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While  we  were  waiting  in  the  Abbey 
of  Westminster  for  the  Coronation 
hour,  while  most  of  my  neighbors 
stood  craning  their  necks  and  strain¬ 
ing  their  eyes  to  get  a  full  view  of  all 
the  peers  and  peeresses,  1  remained 
thoughtful  and  somewhat  awed.  My 
thoughts  wandered  towards  the  long 
line  of  Kings  and  Queens  who  had  been 
crowned  in  that  very  same  place  and 
came  up  to  that  altar,  followed  by  the 
great  men  who  are  their  companions 
in  death  and  in  the  words  of  song  and 
history;  now  their  tombs  alone  were 
there  to  witness  the  glory  for  which 
they  had  toiled  and  wrought  deeds  fa¬ 
mous  and  high.  Besides,  I  could  not 
help  reflecting  on,  the  problems  which 
are  now  of  such  deep  Import,  how  far 
the  relations  between  a  monarch  and 
his  subjects  must  be  ruled  by  ceremo¬ 
nies  and  pageants,  and  whether  the 
symbolism  that  the  Middle  Ages  have 
bequeathed  to  our  century,  the  out¬ 
ward  pomp  and  splendor  which  sur¬ 
round  a  sovereign,  are  really  necessary 
to  exalt  his  grandeur  and  keep  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  royalty  from  decline.  Are 
the  emblazoned  coats  of  arms,  the  long 
train  of  courtiers  and  valets,  in  some 
instances  Invented  some  three  or  four 
hundred  years  ago,  not  offensive  to  the 
modern  eye,  even  If  they  only  make 
their  appearance  on  state  occasions?  Is 
the  real  meaning  of  a  crown,  resting 


on  the  purple  cushion  and  reverently 
borne  by  dukes  and  lords,  as  clear  to 
the  mind  now  as  it  used  to  be  at  the 
time  when  the  golden  circlet  really  was 
deemed  to  enclose  the  vast  realms  and 
seas  where  the  King  reigned  supreme? 
How  should  we  In  a  few  minutes  be 
able  to  behold  with  chastened  spirits 
the  sodden  resurrection  of  epochs  so 
long  gone  by?  The  demon  of  democ¬ 
racy  appeared  to  lurk  behind  each  pil¬ 
lar  of  the  stately  Church.  The  Present 
was  about  to  enter  Into  the  lists  and 
would  try  to  thrust  the  Past  into  the 
shadow  whence  It  was  endeavoring  to 
come  forth;  and  the  battle  In  our  souls 
promised  to  be  a  rough  one  between 
tradition  and  civilization. 

Why,  we  were  going  to  behold  roy¬ 
alty  environed  by  all  the  attributes 
most  sacred  and  most  ancient,  by  all 
those  signs  of  power,  mortal  and  di¬ 
vine,  that  no  revolution  has  yet  been 
able  to  destroy.  Our  eager  hands, 
feverish  from  the  labor  of  raising  up 
new  dogmas  and  new  aims,  would  al¬ 
most  touch  one  of  the  strongest  links 
of  th^  long  chain  whose  steadfast 
sound  we  have  heard  along  all  the 
halls  of  memory,  and  whose  iron  still 
binds  the  Kings  to  their  thrones  amj 
the  priests  to  their  faith.  The  appari¬ 
tion  would  be  beautiful  indeed  of  so 
many  things  that  are  doomed  not  to 
perish,  and  yet  that  we  forget  and 
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sometimes  even  are  apt  to  dally  wltli  a  duty  which  had  been  the  same  for 


in  act  or  speech.  Yet  I  felt  afraid  and 
I  prayed:  I  prayed  the  Present  not  to 
mar  and  blight  the  Past;  I  prayed  my 
own  thoughts  to  allow  me  the  full  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  scene  that  I  was 
about  to  witness;  I  prayed  the  bells  to 
sound  sweetly,  and  the  singers  to  sing 
strains  of  melody  unutterably  divine, 
because  the  mocking  demon  of  modem 
days  was  then  behind  the  pillars  and 
would  laugh  if  we  failed  to  enter  into 
the  deep  solemnity  and  pathos  of  the 
hour.  Everything  I  had  read  about  the 
old  golden  days,  about  the  dames  and 
troubadours  and  vassals  as  glorious  as 
their  liege,  I  strove  to  recall,  to  become 
a  believer  in  all  the  simple  creeds  that 
made  heroes  and  saints  as  numerous 
as  great  inventors  and  learned  men  are 
to-day.  And  as  the  magnificent  vision 
burst  upon  our  sight— as  if  upon  the 
leaves  of  a  missal  the  legends  related 
had  awakened  to  life,  as  if  the  daz¬ 
zling  processions  painted  upon  the 
stained  glasses  of  old  cathedrals  now 
glistened  and  moved  before  us— we  felt 
completely  absorbed  in  the  meaning  of 
the  ceremony.  We  asked  not  whence 
came  our  enthusiasm  and  joy,  and  we 
knew  that  the  Past  was  victorious,  or 
rather  that  the  Past  and  the  Present 
now  walked  hand  in  hand,  were 
merged  in  oblivion  of  antagonism  and 
warfare.  All  fear  had  subsided.  Civ¬ 
ilization  that  day  gave  way  before  tra¬ 
dition.  We  stopped  not  to  consider 
how  long  the  victory  would  last;  we 
were  no  longer  the  spectators  of  an 
admirable  pageant,  but  we  also  were 
like  unto  the  personages  who  stepped 
forth  from  the  mists  of  ballads,  ro¬ 
mances  and  dreams,  from  soifle  gor¬ 
geous  tapestry  framed  with  foliage 
and  wild  beasts,  where  they  had  long 
slumbered  with  eyes  wide  open  that 
now  looked  vividly  into  our  own. 

The  knights  and  ladies  now  were 
quite  real,  and  moved  about  with  a 
grace  all  their  own;  they  accomplished 


centuries,  and  would  be  celebrated  ex¬ 
actly  in  the  same  way  for  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  centuries  to  come.  By  a  strange 
phenomenon  of  transposition  we  began 
to  consider  their  faces,  their  voices  and 
steps,  as  things  that  belonged  to  a 
world  far-off  indeed,  and  the  inanimate 
part  of  their  appearance,  the  costumes, 
devices,  swords  and  escutcheons,  alone 
vibrated  with  life  Intense  and  deep; 
far  better  than  words  and  counte¬ 
nances  they  represented  those  who  had 
created  them  and  made  them  illustri¬ 
ous  on  battlefield  or  in  the  towering 
feudal  castle  whose  shadows  caused 
the  enemy  to  tremble  as  he  passed  be¬ 
neath  the  well-guarded  turrets  and 
heard  the  sound  of  tournament  and 
revelry  stir  the  strong  walls.  Even 
more  than  the  blood  and  demeanor  of 
the  lords  who  wore  them,  these  cos¬ 
tumes  and  signs  of  ancient  birth  bore 
testimony  to  the  merit  of  ancestors 
who  had  won  the  right  to  wear  them 
proudly  by  the  generous  display  of 
valor  and  blood,  of  wisdom  and  good 
faith.  No,  the  rustling  of  the  long  vel¬ 
vet  trains,  the  soft  milky  whiteness 
of  ermine  and  pearls,  the  glare  of  gold 
and  purple,  shone  not  then  with  the 
sole  aim  of  adorning  a  King’s  sacred 
duty.  They  came  from  afar,  like  wan¬ 
derers,  like  pilgrims  all  bent  on  the 
same  end,  to  mirror  the  shrine  of  roy¬ 
alty  and  explain  what  rights  and  fet¬ 
ters  chained  the  crown  to  the  head 
of  the  chosen  one,  of  the  man  who 
wore  it  by  the  will  of  the  nation  and 
of  God.  Thus  our  searching  eyes  sum¬ 
moned  from  the  records  of  histoiy 
monarchs  and  followers,  and  bade 
them  walk  along  the  aisles  where  the 
glistening  train  moved  harmoniously. 
We  well  knew  that  in  a  few  hours  the 
spell  would  be  broken,  that  all  the 
lords  and  knights  would  return  to  their 
comfortable  homes,  lit  up  by  electric 
lamps,  and  where  thick  carpets  would 
hush  the  sound  of  imperious  tread;  we 
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were  all  aware  that  those  same  faces 
whose  features  had  been  ennobled  by 
the  glimmer  of  the  coronet  would  look 
wonderlngly  Into  the  real  mirrors  of 
their  Louis  XV.  mlon,  and  with  a  smile 
almost  of  pity  peers  and  peeresses 
would  ask  themselves  how  they  had 
had  the  courage  to  play  a  part  in  pub- 
11c,  to  resemble  so  much  the  portraits 
of  sires  and  dames  who  followed  them 
with  benevolent  gaze  along  the  balls 
of  their  Norman  or  Elizabethan  man¬ 
sions.  They  would  lay  aside  the  gold¬ 
en  mask  and  return  to  reality;  in  a 
few  weeks  they  would  only  remember 
that  during  a  couple  of  hours  they  had 
committed  a  very  interesting  anachron¬ 
ism.  And  perhaps  they  would  even 
deny  In  their  talk  about  the  past  event 
that  they  had  loved  their  King  better 
from  the  moment  when  they  saw  the 
consecrated  oil  tremble  between  his 
eyebrows,  and  the  orb  tremble  in  his 
hand,  crushed  by  the  heavy  emblem  of 
omnipotence.  The  glamor  would  fall, 
the  spell  be  broken,  the  past  return  to 
oblivion.  Yet  who  would  deny  that  the 
essence  of  monarchy  and  its  significa¬ 
tion  are  bound  strongly  to  this  wor¬ 
ship  of  a  sovereign’s  laws  and  rights, 
that  every  king  who  has  endeavored 
to  part  from  the  traditions  of  his  rank 
may  be  said  to  have  abdicated  the  best 
portion  of  his  power?  Privileges  and 
rank  are  due  alone  to  the  beauty  and 
poetry  spread  upon  them  by  the  hero¬ 
ism  of  those  who  first  deserved  to 
obtain  the  foremost  place  among  their 
countrymen.  Though  it  would  prove 
no  easy  task  nowadays  to  enforce  upon 
a  Court  and  a  nation  the  severe  rules 
of  etiquette  that  swayed  the  atmos¬ 
phere  where  a  monarch  breathed,  still 
the  monarch  would  be  likely  to  see  all 
natural  attachment,  loyalty  and  hom¬ 
age  drop  oCE  were  he  to  throw  off  the 
customs  and  rites  to  which  he  owes 
his  title  and  his  dignity.  However  hard 
may  be  the  struggle  between  tradition 
and  civilization,  a  King  must  perforce 


side  with  tradition  and  confront  the 
monster  instead  of  endeavoring  to 
tame  him.  Of  course,  we  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  the  old  tyranny  to  keep  hold  of 
modern  monarcbs,  nor  do  we  relish  the 
accounts  still  extant  of  the  dreadful 
martyrdom  they  endured  in  Spain  and 
even  in  France.  Besides,  the  transi¬ 
tion  would  appear  too  violent  to  mod¬ 
ern  minds  and  feelings  when.  Issuing 
from  a  Palace  whose  every  dweller 
would  be  smothered  by  the  weight  of 
a  terrible  etiquette,  we  mingled  in  or 
heard  the  debates  of  modern  parlia¬ 
ments,  where  language  and  pursuits 
are  equally  free  and  even  sometimes 
trespass  on  the  grounds  of  hot  discus¬ 
sion  and  revolutionary  desires.  The 
days  cannot  return  when  it  required  a 
few  months’  apprenticeship  to  cross 
the  marble  threshold  of  Versailles,  and 
when  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena,  James 
II.’s  wife  and  exiled  Queen  of  Eng¬ 
land,  was  quite  dismayed  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Court  rules  she  had  to  learn  be¬ 
fore  coming  face  to  face  with  the  King 
of  France,  her  equal  and  the  friend 
of  her  unfortunate  husband.  During 
the  following  reign  a  Princess  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Royal  House  of  Prance  de¬ 
clared  that  when  she  renounced  all  the 
pomp  and  glory  of  her  rank  in  order  to 
become  a  nun,  she  was  frightened,  in 
casting  a  glance  over  the  world,  to  find 
how  much  she  had  lived  apart  from 
reality,  what  high  barriers  separated 
her  from  the  throng,  and  she  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  descending  a 
staircase  by  herself.  “I  was  amazed,” 
said  she,  “to  go  down  ten  steps  with¬ 
out  being  supported  on  either  side,  as 
I  always  had  two  chamberlains  to  help 
me  tp  or  down  the  grand  escalier  of 
Versailles.  I  do  not  remember  ever 
having  walked  through  a  room  or  a 
garden  by  myself.”  This  anecdote  ,and 
many  others  give  us  but  a  feeble  idea 
of  the  thraldom  in  which  royalty  was 
held  by  its  own  servitors  and  support¬ 
ers.  As  every  one  knows,  the  Span- 
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iards  excelled  in  their  science  of  cbang-  very  disagreeable  to  her  brother  and 
ing  the  rfile  of  a  monarch  to  a  mere  his  train.  Anne  promised  to  let  things 
mechanism,  and  the  Kings  of  Spain  pass  off  in  a  very  different  manner,  but 
have  all  tasted  the  bitter  tyranny  of  when  she  perceived  the  King,  who  had 
their  alta  servidutnbre,  as  even  to  this  been  as  a  father  to  her,  she  almost 
day  the  courtiers  are  called  in  Madrid,  rushed  towards  him.  Eagerly  the 
In  the  land  of  Torquemada  and  auto-  Spaniards  darted  to  prevent  her,  and 
da-fis  the  fanaticism  of  etiquette  was  Anne  cried  bitterly  when  she  found 
almost  as  violent  as  the  fanaticism  of  herself  alone  with  her  ladies;  then  re- 
religion.  The  young  Duke  of  Anjou,  membering  what  her  own  childhood 
who  left  his  grandfather’s  Court  to  had  been,  she  thanked  Heaven  that  she 
become  King  of  Spain,  is  said  to  have  lived  in  a  “barbarous  Court’’  where  at 
often  sighed  after  the  freedom  that  least  she  could  give  vent  to  her  natural 
was  allowed  to  him  at  Versailles,  and  feelings.  Louis  XIV.  proved  a  stern 
Louis  XIV.  was  pained  to  hear  from  ruler  of  his  household,  where  etiquette 
the  envoys  that  he  sent  in  embassy  to  overcame  every  other  consideration.  He 
his  grandson  how  really  changed  the  seemed  to  have  inherited  from  bis 
young  man  was.  In  fact,  the  French  Spanish  mother  the  domineering  in¬ 
ambassador  declared  to  some  friends  stinct  of  her  race, 
that  the  ci-devant  Due  d’ Anjou  had  All  that  the  Middle  Ages  had  gath- 
fallen  into  utter  imbecility,  could  not  ered  or  invented,  all  the  magic  and 
move  a  finger  without  the  permission  charm  thrown  over  the  darkness  of 
of  his  chamberlains  and  acted  like  one  eternal  strife  by  fair  damsels  and  the 
in  a  dream.  The  lack  of  interest,  the  brave  knights  who  entered  into  the 
complete  apathy  depicted  on  his  face  lists  in  honor  of  their  dames  and  lady- 
formed  a  heartrending  contrast  with  loves,  all  the  attractive  discoveries 
all  the  ceremonies  he  was  obliged  to  made  by  the  crusaders  as  they  plodded 
perform  or  support.  And  this  was  not  wearily  from  one  oriental  town  to  an- 
the  first  occasion  on  which  French  other,  and  learnt  to  admire  the  mysteri- 
courtiers  were  allowed  to  peep  into  the  ous  bearing  of  Saracen  and  Syrian 
Court  regulations  in  Spain.  A  few  chieftains,  assembled  to  form  the  en- 
years  previously,  when  Anne  of  Aus-  tertainment  and  adornment  of  the 
tria  accompanied  her  son  Louis  XIV.  Western  Courts.  Every  new  reign, 
to  the  Spanish  frontier,  when  the  every  victory  brought  in  an  innovation, 
young  King  went  to  meet  his  bride  the  every  duchess  or  princess  felt  bound  to 
Infanta  Maria  Theresa,  Anne,  who  had  leave  after  her  death  some  lasting 
not  seen  her  brother  the  King  of  Spain  memory  of  her  skill,  not  only  in  spln- 
since  she  herself  had  crossed  that  ning  and  embroidering  costly  robes  and 
frontier  as  a  bride,  meekly  stipulated,  tapestry,  but  also  by  instituting  some 
when  all  the  arrangements  about  the  symbol  of  greatness  unknown  before, 
coming  interview  were  made,  that  she  some  sign  that  she  in  her  turn  had  felt 
should  be  allowed  to  embrace  her  the  gi’eat  aim  of  her  race  and  its  am- 
brother.  Horrified  at  this  preposterous  bition.  For  instance,  Mary  Queen  of 
proposition,  the  Spanish  ambassadors  Scots  was  the  first  to  decree  that  white 
called  Heaven  to  witness  how  awfully  should  thenceforth  be  the  garment 
the  barbarous  customs  of  the  French  w'orn  by  young  girls  on  their  marriage 
Court  had  changed  a  Princess  belong-  day.  Before  her  all  the  Queens  of 
ing  to  their  noble  monarch’s  family,  France  had  been  married  In  red,  and 
and  they  begged  hard  that  the  Queen  she  was  immediately  called  the  “White 
would  refrain  from  making  herself  Queen’’  by  her  subjects— a  denomina- 
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tion  which  everyone  declared  to  be  of 
ill-omen,  aa  the  widows  only  had  borne 
that  name:  a  dowager  queen  In  France 
always  lay  in  state  dressed  in  white 
for  several  days  after  her  husband’s 
death. 

In  the  year  that  followed  close  upon 
Dante’s  imniiortal  songs,  the  growing 
power  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts 
chased  away  from  Court  and  Castle 
the  boisterous  clang  of  steel,  and  poets 
were  soon  preferred  to  heroes,  who 
themselves  vouchsafed  to  throw  away 
helmet  and  spear  and  add  a  rhyme  to 
a  sonnet  or  a  stanza  to  the  ballad  com¬ 
posed  by  the  Sovereign  and  bis  Queen. 
Silk  and  lace  were  soon  seen  to  Hoat 
where  iron  had  reigned  in  rude  care¬ 
lessness,  and  the  smell  of  the  laurel 
wreath  was  found  much  pleasanter 
when  coming  from  a  conqueror  as 
famed  for  his  achievements  in  the  art 
of  decoral iiig  a  legend  and  writing  an 
epic  tale  ns  in  the  pursuit  dear  to 
Ca'sar  and  Napoleon.  They  desired  to 
please  whose  sole  desire  would  have 
been  to  conquer  had  they  lived  in  the 
days  of  their  forefathers. 

The  Renaissance  thus  proclaimed  an 
era  quite  unexpected  and  brilliant. 
Sovereigns,  whether  great  or  small, 
were  fast  losing  the  somewhat  appal¬ 
ling  character  bestowed  upon  them  by 
religion.  Monarchy  was  no  longer  an 
institution  massive  and  awful,  meant 
to  shut  up  and  preserve  from  the 
glance  of  mortals  the  almost  supernat¬ 
ural  beings  who,  like  the  Pharaohs  of 
old,  appeared  to  their  subjects  the  very 
embodiment  of  a  severe  and  distant 
Divinity. 

Kings  consented  to  become  the  gods 
of  a  mythology,  sweet  and  winning  in 
their  daily  Intercourse  with  their  in¬ 
feriors;  though  they  retained  the  per¬ 
fume  of  the  incense  they  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to,  they  were  allowed  to  look 
mildly  upon  the  common  herd  from 
which  they  had  so  long  been  kept  aloof. 
It  is  true  their  subjects  only  saw  them 


through  the  golden  cloud  that  envel¬ 
oped  their  palaces,  but  they  were  spo¬ 
ken  of  with  less  terror  and  mystery, 
and  their  names  and  actions  gradually 
reached  the  ears  of  the  crowd.  It  Is 
almost  useless  to  remark  that  the 
French  Court  at  Versailles,  during  the 
seventeenth  century  and  until  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  eighteenth,  had  reached 
the  very  summit,  the  highest  ideal  to 
which  the  ruler  of  etiquette  can  raise 
absolute  monarchy.  At  Versailles  the 
subtle  art  of  Court  manners.  Court  de¬ 
meanor,  and  Court  ceremony  reached 
supreme  perfection,  and  w’as  exercised 
with  such  refinement  that  decay  only 
could  have  followed  the  attainment  of 
an  ideal  so  complete  had  not  cruel 
events  cut  off  suddenly  the  sublime 
peformance,  whose  every  movement 
and  gesture  was  studied  with  rare 
ability  and  care.  At  that  moment  the 
science  of  regulating  a  King’s  life  enr 
tered  also  into  the  domain  of  spiritual¬ 
ism,  because  the  laws  applied  to  bis 
existence  and  that  of  bis  entourage 
took  possession  not  only  of  the  out¬ 
ward  individual  but  also  of  the  cour¬ 
tier’s  soul.  No  one  was  deemed  fit  to 
be  presented  to  the  King  and  enjoy 
the  favor  of  receiving  a  slight  glance 
from  the  monarch  without  having  sac¬ 
rificed  beforehand  and  completely  bis 
own  personality.  Humility  and  fervor 
were  both  required  as  the  principal 
qualities  of  those  who  from  dawn  to 
night  danced  attendance  on  the  King 
and  on  every  member  of  his  numerous 
family.  All  other  thoughts  had  to  be 
abolished  but  the  hope  of  being  agree¬ 
able  in  an  unobtrusive  way.  Every  lota 
of  feeling,  every  shadow  of  self-love 
and  dignity  were  thrown  back,  and  the 
souls  of  the  courtiers  by  slow  degrees 
became  as  light  and  insinuating  as 
water,  and  flowed  round  events  ,and 
circumstances  like  small  waves  ever 
ready  to  advance  or  recede;  the  secret 
eloquence  of  silence,  the  power  of  a 
word  placed  at  the  right  time  in  the 
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light  sentence,  the  rebuke  given  to 
truth  by  a  countenance  unruffled  in  the 
very  face  of  faisebood,  valor  hidden 
under  the  timid  smile  of  weakness, 
weakness  striving  to  confront  valor, — 
such  were  the  virtues  demanded  from 
a  reai  courtier,  and  to  which  he  rarely 
failed  to  do  credit.  His  pride  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  constant  effort  he  made 
to  iay  aside  all  pride;  and  thus  he 
wielded  the  terrible  and  double-edged 
weapon  of  a  passiveness  whose  appear¬ 
ance  was  active,  of  unwavering  smiles 
and  flattery  so  graceful  that  through 
the  flowered  mUrmur  the  voice  of  a 
conscience  in  full  rebellion  could  never 
be  heard.  And  the  master  who  ruled 
over  such  a  Court  felt  obliged  to  be 
like  unto  his  courtiers,  to  practise  the 
same  delightful  deceptions  and  to  be 
counted  superior  in  the  art  of  pleasing, 
even  as  if  he  expected  to  gain  from 
his  subjects  the  rewards  they  expected 
from  him.  Whenj  we  study  the  mem¬ 
oirs  of  an  epoch  so  dazzling,  we  well 
understand  that  the  return  of  such 
strict  and  charming  rules  would  be 
impossible  in  France  or  in  any  other 
country  of  Europe. 

The  change  which  is  now  taking 
place  in  high  spheres  rather  appears  to 
be  in  harmony  with  the  behests  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Our  century— I  mean 
the  one  that  has  just  flnished— will  be 
famed  for  the  triumph  of  militarism; 
when  literature  and  fine  arts  are  now 
Invited  to  Courts,  these  illustrious 
guests  have  to  stand  quietly  apart  and 
listen  to  some  speech  in  which  the 
benefits  and  pursuits  of  Peace  are  cele¬ 
brated  by  Sovereigns  dressed  in  the 
uniform  of  generals  and  admirals,  and 
who  boast  of  the  valor  and  number 
of  their  troops.  A  modern  King  would 
be  little  respected  by  his  brothers  in 
royalty  were  he  not  to  know  how  a 
regiment  is  led  and  a  brigade  com¬ 
manded.  Arsenals  and  barracks  are 
equally  familiar  to  them;  like  their 
own  troopers  they  sleep  not  far  from 


the  cannons,  and  their  talk  consists 
chiefly  of  the  hardships  they  have  en¬ 
dured  together  with  the  army  that 
represents  their  force.  Moreover,  Sov¬ 
ereigns  are  now  much  inclined  to  lead 
an  existence  copied  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  the  model  of  ordinary  life. 
They  are  tired  of  the  solitude  and 
dearth  of  an  exalted  position,  and  they 
are  also  afraid  of  being  out  of  tune 
with  the  exigencies  and  habits  of  an 
age  so  widely  differing  from  the  times 
of  remote  and  uncontrolled  grandeur. 
As  they  cannot  abandon  etiquette  for 
ever,  they  generally  steal  from  the 
tedious  task  as  much  leisure  as  they 
can  honestly  get.  Each  of  them  en¬ 
deavors  to  possess  and  show  forth  his 
own  Individual  nature,  and  to  win 
affection  and  respect  without  the  help 
of  that  which  their  ancestors  derived 
from  crown  and  sceptre  only.  Thus 
their  personal  qualities  and  their  per¬ 
sonal  failures  belong  to  criticism  and 
to  worship.  They  may  be  loved  or 
hated  according  to  their  own  doings, 
their  own  tempers  and  words.  Will 
the  oldest  of  all  human  institutions 
come  unscathed  out  of  this  perilous 
experiment?  Will  Emperors  and  Kings 
support  the  gaze  of  the  eyes  that  now 
see  them  bereft  of  the  attributes  which 
hallowed  them  and  made  all  eyes  blind 
to  everything  but  their  sacredness? 
The  answer  to  these  questions  can  be 
given  by  the  Future  only,  but  uncer¬ 
tain  as  it  is,  still  the  problem  might 
stir  a  debate  thrilling  with  Interest  and 
very  important.  Will  the  Kings  and 
the  Queens  who  now  dash  past  the 
heedless  crowds  in  the  rapid  flash  of 
a  patent  motor-car  retain  as  much 
lauthority  over  their  subjects  as  the 
rulers  whose  stern  faces  towered 
above  them  from  the  cushioned  litter, 
the  rearing  war-horse  or  the  golden¬ 
wheeled  chariot?  Who  can  tell?  And 
for  the  moment  who  cares  to  discover? 
Kings  themselves  are  little  affected  by 
the  change.  They  readily  make  up  for 
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the  loss  of  stateliness  by  an  unusual 
amount  of  Independence,  which  we 
cannot  grudge  them  in  the  least 

We  scarcely  have  the  courage  to  re¬ 
flect  too  deeply  upon  these  matters  and 
suggest  in  what  manner  the  scene  of 
modemisme  aigu  would  support  the 
right  of  ancient  etiquette  and  of  Sov¬ 
ereigns  who  cling  to  their  former  ob¬ 
ligations.  Moreover,  we  have  to  be 
grateful  for  the  grand  effort  made  by 
princes  to  enter  into  the  doings  and 
feelings  of  our  time  more  closely,  be¬ 
cause  since  they  are  set  upon  partak¬ 
ing  our  entertainments  we  may  hope 
that  this  disposition  may  lead  them  to 
a  deei)er  insight  into  the  troubles  of 
those  from  whom  they  were  separated 
by  walls  high  and  thick,  and  whose 
cry  for  mercy  and  bread  could  not  be 
heard  in  the  profound  and  splendid 
recesses  of  their  barred  dwellings. 

I  was  a  mere  child  still  when  I  first 
was  called  upon  to  be  present  at  Court 
dinners  and  ceremonies  in  my  own 
country,  and  schoolroom  tasks  were 
then  so  fresh  in  my  memory  that  my 
thoughts,  fed  with  historical  lore,  nat¬ 
urally  worked  hard  to  discover  the 
traces  of  history  in  the  houses  of  those 
who  were  the  natural  depositories  and 
heirs  of  all  the  treasures  left  in  store 
for  them  by  tradition.  I  then  noticed 
how  slight  yet  efllcient  was  the  line  of 
separation  drawn  between  a  Sovereign 
and  those  who  approached  him,  how 
gentle  yet  decisive  the  touch  of  look 
and  language,  destined  to  remind  every 
one  of  the  presence  of  one  higher  than 
the  rest.  Now  that  magnificence  is  al¬ 
most  excluded  from  daily  life  at  Court, 
Kings  and  Queens  have  to  be  ever  on 
the  tip-toe  of  attention,  and  revive  dis¬ 
cipline  by  their  demeanor  and  words. 

Later  on,  as  I  accompanied  our 
Queen  to  different  Courts  in  Europe, 
I  listened  with  all  my  soul  to  the  con¬ 
versation  of  Princesses,  every  one  of 
whom  declared  herself  the  happiest 
woman  in  the  w'orld  when  she  could 


walk  freely  about  and  cross  the  crowds 
without  being  noticed;  and  though 
sometimes  I  wondered  whether  this 
sentiment  was  always  sincere,  I  was 
obliged  to  acknowledge  their  perfect 
truthfulness  when  I  saw  the  hlgh-bom 
ladies  loiter  in  tailor-made  dresses 
through  the  avenues  of  their  parks,  in 
search  of  nothing  else  but  absolute 
freedom  and  bracing  air.  No,  they 
were  not  only  obeying  the  contagion 
of  a  passing  fashion,  these  Princesses 
who  appeared  to  be  bored  to  death 
every  time  that  they  had  to  assume  an 
Inspect  meant  to  inspire  awe,  and  I 
confessed  to  myself  that  they  cared 
little  for  the  inspirations  of  secret 
atavism. 

The  small  Courts  in  Germany  have 
for  the  most  part  still  preserved  In  full 
bloom  the  fiower  of  perfect  etiquette 
and  ceremonious  politeness,  whose  em¬ 
blem  is  alive  in  many  a  quaint  town 
that  climbs  like  a  procession  towards 
the  summit  of  the  hill  where  the 
Schloss  or  the  Btvrg  looks  down  upon 
it  somewhat  disdainfully.  And  the 
souls  of  the  people  have  also  kept  this 
habit  of  ever  mounting  in  reverence 
towards  the  Inhabitants  of  these  feudal 
castles.  Around  their  worm-eaten 
thrones  the  vapor  of  Incense  floats  in 
thin  clouds,  as  soft  as  those  whose 
glow  shone  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the 
days  when  Wolfgang  von  Goethe  was 
a  young  man  and  described  the  Coro¬ 
nation  of  the  German  Emperor  at 
Frankfort,  w’here  he  saw  the  pageant 
from  the  w-indow  of  a  tiny  student’s 
chamber,  the  small  German  Courts 
were  like  fair  garlands  interwoven 
with  the  poetry  of  the  land.  A  per¬ 
fume  of  chivalry,  graciousness,  and 
elegant  dilettantism  was  shed  by  the 
throng  of  courtiers  who  exchanged 
greetings  and  letters  from  one  Burg  to 
the  other.  Even  now  we  cannot  but 
be  thrilled  with  a  kind  of  tender  inters 
est  and  pity  by  the  consinut  effort  they 
still  make  to  remain  unaffected  by  the 
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work  of  time;  and  nothing  is  more  im> 
pressive  than  the  ability  with  which 
they  preserve  this  dear  old  tradition 
from  the  threatening  contamination. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  on  the  green 
banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  be¬ 
tween  the  mountains  in  whose  bosom 
Frederic  Barbarossa  sleeps  bis  un¬ 
troubled  sleep,  men  may  still  be  found 
who  could  teach  accurately  the  exact 
width  and  length  of  a  Court  curtsey 
and  a  Court  smile,  that  decorative 
smile  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  late 
Empress  Victoria  is  a  gift  that  few 
Queens  can  boast  of;  as  all  know  bow, 
and  very  few  know  when  and  to  whom 
they  should  smile. 

It  is  there  also  that  the  formula 
must  exist  of  all  the  best  ingredients 
required  to  form  around  the  person  of 
a  Sovereign  an  entourage  worthy  of  the 
Prince  and  the  land  over  which  he 
rules.  Like  their  legendary  Barbarossa 
all  these  souls,  simple  and  yet  refined, 
are  asleep,  while  their  fingers  still  me¬ 
chanically  unravel  the  purple  and  sil¬ 
ver  threads  of  the  Past,  and  their 
pulses  do  not  feel  the  ebb  and  fiow  of 
Time,  their  ears  are  deaf  to  any  other 
rumor  but  the  sound  of  the  court 
equipages  as  they  mount  towards  the 
heights  whence  the  castle  frowns  upon 
them  and  sheds  upon  the  city  its 
shadow,  majestic  and  protecting  still. 

It  must  be  here  remembered  that 
Germany  is  the  cradle  of  almost  all 
the  reigning  dynasties  in  Europe,  and 
naturally  the  spirit  of  the  land  is  one 
of  devotion  to  Royal  races  and  Royal 
personages  In  general.  Court  func¬ 
tionaries  in  Germany  are  so  numerous, 
and  so  absolutely  like  each  other  in 
manners,  prejudices,  curtseys,  bows, 
words  and  ambitions  that  they  form  a 
caste  powerful  enough  to  preserve  and 
defend  its  rights.  Their  attachment  to 
the  Prince  that  they  serve  often  finds 
vent  in  outward  sign  only,  such  as  pas¬ 
sive  obedience,  or  active  tyranny  when 
the^  are  decided  not  to  sacrifice  an 


inch  of  what  they  call  their  duty;  and 
when  we  come  to  reflect  that  this  duty, 
complicated  and  difficult,  is  very  often 
rewarded  by  a  look  or  a  word  only 
from  the  Sovereign  and  Princess  to 
whom  such  affection  clings,  when  we 
discover  that  there  is  little  or  no  trace 
of  vanity,  but  a  holy  consciousness  of 
the  sacred  part  that  must  be  played 
by  a  Prince  upon  earth,  in  all  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  self-devotion,  spent  at  the 
foot  of  state  staircases  and  in  state 
boxes  and  carriages  by  multitudes  of 
well-born  men  and  women,  we  have  to 
blame  the  scorn,  with  which  the  inno¬ 
cent  show  of  their  hearty  devotion  is 
often  treated  by  eye-witnesses  and 
writers  who  have  not  entered  into  the 
core  of  the  situation.  How  many  there 
are,  in  the  land  of  the  vergiss-mein- 
nicht  and  the  lieder,  who  have  never 
pursued  the  ordiary  course  of  life,  nor 
vouchsafed  to  start  In  search  of  per¬ 
sonal  happiness,  who  have  never  mar¬ 
ried  nor  accepted  situations  liable  to 
bring  in  mere  pecuniary  advantages, 
in  order  not  to  leave  an  old  Hocheit 
noted  for  his  or  her  111-temper,  a  spin¬ 
ster  Durchlaucht  or  a  fallen  Majestdtt 
Their  touching  fanaticism  is  expressed 
in  a  word  whose  translation  and  sense 
do  not  exist  in  any  other  but  the  Ger¬ 
man  language,  Ehrfurcht,  and  when 
some  clever  observer  and  good  writer 
shall  have  the  admirable  idea  of  writ¬ 
ing  the  history  of  the  small  Courts  of 
Germany  such  as  they  are  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  many  an  obscure  heroism  will 
come  to  light.  As  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned,  it  is  in  Germany  only  and  by 
the  German  Court  functionaries  that 
sovereigns  are  still  beloved  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  belong  to  a  chosen  race. 
Modem  Princes  have  accustomed  us  to 
love  or  depreciate  them  for  their  own 
qualities  and  defects;  we  judge  their 
actions  and  they  stoop  to  explain  their 
alms  and  conduct.  We  read  so  clearly 
between  the  lines  of  an  official  false¬ 
hood  that  they  begin  to  hate  the  usage 
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which  forces  them  to  declare  them¬ 
selves  satisfied  when  they  are  sad,  in 
good  health  when  they  are  ailing,  and 
indifferent  when  they  are  anxious. 

The  peril  and  the  glory  of  modern 
monarchies  alike  lie  in  the  admirable 
movement  that  mingles  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  autocrats  and  disdainful  sover¬ 
eigns  with  all  that  the  soul  holds  high¬ 
est  and  noblest,  the  desire  to  feel  the 
beauty  and  bitterness  of  every  human 
pang.  Modern  Quens  are  even  more 
than  their  spouses  liable  to  enter  into 
the  movement  that  brings  them  closer 
to  us.  And  the  first  among  them  who, 
being  placed  in  a  situation  very  pe¬ 
culiar  indeed,  gave  the  signal  of  a 
demeanor  full  of  dignity  and  yet  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  and  wants 
of  our  age,  was  a  German  Queen,  the 
first  German  Empress  belonging  to  the 
House  of  Brandenburg,  the  late  Queen 
Augusta  of  Prussia,  grandmother  to 
the  present  Emperor.  The  new  empire 
possessed  no  traditions,  not  even  the 
slightest,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  a 
big  Court  would  be  contented  with  the 
customs,  however  brilliant,  of  the  Ho- 
henzollerns.  The  etiquette,  real  and 
complicated,  of  the  German  Empire 
belonged  to  the  Habsburgs,  and  Berlin 
kept  proudly  aloof  from  all  imitations. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  invent 
or  inaugurate  such  Court  rules  as 
would  be  found  suitable  to  a  realm 
whose  force  came  from  a  lordly  war 
and  the  sage  diplomacy  of  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck.  Besides,  the  splendor  of  the 
Tuileries  and  St.  Cloud  had  scarcely 
died  away,  and  some  sparks  of  the 
embers,  extinguished  under  the  ashes 
of  defeat,  were  expected  to  fly  from 
Prance  to  her  victors.  Queen  Augusta 
well  understood  that  to  copy  another 
sovereign  was  a  vain  task;  she  pos¬ 
sessed  a  spirit  and  ideas  of  her  own. 
Was  she  not  the  daughter-in-law  of  the 
Prussian  heroine  Queen  Louisa,  and 
could  she  not  hear  the  voices  of  the 
sweet  visions  whose  image  still  seemed 


to  live  in  the  Palace  of  Cbarlotten- 
burg?  Despite  Bismarck’s  admonitions 
and,  later  on,  Bismarck’s  fury,  her 
mind  was  made  up.  She  ordered  the 
sound  of  warrior  pomp,  the  rumors  of 
active  and  stealthy  diplomacy,  to  be 
silent  in  the  presence;  she  waved  mili¬ 
tarism  off  with  a  gesture,  imperious 
though  graceful;  she  declared  that  the 
r6le  of  an  Empress  consisted  not  in  her 
presence  at  boisterous  parades;  she 
hated  the  suggestion  of  offending  her 
sex  by  riding  at  the  bead  of  the  regi¬ 
ments  that  bore  her  name,  and  she 
transformed  her  audience  room  into  a 
salon,  a  place  where  the  best  conversa¬ 
tion  might  be  heard,  the  best  examples 
be  reaped,  the  best  shades  of  etiquette 
be  observed,  as  etiquette  was  not  indi¬ 
cated  by  movements  and  bows,  but  by 
the  outburst  of  gallant  speech  and 
skilful  phrase.  Thus  it  was  not  difli- 
cult  to  remember  that  Queen  Augusta 
was  born  Princess  of  Saxe  Weimar 
and  associated  with  the  ancestors 
whose  friendship  proved  so  precious  to 
Goethe.  She  had  received  just  the  kind 
of  education  that  it  was  the  habit  to 
bestow  on  gifted  young  girls  of  high 
rank  in  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  She  had  read  and  admired 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  she  doted  on 
Schiller  and  raved  about  the  minor 
poets  of  that  romantic  epoch. 

The  Empress  was  very  old  and  I  very 
young  when  I  had  the  honor  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  her  in  the  Castle  of  Goblentz 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  that  interview  is  fresh 
in  my  memory  where  the  venerable 
apparition  lives  enshrined.  In  order 
to  reach  the  summer  dwelling  whose 
whiteness  glittered  far  off,  we  followed 
a  road  all  astir  with  the  humming  ac¬ 
tivity  of  summer.  Flowers  wild  and 
lightly  beaten  by  the  balmy  breeze 
tried  hard  to  soar  above  the  sea  of  ver¬ 
dure;  the  sound  of  revelry  and  of  flow¬ 
ing  water  came  from  the  Rhine,  whose 
current  seemed  to  be  borne  along  by 
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the  breath  of  gaily  decorated  boats 
whence  came  voices  and  laughter.  Cob- 
lentz  showed  through  the  azure  veil  of 
a  soft  mist  the  shining  spires  of  her 
churches,  the  dazzling  roofs  of  house 
and  mansion.  When  we  reached  the 
town,  we  crossed  a  small  street  and 
were  quickly  in  front  of  the  big  white 
castle,  while  the  summer  radiance  still 
trembled  in  our  eyes  and  ears;  the 
Palace  stared  at  us,  silent  and  grave. 
We  Avere  ushered  into  a  hall  whose 
white  walls,  decorated  with  the  por¬ 
traits  of  sedate  warriors  and  bishops, 
seemed  austere,  notwithstanding  the 
light  coloring  of  the  furniture  and  dec¬ 
oration.  Near  the  broad  windows  that 
overlooked  the  Rhine  a  few  tables 
were  scattered,  tables  whose  gilt  wood¬ 
work  displayed  an  art  dear  to  the 
amateur  of  the  eighteenth  century 
style,  and  whose  mirrors  supported 
such  dainty  tabati^res  as  were  used  at 
that  time.  I  gazed  long  at  the  fragile 
pictures  traced  on  these  tabatiires,  and 
was  much  struck  by  the  contrast  I  dis¬ 
covered  between  the  portrait  of  a  stern 
archbishop  who  scarcely  took  the 
trouble  to  bide  bis  armor  under  the 
folds  of  bis  ecclesiastical  gown,  and 
the  image,  more  attractive,  of  one  of 
those  charming  young  abb6s  who  at 
the  Court  of  France  glided  gently 
through  the  intricacies  of  a  minuet  and 
the  gems  of  a  complimentary  speech. 
I  looked  long  at  bis  clever  and  sarcas¬ 
tic  face  and  was  still  holding  the 
image  in  my  hand,  when  I  suddenly 
started  to  hear  the  folding  doors  open 
and  to  perceive  two  tall  lackeys  wear¬ 
ing  the  dark  blue,  silver  and  red  Ho- 
benzollern  livery.  They  slowly  pushed 
before  them  a  bath  chair  in  which  the 
Empress  was  seated  erect,  with  both 
bands  bolding  fast  the  arms  of  the 
chair,  and  I  could  see  the  bands  trem¬ 
bling,  and  the  bead  trembling  also, 
while  beneath  the  silk  folds  of  a  shawl 
the  meagre  body  appeared  to  shrink 
into  notliingness.  A  piece  of  black  lace 


was  thrown  over  the  abundant  hair, 
elaborately  dressed,  and  there  was  an 
air  of  imperious  will  and  stubborn  de¬ 
cision  in  the  worn-out  face,  the  meagre 
fingers  and  the  secret  shivering  body 
hidden  under  the  purple  shawl.  But 
the  mouth  twitched,  the  Ups  moved  to 
and  fro,  and  the  voice  was  weary,  un¬ 
certain,  like  the  last  sighs  of  a  bell  on 
the  waters.  The  infinite  pathos  of  a 
great  struggle  an'Us  before  our  eyes,— 
the  struggle  of  immortality  against 
death.  And  we  also  felt  deeply  how 
majestic  and  innumerable  were  the 
events  whose  remembrance  crowded 
round  that  trembling  bead.  We  saw 
the  things  that  the  aged  Empress  had 
seen,  the  sudden  rise  of  the  fortunes 
of  her  race,  the  fall  of  a  land  and  the 
surpassing  glory  obtained  by  the  van¬ 
quished  in  fighting  against  the  victor, 
the  night  when  she  was  awakened  in 
haste  to  read  a  message  from  her  hus¬ 
band  and  by  the  dickering  light  of  a 
candle  first  learnt  that  her  great  rank 
was  changed  to  a  greater  still,  that 
there  were  a  new  Empire  and  a  new 
Empress  in  the  world;  all  the  pangs 
for  the  land  of  France  that  is  so  dear 
to  me,  all  the  awe  for  the  fate,  illus¬ 
trious  and  broken,  of  the  woman  who 
was  hastening  to  her  tomb,  were  vis¬ 
ible  around  that  chair  between  the  tall 
men  who  wore  the  silver,  blue  and  red 
of  the  Hohenzollern  House.  The  Em¬ 
press  was  anxious  to  go  valiantly 
through  the  ordeal  of  a  private  con¬ 
versation  with  every  person  present 
She  had  beforehand  inquired  about  our 
pursuits  and  domestic  life,  and  when 
she  called  me  to  her  side,  when  I  ex¬ 
pected  that  her  words  would  be  as  fal¬ 
tering  as  her  voice,  I  discovered  that 
she  had  made  a  programme  which  she 
followed  minutely,  placing  many  a 
kind  word  in  favor  of  my  literary 
tastes,  my  native  country  and  such  of 
my  countrymen  as  she  had  known. 
Then  she  spoke  of  poets;  praised  Lam¬ 
artine,  and  Andr6  Chenier,  and  recom- 
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mended  some  German  ballads  to  my 
attention.  Although  the  lips  sternly 
refused  to  do  service,  the  unswerving 
will  kept  strong  hold  of  her  failing 
faculties.  I  had  retired  and  made  place 
for  another  lady  when  one  of  the 
chamberlains  told  me  that  the  Empress 
had  still  something  to  say  to  me.  I 
returned  quickly,  and  to  my  great  as¬ 
tonishment  found  that  the  trembling 
hands  pointed  to  the  gilt  table  and 
the  4)ortrait  of  the  young  abb6.  Much 
struck  by  the  coincidence,  I  brought 
the  portrait  to  the  Empress.  She  made 
me  observe  the  fine  ironical  features, 
the  pointed  nose:  “Rather  Voltairian, 
is  it  not?”  added  her  Majesty,  and 
then  turning  the  frame  she  showed  me 
on  the  back  side  a  heart  in  diamonds 
deep  set  in  the  faded  blue  moir6  and 
followed  by  these  words,  vous  VofTre: 
both  emblem  and  wx>rds  evidently 
meant,  “My  heart  offers  this  picture 
to  you.” 

“Is  this  not  very  amusing,”  whis¬ 
pered  the  Empress,  “and  how  very 
courteous  and  profane  for  a  priest?  Do 
you  know  I  have  finished  by  discover¬ 
ing  who  thisi  delightful  little  courtier 

was?  He  lived  in  17 - ”  Here  the 

voice  sank  and  I  stooped  in  vain  to 
catch  the  fading  syllables,  and  I  shall 
never  learn  the  name  of  that  young 
abb6  whose  picture  ever  remains  a 
link  between  that  vision  of  the  vener¬ 
able  Empress  and  myself,  whose  smile 
perhaps  still  gently  lurks  behind  the 
portrait  of  the  stern  Archbishop,  on 
the  gilt  table,  by  the  side  of  the  broad 
window  that  overlooks  the  Rhine, 
while  Augusta,  First  Empress  of  Mod¬ 
ern  Germany,  lies  in  her  marble  mau¬ 
soleum. 

The  present  Emperor  is  very  fond  of 
tradition  and  etiquette;  still  he  has 
established  a  great  many  rules  quite 
unknown  hitherto  in  German  Courts, 
and  after  the  Coronation  ceremony  at 
Westminster  I  heard  more  than  one 
high  personage  and  even  personal 


Queens. 

friend  of  the  potentate  deplore  that 
Wilhelm  II.  should  never  have  had  the 
idea  of  being  himself  crowned  also  in 
pomp  and  state— not  according  to  the 
precedents  of  his  race  but  the  behests 
of  his  own  imagination,  which  we  one 
and  all  deemed  vivid  enough  to  invent 
a  new  era  of  etiquette  and  tradition. 
His  gentle  Empress  is  an  open  enemy 
of  etiquette;  this  may  be  guessed  from 
the  first  glance  at  her  frank  and  child¬ 
ish  face,  and  especially  when  her  sil¬ 
very  laugh  is  allowed  free  vent.  Yet 
the  iron  chain  of  education  and  disci¬ 
pline  is  upon  her.  She  has  to  submit, 
and  being  very  timid  herself,  intimi¬ 
dates  everyone  else,  while  inwardly 
she  smiles  at  the  mistake.  Yet  her 
only  fear  in  this  world  is  the  risk  of 
displeasing  her  husband.  For  bis  sake 
she  willingly  endures  the  torment  of 
being  a  tormentor,  of  looking  quietly 
on  while  the  unhappy  victim  toils 
through  the  folds  of  a  Court  mantle 
and  draws  an  awkward  foot  out  of  a 
deep  curtsey.  Her  Majesty  is  wom¬ 
anly  and  pitiful  to  the  extreme;  her 
eyes  only  are  allowed  to  speak  com¬ 
passion  on  such  occasions;  but  her 
daily  life  is  rendered  supportable  by 
the  abolition  of  many  disagreeable 
functions;  she  would  really  like  every 
day  to  resemble  her  quiet  hours. 
Queens  and  Princesses  never  talk  of 
that  part  of  their  lives  that  obliges 
them  to  be  separated  from  the  rest  of 
their  Court,  and  to  shine  above  them 
like  the  sun  above  the  forests  and  the 
seas.  The  subject  is  not  to  them  an 
engrossing  one,  and  they  scarcely  ever 
in  this  intimate  intercourse  mention 
the  brilliant  scenes  in  which  they  have 
been  prominent.  The  greater  the  preoc¬ 
cupations  of  a  Princess  who  leaves  her 
native  land  for  a  country  which  is  to 
become  her  own  the  greater  is  her  care 
to  obtain  from  the  people  such  love  as 
a  nation  can  bestow;  there  is  among 
them  a  kind  of  charming  rivalry  that 
tries  to  discover  who  has  succeeded 
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best  in  the  task,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  meet  a  Queen  without  being  imme¬ 
diately  questioned  by  her  Majesty  on 
the  subject  of  her  distant  sister.  Is 
she  beloved?  Do  the  people  there 
really  care  for  her? 

The  Dowager  Queen  of  Italy  had,  in 
my  opinion,  solved  the  arduous  prob¬ 
lem  of  creating  round  her  throne  an 
atmosphere  intellectual  and  charming, 
of  keeping  away  from  her  Court  all 
suspicions  of  envy  and  intrigue.  Her 
ladies  in  waiting  succeeded  each  other, 
two  by  two,  in  order  as  regular  as  that 
of  the  constellations,  and  thus  all  dan¬ 
ger  of  enmity  was  avoided;  no  favorite 
existed  to  draw  down  upon  her  inno¬ 
cent  head  all  the  calamities  which 
await  those  who  have  the  misfortune 
to  conquer  their  sovereign’s  affections 
by  more  than  special  attention  paid  to 
her  commands  and  wishes.  Favor, 
envy,  calumny,  these  may  be  called 
the  stumbling-stones  of  Court  life;  and 
it  is  terrible  to  reflect  how  cautious 
the  unfortunate  monarch  must  be  be¬ 
fore  bestowing  the  gift  of  his  approba¬ 
tion  on  one  whom  he  himself  may  per¬ 
haps  not  be  strong  enough  to  guard 
against  the  trouble  brought  on  by  bis 
imprudent  choice.  Court  favorites  may 
not  always  be  either  perfect  or  abom¬ 
inable  creatures;  one  thing  is  certain, 
they  are  always  the  victims  of  ill-will 
and  jealousy:  not  one  has  escaped  that 
doom.  The  Dowager  Queen  of  Italy 
likes  order,  and  is  attached  to  eti¬ 
quette;  even  in  her  conversation  she 
rarely  suflfers|  a  personal  opinion  to 
come  in  until  she  has  led  the  way,  and 
her  idea  of  the  divine  right  of  mon- 
archs  is  very  strict.  Queen  Margher- 
ita  does  not  And  Court  ceremonies  a 
thraldom  or  a  nuisance;  she  never 
shrinks  from  any  fatigue,  though  she 
loves  to  wander  through  the  steep 
paths  of  the  Appennines  and  indulge 
in  the  refuge  of  a  casual  incognito,  a 
mode  of  travelling  from  which  Queen 
Wilhelmlna  of  Holland  is  absolutely 


averse.  It  must  be  said  that  Queen 
Margherita  bolds  the  prerogatives  of 
blood  even  dearer  than  the  preroga¬ 
tives  of  the  crown. 

At  the  Court  of  Roumania,  when  the 
present  sovereigns  flrst  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  country,  it  required 
much  trouble  to  check  the  gushing 
sympathy  and  familiar  manners  of  the 
native  boyards,  who  having  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  be  ruled  by  Princes  be¬ 
longing  to  their  own  family  had  al¬ 
ways  treated  the  sovereign  with  more 
affectionate  concern  than  respect. 
King  Charles  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
have  instituted  in  their  Court  the  laws 
of  an  easy  etiquette,  whose  rules  are 
unpretentious,  but  must  be  always 
taken  into  consideration.  As  the  King 
felt  naturally  anxious  to  put  aside  the 
pretensions  of  those  higher  classes  from 
whose  ranks  a  competitor  to  the  throne 
might  have  risen,  the  rising  and  intel¬ 
ligent  democracy  of  Roumania  was 
placed  at  Court  on  the  same  level  as 
the  representatives  of  our  oldest  and 
best  families.  No  distinction  whatever 
is  made  between  the  successful  lawyer 
and  the  nobleman;  our  Court  is  one  of 
the  most  accessible  in  Europe,  and  of 
course  for  that  reason  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  one  where  it  is  easiest  to 
study  the  triumphant  power  of  the 
“modern  ideal”  over  the  magic  of  tra¬ 
dition.  The  honor— so  quickly  acquired 
and  with  such  little  trouble— of  being 
received  by  our  sovereigns  would  even 
fail  to  rouse  that  sort  of  ambition  which 
cherishes  the  aim  solely  because  it  can 
only  be  reached  by  a  thorny  path,  were 
not  the  personal  qualities  of  both  King 
and  Queen  a  magnet  more  attractive 
than  the  vulgar  satisfactions  bestowed 
upon  vanity  and  spurned  by  merit. 
Carmen  Sylva  is  an  Inveterate  enemy 
of  pomp  and  etiquette,  and  she  is  the 
only  Queen  who  dares  declare  her  pref¬ 
erence  openly;  other  Queens  try  hard 
to  hide  their  feelings  on  the  subject 
and  refuse  to  admit  anyone  into  the 
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confidence  of  their  opinions.  Carmen  what  her  Majesty  desired  till  w« 
Sylva  boldly  says  that  she  sees  no  dif-  reached  the  threshold,  and  then,  alight- 
ference  between  persons  belonging  to  Ing  without  help  from  the  stately 

different  ranks.  Her  soul,  luminous  equipage  the  Queen  exclaimed:  “I  had 

and  large,  sheds  on  all  the  bountiful  forgotten  to  say  good-bye  to  Miss 

rays  of  an  equal  love.  The  degrada-  H - Miss  H - was  the  governess 

tlon  brought  on  by  moral  deficiencies,  of  the  children.  “Please  call  Miss 

by  vice  and  low  pursuits,  moves  her  to  H - ,  will  you?”  And  when  Miss  H - 

pity  because  even  when  called  upon  to  made  her  appearance:  “Do  forgive  me. 
gaze  on  ugliness  and  sin,  she  tries  to  I  was  so  sorry  to  leave  you  all  that 
trace  their  source  and  find  a  pretext  somehow  I  lost  my  memory.  Do  not 
for  commiseration.  The  humble  and  be  angry  with  me,  and  remember  I  will 

the  humiliated  strongly  attract  her  at-  never  forget  you.”  Miss  H - ,  whose 

tention  and  draw  her  away  from  the  eyes  were  streaming  with  tears,  bent 
wealthy  whose  granaries  are  full  and  low  and  kissed  the  proffered  hand  and 
whose  hearts  are  still  greedy.  This  she  a  burst  of  such  genuine  enthusiasm  as 
never  fails  to  say  and  write,  and  be-  is  rarely  heard  sprang  to  the  lips  of 
sides  Queen  Elizabeth  lives  up  to  her  everyone  present, 
principles.  During  her  journey  to  After  the  first  moments  of  natural 
England,  whither  I  accompanied  her  embarrassment  which  everyone  feels  in 
Majesty,  we  visited  a  few  country  resi-  the  presence  of  a  Queen,  the  conversa- 
deuces  in  North  Wales.  Wherever  the  tion  with  Carmen  Sylva  becomes  as 
Queen  stopped,  even  for  an  hour,  she  easy  as  if  she  were  not  an  august  lady, 
took  good  care  to  address  kind  words  and  the  only  thing  that  reminds  one 
to  the  servants.  To  governesses  and  of  her  sovereignty  is  the  superior  tenor 
'  children’s  nurses  her  Majesty  was  al-  of  her  words  and  ideas,  the  outpour- 
ways  more  gracious  than  to  any  duch-  ings  of  an  intelligence  whose  dominion 
ess  present,  as  she  deems  the  misfor-  is  Imperial.  Even  the  slightest  suspi- 
tune  of  that  class  very  great  and  has  cion  of  etiquette  interfering  with  her 
often  been  able  to  realize  how  many  actions  is  a  burden  to  Carmen  Sylva, 
ardent  but  smothered  feelings  rankle  as  she  is  always  afraid  lest  the  briars 
in  the  bosom  of  young  girls  who  are  of  ceremony  should  rise  between  her 
real  ladies  but  fill  in  the  houses  the  and  the  person  she  addresses,  whose 
place  of  subalterns.  As  we  were  leav-  inmost  soul  she  endeavors  to  penetrate, 
ing  one  of  these  lovely  and  hospitable  After  some  high  Court  functions  which 
castles  whose  inmates  have  gained  for  the  Queen  has  to  preside  over,  how 
ever  a  -place  in  the  heart  of  Carmen  touching  in  their  unconscious  beauty 
Sylva,  I  was  startled  to  find  that  all  at  were  the  impressions  conveyed  by  her 
once  the  carriages  came  to  a  sudden  to  those  who  listened.  Nothing  that 
stop.  The  park  gates  were  already  far  was  not  profoundly  human  had  struck 
behind,  and  we  could  perceive  between  the  attention  of  that  pitiful  soul;  she 
the  trees  of  the  road  the  smoke  of  the  neither  noticed  the  finery  displayed  by 
special  train  waiting  for  us.  To  my  the  ladies,  the  martial  bearing  of 
still  greater  astonishment  the  whole  chamberlains  and  officers  nor  the  hom- 
cortd^e  was  made  to  return  and  we  age  paid  to  her,  all  her  solicitude  was 
were  fast  brought  back  to  the  front  for  those  whom  she  might  have  been 
door  of  the  house.  The  Queen  had  not  supposed  to  ignore,  to  the  weary' sol- 
spoken  another  word  after  having  ut-  dlers  who  had  for  hours  waited  in  the 
tered  an  express  wish  to  go  back  to  streets,  scorched  by  the  sun,  or  stood 
the  castle.  I  could  not  understand  there  dripping  with  rain  and  trembling 
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with  cold  while  the  gay  carriages 
flashed  past  them.  She  would  relate 
how  thin  and  feeble  during  the  Te 
Deum  a  very  old  priest  looked  who 
majestically  bore  the  load  of  his  heavy 
gold  and  silver  ornaments,  of  the  mas¬ 
sive  silver  books  and  the  Holy  Sacra¬ 
ment  that  his  trembling  hands  lifted 
high  and  reverently  above  the  kneeling 
multitude.  She  spoke  movingly  of 
some  wretched  beggar  whose  eye  she 
had  caught  flxed  with  pathetic  earnest¬ 
ness  and  amazement  on  the  glistening 
visage  of  his  Queen;  and  of  all  the 
flowery  tributes  spread  under  her  feet 
and  poured  upon  her  knees,  she  re¬ 
tained  only  a  little  broken  rose-bud 
thrown  to  her  by  a  ragged  child  who 
had  had  to  fight  painfully  with  the 
crowd  in  order  to  reach  her. 

There  was  bitter  disdain  and  passion¬ 
ate  wrath  in  the  voice  of  Elizabeth 
Empress  of  Austria  when  she  spoke  of 
Court  fetters  and  the  obligations  of 
her  exalted  rank.  Yet  she  found  that 
pomp  and  magnificence  were  necessary 
to  the  monarch  and  his  family.  The 
hypocrisy  which  she  had  to  counte¬ 
nance  and  defend  stung  her  proud 
spirit: — 

We  are  exactly  like  the  actresses  in 
a  tragedy;  the  actresses  are  our  sisters. 
When  we  play  our  parts,  we  have  to 
wear  the  garments  and  the  appearance 
of  ages  long  gone  by.  We  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  personages  who  also  seem 
to  come  from  the  realm  of  dreams;  we 
change  our  voices  and  our  hearts;  we 
become  creatures  quite  apart  from  our 
own  selves  and  we  conceal  our  distress 
in  order  not  to  spoil  the  comedy:  it  is 
atrocious  but  Inevitable. 

And  on  the  rare  occasions  when  she 
appeared  at  the  Burg,  the  Empress  ex¬ 
acted  a  strict  observance  of  all  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  Empire.  She  even  en¬ 
forced  some  of  these  laws  with  a  zeal 
unexpected  from  one  who  loved  her  in¬ 
dependence  and  the  solitude  of  secret 
haunts  better  than  anything  else  in 


the  world.  Notwithstanding  her  per¬ 
sonal  inclinations,  the  Empress  proved 
a  stern  ruler  of  Court  etiquette;  to  her 
the  archduchesses  of  the  present  day 
are  indebted  for  the  trouble  of  controll¬ 
ing  every  movement  of  vivacity,  every 
sign  of  interest,  of  lowering  their 
voices  to  a  murmur  scarcely  audible; 
and— when  their  natural  temperament 
does  not  act  in  open  rebellion  against 
the  laws— of  gliding  like  statues,  in¬ 
sensible  and  inanimate.  The  Queen  of 
Roumania— for  it  is  to  her  I  must  ever 
revert,  as  I  have  been  able  to  study 
her  in  a  definite  and  constant  manner 
—the  Queen  of  Roumania  had  un¬ 
bounded  admiration  and  sympathy  for 
the  Empress  of  Austria,  for  the  silent, 
tempestuous  and  ardent  soul  whose 
wild  beatings  were  only  soothed  by  the 
sound  of  the  winds  and  the  sea,  whose 
instinct  dramatized  every  hour  of  her 
existence  long  before  the  presentment 
turned  to  reality.  And  the  Empress 
loved  the  gushing,  child-like  beauty  of 
the  poetical  and  impressionable  Car¬ 
men  Sylva.  Although  she  has  much 
more  than  other  Queens  come  into 
touch  with  all  the  classes  of  her  na¬ 
tion,  Carmen  Sylva  cannot  be  num¬ 
bered  among  the  travelling  Queens,  nor 
does  she  often  leave  her  palace  during 
the  winter  months;  she  never  walks  in 
the  streets  of  her  capital;  and  when 
during  her  stay  in  London  she  strolled 
incoffnito  along  the  street,  she  could 
scarcely  move,  bewildered  as  She  was 
by  the  crowd  and  the  fact  of  being 
unnoticed.  “Is  walking  in  the  streets 
such  a  terrible  struggle  always?”  said 
she;  “do  you  always  meet  those  faces 
which  look  upon  you  in  strong  indif¬ 
ference  and  yet  seem  hungry,  stirred 
by  some  secret  desire?” 

Another  incident  which  also  took 
place  in  London  proved  to  the  Queen 
all  the  Import  given  by  rank  to  the 
slightest  word  a  Sovereign  pronounces, 
and  how  much  more  difficult  it  is  to 
simple  mortals  who  wish  to  convey 
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their  ideas  and  conviction  to  impress 
auditors  than  when  eloquence  is 
scarcely  needed,  because  the  bare  fact 
of  interest  shown  in  such  and  such  a 
question  by  a  high  personage  suffices. 
The  Queen  had  expressed  a  desire  to 
visit  Kew  Gardens,  and  we  followed 
Her  Majesty  at  first  through  the  spa¬ 
cious  and  beautiful  grounds  and  then 
through  the  hot-houses;  naturally  the 
Queen,  though  incognito,  walked  ahead 
of  our  little  party,  and  we  soon  became 
so  engrossed  by  the  sight  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  and  splendid  floral  treasures  that 
we  thought  of  nothing  else.  The  gar¬ 
dener  led  the  way,  and  as  visitors  were 
very  numerous  that  day  he  insisted  on 
the  people  not  stopping  long  before 
each  plant  and  bringing  confusion.  We 
often  beard  him  say  in  a  distinct,  mo¬ 
notonous  voice:  “Please  walk  on,  la¬ 
dies  and  gentlemen,  walk  on.”  We 
were  just  in  front  of  one  of  those 
dainty  orchids  whose  petals  bear  the 
vivid  hues  of  a  sunset  sky,  when  I 
remarked  that  we  halted  a  minute  or 
two  and  the  gardener’s  voice  was  ris¬ 
ing  to  an  unusual  pitch.  I  raised  my 
head,  and  to  our  mingled  annoyance 
and  amusement  found  out  that  the 
Queen  had  completjely  forgotten  her 
incognito,  and  reverting  to  similar  occa¬ 
sions  in  which  her  royal  duties  always 
obliged  her  to  pay  compliments  and 
declare  her  high  satisfaction,  she  now 
stood  distributing  her  radiant  and  kind 
smiles  right  and  left;  and  being  short¬ 
sighted  she  could  not  observe  that  her 
politeness  was  received  with  stolid  in¬ 
difference.  Moreover,  the  gardener 
was  getting  quite  nervous,  while  Car¬ 
men  Sylva  gently  said:  “The  flowers 
are  beautiful  indeed,  but  I  am  quite 
delighted  with  the  orchids.  And  what 
trouble  you  must  have  to  take  care  of 
all  this  quantity  of  plants.  What  a 
fervent  admirer  of  nature  you  must  be. 
I  congratulate  you— I  am  really  de¬ 
lighted.  I  fully  appreciate  your  efforts 
and  their  excellent  results,”  sentences 


which  pronounced  by  an  undisguised 
Queen  w'ould  have  been  published, 
eagerly  copied  by  the  newspapers,  and 
brought  to  that  gardener  a  great  pride 
and  contentment.  But  alas!  they  lacked 
the  conventional  force  they  would 
have  carried  along  their  every  syllable 
had  the  man  only  guessed  who  was  the 
lady  to  whom  his  rough  voice  spoke  in 
terms  rude  and  angry.  “Will  you  go 
along?  This  has  lasted  more  than  ten 
minutes.  You  are  preventing  the  other 
visitors  from  advancing.”  We  had  in 
vain  been  trying  to  join  the  Queen— 
the  crowd  was  dense  between  her  and 
ourselves,  and  when  I  was  at  last  able 
to  reach  her  and  hurriedly  reminded 
her  of  the  incognito  and  the  mistake 
she  wUs  making.  Carmen  Sylva  burst 
into  childish  glee.  “Now,”  said  she, 
as  we  found  ourselves  safely  out  of  the 
hot-house  and  far  from  the  obnoxious 
keeper,  “whenever  I  hear  you  ladies 
speak  again  of  my  personal  charm  and 
attractive  manners  I  will  just  say  the 
magic  words:  Kew  Gardens,  Kew  Gar¬ 
deners,  and  you  will  be  silenced.”  This 
small  event  was  duly  related  to  Queen 
Victoria,  who  also  laughed  very  much 
when  I  imitated  in  Her  presence  our 
Queen’s  speech  to  the  gardener,  and 
her  royal  demeanor,  thrown  away  upon 
the  unconscious  man;  and  then  Queen 
Victoria,  turning  to  Carmen  Sylva, 
said:  “You  see,  dear,  we  are  not  as 
much  to  be  pitied  as  some  of  us  seem 
to  think.  Only  imagine  the  effect  of 
all  we  say  and  do;  although  we  have 
to  be  cautious  more  than  any  other 
women,  we  cannot  but  try  to  use  well 
the  formidable  weapons  we  wield  and 
that  blood  and  rank  confer  upon  us.” 

From  this  little  story  I  shall  not  be 
accused  of  taking  an  Imprudent  view  if 
I  say  I  am  convinced  that  sovereigns 
w’ould  be  the  most  wretched  creatures 
under  the  sun  were  they  deprived  not 
only  of  their  moral  rights,  their  scep¬ 
tres  and  crowns,  but  also  of  all  the 
small  and  great  attributes  of  their  ex- 
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alted  position.  Therefore,  when  they 
stoop  to  change  their  attitudes  and 
ways  for  ours,  and  endeavor  to  assume 
simplicity  and  the  troubles  of  an  ex¬ 
istence  whose  peace  and  comfort  are 
not  defended  from  the  invasion  of  care 
by  a  strong  barrier,  they  act  thus  be¬ 
cause  the  anomaly  pleases  them,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  perfectly  certain  that 
they  are  only  playing  a  part,  and  will 
be  able  to  resume  their  interrupted 
task  which  forces  them  to  soa'r  above 
our  common  evils  and  our  common  en¬ 
joyments.  That  the  interest  they  show 
nowadays  in  every  social  endeavor  in 
which  the  welfare  of  humanity  Is  con¬ 
cerned  makes  them  better  akin  to  the 
best  amongst  us,  I  cannot  deny;  but 
that  they  form  a  race  apart,  that  in 
order  to  preserve  their  dignity  and  the 
glamour  that  surrounds  their  history, 
they  will  ever  be  obliged  to  remain 
hidden  in  the  distant  haze  of  pomp  and 
mystery,  is  equally  undeniable.  Car¬ 
men  Sylva  will  again  help  to  prove 
what  I  advance:  and  as  she  can  in  no 
^^’ay  be  suspected  of  harboring  in  her 
bosom  the  secret  fire  of  pride,  the  in- 
tluence  of  heredity  alone  will  account 
for  the  necessity  that  leads  me  to  draw 
a  conclusion  favorable  to  the  intangi¬ 
bility  of  monarchical  ideas  from  the 
character  of  one  who  strives  to  destroy 
the  chains  wrought  by  pride  and  preju¬ 
dice.  Carmen  Sylva  is  the  most  sweet- 
tempered  lady  I  have  ever  known;  her 
patience,  however  severely  tried,  never 
gives  way.  She  puts  up  with  the  most 
disagreeable  people  that  come  across 
her  path,  and  It  is  touching  to  see  how 
much  she  humors  those  who,  having 
discovered  the  depths  and  extent  of 
her  kindness,  trespass  upon  her  unwav¬ 
ering  amiability  and  the  full  command 
that  she  possesses  over  her  will  and 
nerves.  For  my  part  I  remember  hav¬ 
ing  seen  our  Queen  angry  only  once; 
and  I  am  sorry  to  own  that  I  willing¬ 
ly  gave  her  occasion  to  look  rebuke 
upon  me,  because  real  words  of  rebuke 


and  disparagement  she  cannot  speak. 
One  day,  after  an  exhaustive  conversa¬ 
tion,  of  which  the  subject  was  human 
destiny,  human  misery,  the  eternal 
pain  and  hope  that  gnaw  at  every 
heart,  I  was  led  to  relate  a  few  do¬ 
mestic  dramas  which  I  had  witnessed 
or  been  told  of,  and  to  point  out  all 
the  various  species  of  misfortune  that 
I  had  met  with  among  our  society 
people,  and  also  the  aristocracy  and 
bourgeoisie  of  other  lands.  To*  every 
one  of  these  tragedies,  obscure  and 
thrilling,  the  Queen  opposed  the  tale 
of  a  tragedy  as  awful  that  had  hap¬ 
pened  in  former  days  among  her  own 
people  or  acquaintances  or  ancestors. 
Kings,  Queens  and  Princes  belonging 
to  royal  families,  and  the  more  I  en¬ 
larged  on  the  strain  of  suffering  Im¬ 
posed  by  fate  on  the  unhappy  victims 
of  my  class,  the  more  the  Queen  in¬ 
sisted  upon  the  uncommon  amount  of 
wretchedness  which  was  or  had  been 
the  portion  of  her  equals.  Soon  I  saw 
that  even  Carmen  Sylva  seemed  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  souls  of  the  beings  who 
were  superior  in  blood  and  rank  had 
been  greater  too  in  their  comprehen¬ 
sion  and  grasp  of  misery,  had  borne  an 
unusual  load  of  distress  because  theirs 
was  a  lot  unusual.  In  fact,  for  those 
privileged  few  she  also  wanted  to  se¬ 
cure  the  privilege  of  bearing  and  un¬ 
derstanding  pain  better  than  others. 
Our  discussion  became  fierce.  Two 
races,  not  two  souls,  were  face  to  face, 
each  struggling  for  precedence  In  the 
realm  of  sorrow,  where  the  poor  and 
the  humble  are  Kings,  and  thus  per¬ 
haps  nearer  to  the  Immortal  King.  The 
Queen’s  eloquence  and  my  stubborn 
resolution  were  equally  loath  to  give 
way.  At  last,  almost  vanquished  by 
Her  Majesty’s  triumphant  arguments. 
I  was  about  to  plead  guilty,  when  a 
flash  of  victory  shone  In  my  eyes  and 
I  exclaimed:  “No— no— no,  they  are  not 
superior  to  us  in  the  dominion  of  pain; 
that  supremacy  at  least  does  not  be- 
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long  to  them.  Can  Your  Majesty  men¬ 
tion  to  me  a  King  who  has  committed 
suicide?”  This  argument,  which  the 
Queen  might  easily  have  destroyed  .by 
proving  the  superiority  of  patience  and 
religion  in  the  hearts  of  desperate  sov¬ 
ereigns,  yet  struck  her  deeply,  and 
after  a  few  moments’  silence  she 
changed  the  conversation  and  never 
again  returned  to  the  perilous  subject 
The  idea  of  their  Inborn  grandeur  is 
to  monarcbs  and  Princes  the  salt  and 
cement  of  their  souls;  they  can  justly 
boast  of  the  discipline  taught  them 
from  their  earliest  childhood,  and 
whose  maintenance  is  as  necessa^^  to 
them  as  their  own  breath.  Court  eti¬ 
quette  is  neither  a  nuisance  for  those 
who  inspire  nor  for  those  who  exercise 
it;  it  gives  to  courtiers  and  great  per¬ 
sonages  a  sense  of  their  personal  value 
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and  a  means  of  gratifying  the  inward 
respect  that  they  have  for  themselves. 
A  Prince  who  is  unable  to  bear  the 
boredom  of  listening  for  hours  to  dis¬ 
courses  and  speeches  that  do  not  In 
the  least  interest  him  will  ever  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  weakling,  whereas  a  King- 
even  a  mediocre  King— who  would  be 
up  to  any  strain  inherent  in  his  situa¬ 
tion,  must  win  respect,  because  he  has 
obeyed  the  behests  of  his  caste  and 
his  ancestry. 

Sovereigns  who  walk  with  alacrity 
in  the  way  of  modern  aspirations  are 
to  be  revered  and  loved  for  the  great 
sacrifice  that  they  make,  when  they 
are  sincere;  but  in  their  own  opinion 
and  the  imagination  of  the  nations, 
their  real  place  is  half-way  between 
the  demi-gods  of  ancient  mythology 
and  the  Uebermenachen  of  Nietsche. 

Helene  Tacareaoo. 


OTHELLO  ON  THE  STAGE. 


Among  all  the  characters  in  the  acted 
plays  of  Shakespeare  there  are  very 
few  that  require  for  their  adequate 
representation^  so  rare  a  combination 
of  qualities  in  the  actor  as  does 
Othello.  To  an  imposing  presence 
(which,  as  the  records  of  Edmund 
Kean’s  performance  show,  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  imposing  stature,)  must 
be  joined  not  grandeur  of  manner 
merely  and  outward  dignity,  but  the 
power  of  expressing  that  nobility  of 
soul  which  is  implicit  in  every  line  of 
the  text  but  Is  so  difficult  to  reproduce 
satisfactorily  upon  the  stage.  It  is  the 
absence  of  this  quality  that  has  made 
the  really  great  Otbellos  of  stage  his¬ 
tory  so  few,  in  spite  of  the  obvious 
scope  for  the  tragedian’s  art  which  the 
character  affords.  It  is  not  a  part  in 
which  a  certain  measure  of  success  can 
be  attained  by  dint  of  manner  and 


trick,  as,  for  instance,  is  Richard  the 
Third.  As  “Gloster”  every  inferior 
hack  can  find  some  scenes  which  are 
within  his  range,  and  so  makes  his 
“points,”  and  has  his  “moments.”  Nor 
does  the  part  play  itself  as  to  some 
extent  Hamlet  does.  In  Hamlet,  it  is 
said,  no  actor  ever  completely  failed, 
because  the  words  and  actions  must  of 
themselves  produce  some  amount  of 
effect  apart  from  any  question  of  In¬ 
spiration  in  the  Interpreter.  With 
Othello  this  is  not  so.  '  The  action  of 
the  play  is  so  sublime  and  at  the  same 
time  so  severely  simple  that,  unless  it 
is  informed  and  sustained  by  the  lofty 
genius  of  the  principal  player,  it  can 
produce  no  effect  at  all.  Either  it 
must  live  and  move  upon  the  topmost 
heights  of  pity  and  terror  or  it  must 
fail  utterly.  It  is  made  up  of  the 
simple  elemental  passions,  “love  strong 
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as  death  and  jealousy  cruel  as  the 
grave.”  And  no  actor’s  graces  or  stage 
tricks  will  avail  to  fill  the  swelling 
outlines  if  the  massiveness  of  soul  be 
absent  by  which  and  through  which 
alone  these  passions  can  be  adequateiy 
portrayed.  “For  he  was  great  of 
heart.” 

And  there  is  another  reason  for  the 
comparative  infrequency  of  worthy 
representations  of  “Othello”  upon  the 
stage.  Never  is  it  more  true  that  “two 
stars  keep  not  their  motion  in  one 
sphere,”  than  when  the  sphere  is  a 
theatre,  at  any  rate  when  the  stars  are 
of  the  same  sex.  A  single  planet  with 
a  number  of  satellites  has  been  the 
arrangement  that  has  more  usually 
found  favor.  And  in  “Othello”  there 
are  two  male  parts  of  almost  equal 
eminence.  Occasionally  lago  has  been 
allowed  to  take  his  rightful  place.  But 
more  commonly  the  Moor,  like  the 
Turk,  has  brooked  no  rival  near  the 
throne,  and  the  play  has  suffered  from 
the  depression  into  a  foil  of  one  who 
should  have  faced  the  protagonist  on 
equal  terms.  “You  are  the  best  lago  I 
have  ever  played  with,”  said  Kean  on 
one  occasion  to  an  actor  much  his  in¬ 
ferior  in  reputation.  And  observing 
that  the  compliment  was  received  with 
less  gratification  than  might  be  expect¬ 
ed,  he  added,  “Why  do  you  smile?” 

“Because  I  have  known  five  other 
lagos  to  whom  you  have  said  the  same 
thing,”  was  the  reply.  The  anecdote 
is  instructive  as  showing  the  greatest 
of  all  Othellos  going  about  the  country 
and  accepting  with  indifference  the 
lagos  that  were  supplied  him  as  he 
might  accept  the  scenery  and  stage  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  provincial  theatres. 

Richard  Burbage,  one  of  the  greatest 
names  in  English  theatrical  history, 
set  the  fashion  which,  with  some  emi¬ 
nent  exceptions,  has  been  followed  ever 
since,  of  treating  Othello  as  the  lead¬ 
ing  part  In  the  tragedy.  The  unknown 
writer  of  the  elegy  upon  him  includes 


it  as  follows  in  the  enumeration  of  his 
characters. 

But  let  me  not  forget  one  chiefest  part 
Wherein  beyond  the  rest  he  moved  the 
heart. 

The  grieved  Moor  made  jealous  by  a 
slave. 

Who  sent  his  wife  to  fiil  a  timeless 
grave. 

These  lines  are  of  doubtful  authen¬ 
ticity.  But  we  know  enough  of  Bur¬ 
bage’s  tragic  power  and  the  force  and 
animation  of  his  acting  to  believe  that 
the  early  popularity  of  “Othello”  upon 
the  stage  was  in  great  part  due  to  him. 
This  popularity  was  maintained  during 
the  period  of  the  Restoration,  a  res¬ 
toration  of  the  theatre  as  well  as  of 
monarchical  government,  and  both  in 
a  debased  form.  In  spite,  however,  of 
the  prominence  at  this  time  of  come¬ 
dies  of  contemporary  life  and  manners, 
many  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  still  held 
the  stage.  And  among  those  that  were 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  atten¬ 
tions  of  the  “improver”  of  the  type  of 
Davenant  was  “Othello.”  This  epoch 
of  stage  history  is  the  reign  of  Better- 
ton,  as  the  former  was  the  reign  of 
Burbage.  And  in  Othello  Betterton 
found  one  of  his  most  admired  parts. 
For  into  it,  as  into  his  Hotspur  and 
his  Brutus,  he  was  able  to  throw  the 
generous  ardor  and  nobility  which 
characterized  all  his  tragic  acting,  and 
were  especially  needful  in  this  case. 
Steele  writing  of  him  in  the  “Tatler” 
says. 

The  wonderful  agony  which  he  ap¬ 
peared  in  when  he  examined  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  the  handkerchief  in 
“Othello”;  the  mixture  of  love  that  In¬ 
truded  upon  his  mind,  upon  the  Inno¬ 
cent  answers  Desdemona  makes,  be¬ 
trayed  in  his  gesture  such  a  variety 
and  vicissitude  of  passions  as  would 
admonish  a  man  to  be  afraid  of  his 
own  heart,  and  perfectly  convince  him 
that  it  is  to  stab  it,  to  admit  that  worst 
of  daggers,  jealousy.  Whoever  reads 
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in  his  closet  this  admirable  scene  will 
find  that  he  cannot,  except  he  has  as 
warm  an  Imagination  as  Shakespeare 
himself,  find  any  but  dry,  Incoherent 
and  broken  sentences;  but  a  reader 
that  has  seen  Betterton  act  It  observes 
there  could  not  be  a  word  added,  that 
longer  speeches  had  been  unnatural, 
nay  impossible,  In  Othello’s  circum¬ 
stances. 

Pepys  considered  Betterton  “the  best 
actor  in  the  world,’’  but  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  seen  him  in  “Othello,’’ 
which  indeed  seemed  to  him  “a  mean 
thing.”  He  once  saw  an  actor  named 
Burt  in  the  part,  but  does  not  trouble 
himself  to  set  down  a  word  of  criti¬ 
cism  on  his  performance,  though  he  is 
quick  to  note  “By  the  same  token  a 
very  pretty  lady  that  sat  by  me  called 
out  to  see  Desdemona  smothered.”  By 
the  same  token,  to  borrow  Mr.  Pepys’s 
phrase,  Desdemona  was  the  first  part 
to  be  acted  by  a  woman  on  the  Eng¬ 
lish  stage.  The  change  was  made  just 
after  the  Restoration,  and  a  prologue 
written  for  the  occasion  gives  the  rea¬ 
son  for  it  thus: 

Our  women  are  defective,  and  so  sized 
You’d  think  they  were  some  of  the 
guard  disguised: 

For,  to  speak  truth,  men  act,  that  are 
between. 

Forty  and  fifty,  wenches  of  fifteen; 
With  bone  so  large,  and  nerve  so  In- 
compllant. 

When  you  call  Desdemona,  enter  Giant. 

After  the  time  of  Betterton  no  mem¬ 
orable  Othello  arose  for  a  hundred 
years,  a  fact  which  only  becomes  re¬ 
markable  when  we  remember  that 
those  hundred  years  include  the  whole 
life  of  David  Garrick.  But  the  great¬ 
est  of  English  actors  failed  to  make 
much  Impression  in  this,  one  of  the 
greatest  acting  parts  in  English  dra¬ 
matic  literature.  In  the  first  place  he 
was  always  greater  In  comedy  than  in 
tragedy.  And  secondly  his  tragic  suc¬ 
cesses,  Hamlet,  Richard,  Lear,  were 


due  rather  to  the  wonderful  variety 
and  fiexibdlity  of  his  art,  to  his  mo¬ 
ments  of  frenzied  passion  and  his 
power  of  inspiring  awe  and  terror, 
than  to  any  capacity  for  sustained 
sublimity  or  grandeur.  And  so,  after 
Barry  came  to  the  front,  Garrick,  who 
with  all  his  vanity  was  shrewd  enough 
in  recognizing  his  own  limitations, 
never  played  Othello  again.  For  he 
knew  that  in  this  part  he  could  not 
compete  with  the  stately  presence  and 
silver  voice  of  his  rival,  any  more  than 
the  fiery  impetuosity  of  his  Romeo 
could  hold  its  own  against  Barry’s 
melting  seductiveness.  And  Barry  was 
one  of  those  actors  who  are  called 
great  in  their  own  day  but  not  after¬ 
wards. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  John  Kemble  acted  Othello 
with  success.  But  when  we  reach 
Kemble  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  the 
career  of  Kean,  before  whose  coming, 
as  Leigh  Hunt  said,  Kemble  faded 
like  a  tragedy  ghost.  So  we  cannot 
stop  to  say  more  of  the  elder  actor 
than  that  his  Othello  was  cold  and 
stately,  that  it  had  a  certain  shadowy 
greatness,  but  lacked  altogether  the 
human  feeling  and  fire  of  his  con¬ 
queror.  Great  as  he  was  in  Shylock 
and  Richard,  Othello  may  be  taken  to 
have  been  Edmund  Kean’s  greatest 
part  and  the  most  typical  both  of  the 
excellences  and  shortcomings  of  his 
genius.  “Othello,”  says  G.  H.  Lewes, 
“which  is  the  most  trying  of  all 
Shakespeare’s  parts,  was  Kean’s  mas¬ 
terpiece.”  The  greatness  of  his  art 
rose  to  the  greatness  of  the  demands 
made  upon  it.  A  passage  in  which  the 
same  critic  examines  the  impersona¬ 
tion  in  detail  will  show  how  this  single 
character  Illustrates  Kean’s  art  as  a 
whole. 

Kean’s  range  of  expression,  as  al¬ 
ready  hinted,  was  very  limited.  His 
physical  aptitudes  were  such  as  con¬ 
fined  him  to  the  strictly  tragic  pas- 
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BloDs,  and  for  these  be  was  magnifi¬ 
cently  endowed.  Small  and  insignifi¬ 
cant  in  figure,  he  could  at  times  be¬ 
come  impressively  commanding  by  the 
lion-llke  power  and  grace  of  his  bear¬ 
ing.  I  remember  the  last  time  I  saw 
him  play  Othello,  how  puny  he  ap¬ 
peared  beside  Macready,  until.  In  the 
third  act  when  roused  by  lago’s  taunts 
and  insinuations  be  moved  towards 
him  with  a  gouty  hobble,  seized  him 
by  the  throat,  and  in  a  well-known 
explosion,  ‘‘Villain!  be  sure  you  prove,” 
etc.,  seemed  to  swell  into  a  stature 
which  made  Macready  appear  small. 
...  It  was,  one  must  confess,  a  patchy 
performance  considered  as  a  whole; 
some  parts  were  miserably  tricky, 
others  misconceived,  others  gabbled 
over  In  haste  to  reach  the  “points”; 
but  it  was  irradiated  with  such  fiasbes 
that  I  would  again  risk  broken  ribs 
for  the  chance  of  a  good  place  in  the 
pit  to  see  anything  like  it  .  .  .  From 
the  third  act  onwards  all  was  wrought 
out  with  a  mastery  over  the  resources 
•f  expression  such  as  has  been  seldom 
approached.  In  the  successive  unfold¬ 
ing  of  these  great  scenes  he  repre¬ 
sented  with  incomparable  effect  the 
lion-like  fury,  the  deep  and  haggard 
pathos,  the  forlorn  sense  of  desolation 
alternating  with  gusts  of  stormy  cries 
for  vengeance,  the  misgivings  and  sud¬ 
den  reassurances,  the  calm  and  deadly 
resolution  of  one  not  easily  moved,  but 
who,  being  moved,  was  stirred  to  the 
very  depths. 

These  words  were  written  by  Lewes 
near  the  end  of  bis  life  looking  back 
on  the  triumphs  of  an  actor  who  bad 
been  dead  forty  years.  In  the  year 
before  Lewes’s  birth  we  find  Hazlitt 
telling  the  same  tale.  “Mr.  Kean’s 
Othello  is  his  best  character  and  the 
highest  effort  of  genius  on  the  stage.” 
And  again: 

He  displayed  the  same  excellences 
and  the  same  defects  as  in  his  former 
characters.  [There  was  not]  through¬ 
out,  that  noble  tide  of  deep  and  sus¬ 
tained  passion,  impetuous  and  majestic, 
that  “fiows  on  to  the  Propontlc,  and 
knows  no  ebb,”  which  raises  our  ad¬ 


miration  and  pity  of  the  lofty-minded 
Moor.  There  were,  however,  repeated 
bursts  of  feeling  and  energy  which  we 
have  never  seen  surpassed.  The  whole 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  third  act  was 
a  masterpiece  of  profound  pathos  and 
exquisite  conception  and  its  effect  on 
the  house  was  electrical. 

One  of  the  keenest  criticisms  ever 
passed  on  this  actor  is  that  attributed 
to  Byron,  that  “to  see  him  act  was 
like  reading  Shakespeare  by  fiasbes  of 
lightning,”  so  wonderfully  would  bis 
genius  light  up  a  whole  play  from  time 
to  time  in  the  midst  of  passages  of 
dulness.  So  then  in  despite  of  all  bis 
characteristic  irregularities  and  capri¬ 
cious  lapses  from  taste  Kean’s  Othello 
bears  out  what  has  been  claimed  for 
it;  it  was  great  because  of  the  lofty 
nobility  of  soul  that  underlay  and  sus¬ 
tained  his  conception  of  it. 

Appropriately  enough  his  last  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  stage  was  made  in 
this  character,  and  under  circum¬ 
stances  that  suited  well  with  his  wild 
and  picturesque  career.  On  March 
25th,  1833,  he  was  announced  to  play 
Othello  to  the  lago  of  his  son  Charles. 
Worn  out  as  he  was  by  dissipation  and 
a  life  lived  at  continual  high  pressure 
be  could  only  keep  up  his  sinking 
strength  by  doses  of  hot  brandy  and 
water.  At  first  all  went  well.  His 
acting  was  as  noble  as  ever,  the  audi¬ 
ence  enthusiastic.  “Mind  you  keep 
near  me,”  he  whispered  to  his  son  as 
they  began  the  third  act 

His  determination  [says  an  eye-wit¬ 
ness,]  seemed  more  than  a  match  for 
his  weakness;  and  as  lago  distilled  the 
first  drops  of  poison  into  bis  ear,  the 
force,  beauty,  and  truth  of  his  acting 
exhibited  the  evidence  of  the  unfading 
charm  within.  [But  the  exertion  was 
too  great,]  and  as  he  endeavored  to 
abandon  himself  to  the  overwhelming 
storm  of  passion  ...  a  marked  change 
came  over  the  tragedian;  he  trembled 
—stopped  — tottered  — reeled;  Charles, 
fearing  the  worst,  went  forward  and 
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extended  his  arms;  the  father  made 
another  effort  and  advanced  towards 
his  son  with  “Villain,  be  sure,”  but  it 
was  of  no  use,  and  with  a  whispered 
moan  “I  am  dying,  speak  to  them  for 
me,”  he  sank  insensible  into  Charles’ 
arms. 

A  few  weeks  later  he  died,  leaving 
Macready  undisputed  master  of  the 
English  stage.  But  Macready,  great 
actor  as  he  was,  was  never  the  man 
to  rival  his  greater  predecessor  as 
Othello.  The  broad  elemental  passions, 
to  quote  Lewes  once  more,  of  the  ideal 
characters  of  tragedy,  were  altogether 
outside  his  range. 

The  anguish  of  a  weak,  timid,  pros¬ 
trate  mind  he  can  represent  with  a 
sorrowing  pathos  asi  great  as  Kean  in 
the  heroic  agony  of  Othello;  and  in  all 
the  touching  domesticities  of  tragedy  he 
is  unrivalled.  But  be  fails  in  the  char¬ 
acters  which  demand  impassioned 
grandeur  and  a  certain  largo  of  execu¬ 
tion.  His  Macbeth  and  Othello  have 
fine  touches  but  they  are  essentially 
nnberoic,  their  passion  is  fretful  and 
irritable  instead  of  being  broad,  vehe¬ 
ment,  overwhelming. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  lagos  of 
stage  history.  It  is  obvious  at  once 
that  the  Interest  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  scenes,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  theatre,  lies  in  the  contest  between 
these  two  characters,  a  contest,  that  is, 
between  soul  and  brain;  the  noble, 
impulsive  giant-soul  of  the  one  man 
fighting  blindly  against  the  keen  tor¬ 
menting  intellect  of  the  other.  But  the 
tendency,  already  noted,  to  reduce  lago 
from  an  antagonist  to  a  foil  has  not 
infrequently  detracted  from  the  effect 
of  this  situation,  so  that  the  represent¬ 
atives  of  lago  have  received  compara¬ 
tively  little  notice  from  the  chroniclers 
of  the  stage.  Davies  in  his  “Miscella¬ 
nies  of  Acting”  tells  us  that  Colley  Cib¬ 
ber  acted  lago  “in  a  style  so  drawling 
and  hypocritical,  and  wore  the  mask 
of  honesty  so  loosely  that  Othello,  who 


is  not  drawn  a  fool,  must  have  seen 
the  villain  through  his  thin  disguises.” 
He  adds  that  Macklin,  more  famous  as 
the  restorer  of  Shakespeare’s  Sbylock, 
was  in  1744  the  only  proper  lago  that 
bad  been  seen  for  a  century.  But  we 
must  pass  over  more  than  another 
century  before  we  come  to  an  lago 
over  whom  we  need  linger.  In  1881 
the  leading  English  and  American  ac¬ 
tors  of  the  day,  Henry  Irving  and  Ed¬ 
win  Booth,  appeared  at  the  Lyceum  in 
a  magnificent  revival  of  “Othello”  in 
which  they  alternated  the  leading 
parts.  Each  excelled  in  lago,  for  each 
possessed  the  qualities  which  make  up 
an  intellectual  actor  rather  than  the 
robuster  characteristics,  whether  of 
physique  or  of  temperament,  that  are 
requisite  for  the  Moor.  Of  Irving 
Mr.  William  Archer  wrote:  “In  propor¬ 
tion  as  a  character  addresses  itself  to 
the  Intellect  rather  than  the  sympathy 
of  the  audience  in  precisely  the  same 
proportion  does  Mr.  Irving  succeed  in 
it.  .  .  .  His  lago,  who  speaks  from  the 
brain,  comes  as  near  perfection  as  any¬ 
thing  he  has  done.” 

The  criticism  would  apply  almost 
equally  well  to  the  cold  keenly-polished 
performance  of  Booth.  The  American 
actor  has  himself  left  os  an  interesting 
analysis  of  the  character  as  he  sees  it. 

To  portray  lago  properly  you  must 
seem  to  •  be  what  all  the  characters 
think  you  are,  not  what  the  spectators 
know  you  to  be;  try  to  win  even  them 
by  your  sincerity.  Don’t  act  the  vil¬ 
lain.  don’t  look  it,  or  speak  it  (by  scowl¬ 
ing  and  growling  all  the  time  I  mean), 
but  think  it  all  the  time.  Be  genial, 
sometimes  jovial,  always  gentlemanly. 
Quick  in  motion  as  in  thought;  lithe 
and  sinuous  as  a  snake.  A  certain 
bluffness  (which  my  temperament  does 
not  afford)  should  be  added  to  preserve 
the  military  fiavor  of  the  character.  In 
this  particular  I  fall  utterly,  my  lago 
lacks  the  soldierly  quality.  My  con¬ 
solation  is  that  we  know  him  more  as 
a  courtier  than  a  soldier. 
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It  is  a  very  significant  fact  that  these 
two  impersonations  of  la  go,  the  most 
notable  in  the  history  of  the  character, 
have  been  the  work  of  modem  actors; 
that,  whereas  the  leading  tragedians 
of  the  past  have  striven  to  portray  the 
massive  force  of  Othello,  the  modern 
school,  which  prefers  “character  act¬ 
ing”  to  tragedy,  has  been  attracted 
rather  by  the  delicate  subtlety  of  lago. 
Robust  declamation,  the  full  outlines 

llacmlllaB’i  UacaalM. 


and  the  majestic  style  of  former  times 
have  now  given  way  to  the  colder 
triumphs  of  the  analytical  Intellect, 
and  polished  keenness  of  style.  If  the 
tendency  to  dethrone  Othello  and  ex¬ 
alt  lago  is  to  be  checked,  this  will  be 
done  by  an  actor  who  Is  able  to  apply 
his  intellect,  as  distinct  from  his  power 
of  indicating  the  passions,  to  express¬ 
ing  the  sublime  simplicity  of  “the 
noble  Moor.” 

Gordon  Crosse. 


RACE  AND  RELIGION.* 


I  propose  to  offer  for  consideration 
some  very  general  views  upon  the  ef¬ 
fects  and  inter-action  •  of  the  ideas  of 
Race  and  Reli<'ion  upon  the  political 
grouping  of  the  population  in  various 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  and  of 
Asia,  with  the  object  of  showing  how 
they  unite  and  divide  mankind  over  a 
great  portion  of  the  earth.  It  will  be 
understood,  I  hope,  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  in  a  brief  discussion  to  go  far  or 
thoroughly  over  such  a  wide  field.  I 
can  only  try  to  indicate  some  salient 
points  that  may  be  worth  attention. 

If  we  look  back  upon  the  ancient 
world,  as  It  was  known  to  Greece  and 
to  Rome,  and  as  it  can  be  dimly  sur¬ 
veyed  through  the  records  of  classic 
antiquity,  we  find  that  before  the 
Christian  era  the  populations  were  di¬ 
vided  and  sub-divided  into  races  or 
tribes,  with  names  signifying  a  com¬ 
mon  origin  or  descent;  at  any  rate 
some  kind  of  tribal  association.  The 
designation  of  their  country  was  usu¬ 
ally  derived  from  the  name  of  some 
dominant  race,  as  Gallia  from  the 
Gauls  or  Judea  from  the  Jews;  Indeed 
I  might  say,  as  France  from  the 
Franks  or  England  from  the  Angles. 
Religious  denominations  of  any  large 

*  Presidential  address  delivered  to  the 
Social  and  Political  Education  League,  May, 
1902. 


community  were,  I  venture  to  suggest, 
unknown,  at  any  rate  In  ancient  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  polytheism  of  these  ages 
was  too  local  and  miscellaneous  to 
weld  together  any  considerable  groups 
on  the  basis  of  a  common  worship  or 
belief;  for  although  three  great  reli¬ 
gions  then  existed.  Buddhism,  Hindu¬ 
ism,  and  the  faith  of  Zoroaster  (still 
represented  by  the  Parsees),  these 
were  confined  to  Central  and  Eastern 
Asia.  And,  moreover,  these  religions 
had  not  the  missionary  spirit;  I  mean 
that  they  made  no  vigorous  open  at,- 
tempts  to  spread  and  gain  proselytes, 
still  less  did  they  use  force  to  convert 
great  multitudes.  But  after  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era  a  change  came  over  the  face 
of  the  Western  world.  The  Roman 
empire— that  greatest  monument  of 
human  power,  as  Dean  Church  has 
called  it— began  the  fusion  of  races  in¬ 
to  one  vast  political  society;  its  do¬ 
minion  extended  continuously  from 
Britain  on  the  west  to  Asia  Minor  and 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Caspi¬ 
an  Sea;  it  settled  the  law  and  lan¬ 
guage  of  Southern  Europe.  The  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Roman  empire  is  a 
cardinal  epoch  of  the  world’s  political 
history.  Then  followed  two  events 
of  immense  political  importance  that 
changed  the  whole  aspect  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  religious  world— tb® 
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rise  and  spread  of  two  powerful  mis¬ 
sionary  and  militant  religions.  First 
came  Christianity  to  overspread  the 
lands  which  the  empire  had  levelled 
politically.  Islam  followed  in  the  sev¬ 
enth  century,  and  the  conflict  between 
these  two  rival  faiths,  each  claiming 
universal  spiritual  dominion,  altered 
not  only  the  spiritual  but  also  the  tem¬ 
poral  order  of  things  in  Europe  and 
Western  Asia. 

In  Asia  the  victorious  creed  of  Ma¬ 
homed  imposed  upon  immense  multi¬ 
tudes  a  religious  denomination;  they 
became  Mussulmans.  In  Western 
Europe  the  dominion  of  the  Roman 
empire  had  by  this  time  fallen  to 
pieces:  it  was  torn  asunder  by  barba¬ 
rian  invaders;  but  upon  the  ruins  of 
that  empire  was  built  up  the  great 
Catholic  Church  of  Rome,  which  gath¬ 
ered  together  all  races  of  the  West 
under  the  common  denomination  of 
Christianity.  Beneath  the  canopies  of 
these  two  great  religions  the  primitive 
grouping  of  the  people  survived; 
throughout  Europe  there  were  no  set¬ 
tled  kingdoms  or  nations,  but  a  jumble 
of  races  and  tribes  contending  for 
land  and  power.  Now  we  know  that 
in  Western  Europe  this  strife  and  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  Middle  Ages  at  last  end¬ 
ed  in  the  formation,  on  a  large  scale, 
of  separate  nationalities,  and  perhaps 
we  may  take,  roughly,  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  as  the  period  when 
the  great  territorial  kingdoms  were 
deflnitely  marked  out,  and  when  the 
rulers  were  rounding  off  their  posses¬ 
sions  under  designations  that  may  be 
called  national.  In  these  countries  the 
sub-divisions  according  to  race  bad 
now  lost  almost  all  political  signifl- 
oance;  but  in  the  sixteenth  century 
another  great  disturbing  element  reap¬ 
peared.  The  great  wars  of  religion 
again  made  a  fresh  division  of  the 
people  into  two  camps  of  Roman  Cath¬ 
olics  and  Protestants.  This  ferment 
has  gradually  subsided,  and  at  the 


present  time  all  minor  groups'  of  the 
population  in  Western  Europe  have 
been  absorbed  under  large  national 
designations;  the  nations  are  marked 
off  within  clearly  cut  frontiers,  and 
separated  by  the  paramount  distinc¬ 
tion  of  languages.  In  Western  Europe 
you  do  not  now  deflue  a  man  by  his 
original  race  or  by  his  religion,  you 
ask  whose  natural-born  subject  he  is, 
in  whose  territory  he  lives,  and  you 
class  him  accordingly  as  French,  Eng¬ 
lish,  Spanish  or  Italian. 

Now  it  has  been,  I  think,  one  result 
of  this  consolidation  of  the  West  into 
States  and  Nationalities,  with  religion 
mostly  corresponding  to  the  region, 
that  the  persistence  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  of  the  earlier  ideas  of  race 
and  religion,  the  primordial  grouping 
of  mankind,  has  been  far  too  common¬ 
ly  overlooked  and  undervalued.  My 
present  object  Is  to  lay  stress  on  the 
importance  of  realizing  and  under¬ 
standing  them.  And  I  may  begin  by 
throwing  out  the  suggestion  that  this 
oversight,  this  neglect  of  ideas  and 
facts  that  still  have  great  strength  and 
vitality,  may  be  connected  with  the  in¬ 
fluence,  in  France  and  England,  of  a 
certain  school  of  ix)litical  philosophy 
that  arose  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
in  France.  The  Encyclop^distes,  as 
they  were  called,  because  their  leaders 
wrote  the  celebrated  French  Encyclo¬ 
paedia,  treated  in  theory  all  notions  of 
separate  races,  religions,  and  frontiers 
as  so  many  barriers  against  the  spread 
of  a  common  civilization,  which  was 
to  unite  all  peoples  on  general  princi¬ 
ples  of  reason,  scientific  knowledge, 
and  emancipation  from  local  or  nation¬ 
al  prejudices.  As  a  theory  this  might 
not  have  bad  much  practical  effect; 
but  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  came  the  French  Revolution,  when 
these  philosophical  notions  took  a 
very  seriously  practical  shape;  for  the 
French  Republican  armies  invaded  the 
kingdoms  of  Western  Europe  with  the 
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war-cry  of  universal  fraternity  and 
equality.  Revolutionary  France  ig¬ 
nored  both  race  and  religion.  It  pro¬ 
claimed,  De  Toequeville  says,  above 
and  instead  of  all  peculiar  nationali¬ 
ties,  an  intellectual  citizenship  that 
was  Intended  to  include  the  people  of 
every  country  to  which  it  extended, 
superseding  all  distinctions  of  lan¬ 
guage,  tradition,  and  national  charac¬ 
ter.  Under  Napoleon  ‘this  fierce  im¬ 
pulse  of  democratic  levelling  was 
transformed  into  Imperialism:  be 
aimed  at  restoring  an  Empire  in  the 
West.  But  this  aroused  equally  fierce 
resistance,  and  when  Napoleon  bad 
been  beaten  down,  the  national  feeling 
emerged  stronger  than  ever.  The  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  French  Encyclop6distes 
were  inherited  by  the  English  school 
of  Utilitarians,  led  by  Bentham  and 
the  two  Mills;  and  John  Stuart  Mill  in 
particular,  declared  that  one  of  the 
chief  obstacles  to  human  improvement 
was  the  tendency  to  regard  difference 
of  race  as  indelible.  In  fact,  all  this 
school,  which  had  considerable  influ¬ 
ence  some  forty  years  ago,  treated  re¬ 
ligious  and  social  distinctions  as  in¬ 
convenient  and  decaying  barriers 
against  rational  progress,  or  as  fictions 
invented  by  Indolent  thinkers  to  save 
themselves  the  trouble  of  investigating 
the  true  causes  that  modify  human 
character. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  truth  underlying  this  view.  In 
the  settled  nationalities  of  the  West 
these  distinctions  of  race  and  religion 
have  a  tendency  to  become  unimport¬ 
ant  and  obsolete  for  political  purposes, 
although  a  glance  across  the  water  to 
Ireland  will  remind  us  that  they  have 
by  no  means  disappeared.  What  I 
wish  to  lay  stress  upon  is  the  very  se¬ 
rious  importance  of  race  and  religion, 
politically,  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
and  particularly  in  some  Asiatic  coun¬ 
tries  with  which  England  is  closely 
connected  and  concerned.  For,  in  the 


first  place,  there  has  been  a  notable  re¬ 
vival  of  the  sentiment  of  race  in  East¬ 
ern  Europe.  And,  secondly,  the  spread 
of  European  dominion  over  Asia  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  and  powerful  movements  in  the 
politics  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century;  one  which  may  be¬ 
come  the  dominant  feature  of  politics 
in  the  twentieth  century.  It  is  this 
movement  that  is  forcing  upon  our  se¬ 
rious  attention  the  Immense  practical 
importance  of  race  and  religion. 

The  plan  whicb  I  shall  attempt  to 
follow  in  making  a  brief  survey  of  my 
subject,  is  to  begin  with  a  glance  at 
the  political  condition  of  Central  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  to  travel  rapidly  Eastward. 
In  the  West,  as  I  have  said,  we  have 
compact  and  permanently  established 
States  with  national  governments.  But 
as  soon  as  we  pass  to  Central  Europe 
we  find  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire 
distracted  and  threatened  by  internal 
feuds,  arising  out  of  the  contention  for 
ascendency  of  two  races,  Germans  and 
Slavonians,  and  also  out  of  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  various  provinces  and 
dependencies  for  political  recognition 
of  their  separate  identities,  founded  on 
claims  to  represent  internal  sections  or 
sub-divisions  of  the  two  chief  races. 
The  Slavonic  populations  in  the  north¬ 
west  of  the  Empire  are  parted  asunder 
from  those  in  the  south-east  by  the 
Hungarians,  who  came  in  from  the 
east,  and  are  of  a  different  stock,  and 
who  have  succeeded  in  establishing 
the  federated  kingdom  of  Hungary.  I 
will  not  trouble  yon  with  statistical  or 
geographical  details.  For  my  present 
purpose  it  is  enough  to  mention  that 
the  subjects  of  Austria,  apart  from 
Hungary,  are  classed  in  eight  sepa¬ 
rate  sections,  differentiated  by  separ¬ 
ate  languages,  and  that  Poles,  Bohe¬ 
mians,  Germans,  and  Italians,  are  all 
and  each  claiming  a  kind  of  home 
rule  within  the  empire,  and  show  an 
increasing  tendency  to  group  them- 
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selves  by  distinctions  of  race.  In  Bo¬ 
hemia  the  popuiation  is  nearly  equal¬ 
ly  divided  between  Giermans  and 
Slavs,  who  si>eak  different  languages, 
have  separate  schools,  and  contend 
violently  for  political  preponderance. 
In  Moravia  and  Silesia,  where  the  Slav 
element  is  stronger,  the  same  conflict 
goes  on.  In  Galicia  the  contest  is  be¬ 
tween  Poles  and  Ruthenians,  between 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Greek 
Churches.  In  Hungary  proper  the 
Magyars  have  political  predominance, 
but  the  population  of  German  descent 
and  language  is  more  numerous  than 
the  Magyars:  in  Transylvania,  further 
eastward,  the  Magyars  are  politically 
overriding  the  Slav  races;  in  Croatia 
to  the  southward  a  similar  struggle  is 
going  on.  Throughout  every  province 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire  we 
see  the  same  intermixture  of  races,  re¬ 
ligions,  and  languages— the  more  num¬ 
erous  and  better  united  sections  are 
striving  for  political  ascendency:  the 
weaker  sections  contend  against  them 
by  demanding  autonomy.  And,  as 
all  these  various  antipathies  and 
jealousies  are  represented  in  the 
Parliament  of  the  empire,  the  peace¬ 
ful  consolidation  of  the  empire  in¬ 
to  a  large  national  State  is  in¬ 
terrupted  by  resistance  under  the 
watchword  of  separate  nationalities. 
Religious  differences  between  Roman 
Catholicism,  Calvinism,  and  the  Greek 
Church  in  the  Eastern  provinces,  ac¬ 
centuate  the  incoherence.  Each  sepa¬ 
rate  group  takes  for  its  symbol,  the 
standard  round  which  people  rally,  a 
language— German.  Polish,  Tcheque, 
Ruthenian,  and  so  on.  They  are  all 
being  energetically  maintained  and 
jealously  preserved  in  speech  and  writ¬ 
ing  in  the  schools  and  the  assemblies. 
Moreover,  three  different  Churches,  at 
least,  are  rallying  their  adherents  and 
driving  in  the  wedge  of  religious  dis¬ 
sension.  All  these  groups  go  back  to 
the  early  traditions  and  history  of  the 


races,  they  sharpen  up  old  grievances, 
and  oppose  each  other  vigorously  in 
the  Imperial  Chamber  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  They  are,  in  fact,  endeavoring 
to  construct  an  earlier  formation  of 
civil  society,  and  to  reverse  the  order 
of  political  amalgamation  of  small 
States  into  large  ones  whicb  has  been 
operating  for  centuries  in  Western 
Europe.  In  Western  Europe  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  nationalities  has  been  a  method 
not  of  disintegration,  but  of  concentra¬ 
tion.  It  has  led  within  the  last  flfty 
years  to  the  establishment  of  two 
States  of  first-class  magnitude,  Ger¬ 
many  and  Italy,  and  Louis  Napoleon, 
who  had  proclaimed  the  idea  of  na¬ 
tional  unification,  was  ruined  by  his 
own  policy,  for  the  Germans  destroyed 
his  dynasty,  and  Italy  gave  him  no 
help.  But  in  Austro-Hungary,  on  the 
contrary,  the  movement  is  not  toward 
centralization— it  is  centrifugal  and 
separatist;  and  if  it  continues  to  in¬ 
crease  in  force  it  may  threaten  with 
dissolution  an  ancient  and  powerful 
Empire. 

Since  we  entered,  in  our  survey,  the 
Austrian  territories,  we  have  found 
ourselves  within  the  jurisdiction  of  an 
empire  in  the  true  sense  of  that  word, 
which  I  take  to  mean  the  dominion  of 
one  superior  sovereignty  over  many 
subordinate  races,  tribes,  or  petty 
States  that  obey  its  authority.  I  may 
be  permitted  to  regard  the  German 
Emperor  as  the  military  head  of  a 
constitutional  federation,  which  is  a 
different  thing.  Now  I  think  it  may 
be  said  that  from  Austria  eastward 
across  South-Eastern  Europe  and 
Asia,  from  Vienna  to  Pekin,  the  gen¬ 
eral  form  of  government  is  not  national 
but  imperial.  Every  government  is 
holding  together  a  number  of  different 
groups,  all  jealous  of  each  other,  all 
of  whom  would  fall  apart  and  probably 
fight  among  themselves,  if  they  were 
not  kept  under  by  one  ruler  over  them. 
It  may  be  affirmed,  broadly,  that  the 
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structure  of  modern  Europe,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  massing  of  the  popula¬ 
tions  into  great  homogeneous  nations 
within  fixed  limits,  has  now  been  com¬ 
pletely  left  behind  in  the  West,  and 
that  from  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic 
Sea  right  across  Asia  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  the  real  sub-divisions  of  the 
people,  the  bonds  that  unite  and  sepa¬ 
rate  them  into  different  groups,  are 
denoted  by  Race  and  Religion,  some¬ 
times  by  one,  sometimes  by  the  other, 
occasionally  by  both. 

Our  first  step  over  the  boundaries  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  empire,  proceed¬ 
ing  south-east  beyond  the  Danube  and 
the  Carpathian  mountains,  brings  us 
into  the  various  principalities  and 
provinces  that  were  once  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
though  almost  all  of  them  are  now  in¬ 
dependent  of  it.  Nearly  all  of  them 
lie  in  the  region  south  of  the  Danube, 
which  is  usually  known  as  the  Balkan 
Peninsula.  Here  the  complexities  of 
race  and  religion  are  abundantly  man¬ 
ifest,  and  these  archaic  divisions  of 
political  society  surround  us  every¬ 
where.  This  region  has  indeed  been 
parcelled  out,  within  our  own  time.  In¬ 
to  territories  of  diverse  States,  but  this 
is  quite  a  modern  formation,  and  the 
idea  of  such  political  citizenship  has 
been  very  recently  introduced. 

If,  now.  It  is  asked  why,  in  this  cor¬ 
ner  of  South-Eastern  Europe,  this 
medley  of  Internal  distinctions,  which 
was  the  prevailing  characteristic  of 
the  ancient  world,  has  been  so  long 
preserved,  the  answer  is  that  all  this 
country,  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  was 
under  the  direct  government  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  up  to  about  seventy 
years  ago,  and  that  most  of  the  prov¬ 
inces  were  only  liberated  from  the 
Turkish  yoke  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  effect  of  the 
long  dominion  of  the  Turks  over  this 
country  had  been  to  perpetuate  the 
state  of  things  which  existed  when 


they  first  conquered  it.  Their  policy, 
the  policy  of  all  Asiatic  empires,  was 
not  to  consolidate,  or  to  obliterate  dif¬ 
ferences  produced  by  race  and  reli¬ 
gion,  but  to  maintain  them  in  order  to 
rule  more  securely.  And  here  I  may 
quote  from  a  book  recently  published 
under  the  title  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
which  is  unique  of  its  kind,  for  in  no 
other  work  can  we  find  so  complete 
and  particular  a  history  of  the  Balkan 
lands,  or  so  accurate  a  description  of 
the  grouping  of  the  people,  taken  from 
personal  knowledge  and  local  investi¬ 
gation.  The  author,  who  calls  him¬ 
self  Odysseus,  reminds  us  that  the  Ot¬ 
toman  Sultans  ac<iuired  these  terri¬ 
tories  when  they  were  in  the  confusion 
and  dismemberment  which  followed 
the  decay  and  fall  of  the  Byzantine 
empire;  and  he  explains  that  the 
Turks,  who  have  been  always  Inferior 
in  number  to  the  aggregate  of  their 
Christian  subjects,  could  hardly  have 
kept  up  their  dominion  if  at  any  time 
the  Christians  had  united  against 
them.  As  the  Christians  were  not  con¬ 
verted,  religious  unification,  which  in 
Asia  was  the  basis  of  Mahoinedau 
power,  Tvas  here  impossible,  so  the 
Turks  divided  that  they  might  rule. 
“The  Turks  have  thoroughly  learned,” 
he  says,  “and  dally  put  into  practice 
with  admirable  skill,  the  lesson  of 
divide  et  impera,  and  hence  they  have 
always  done,  and  still  do,  all  in  their 
power  to  prevent  the  obliteration  of 
racial,  linguistic,  and  religious  differ¬ 
ences.”  They  have  perpetuated  ami 
preserved,  as  if  in  a  museum,  the 
strange  medley  that  was  existing 
when  these  lands  were  first  conquered 
by  Turkish  Sultans  nearly  five  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago.  Their  Idea  of  govern¬ 
ment  has  always  been  simply  to  take 
tribute  and  secure  their  paramount 
supremacy.  The  result  has  been  that 
the  confusion,  intermixture,  and  ri¬ 
valry  of  race  and  religion  is  far  more 
Intricate  than  even  in  the  Austro- 
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Hungarian  empire,  where  the  central 
government  has  tried  to  reconcile  and 
amalgamate.  In  Turkey,  Odysseus 
tells  us,  “not  only  is  there  a  medley  of 
races,  but  the  races  inhabit,  not  differ¬ 
ent  districts,  but  the  same  district.  Of 
three  villages  within  ten  miles  of  one 
another,  one  will  be  Turkish,  one 
Greek,  one  Bulgarian— or  perhaps  one 
Albanian,  one  Bulgarian,  and  one  Ser¬ 
vian,  each  with  their  own  language, 
dress,  and  religion,  and  eight  races  and 
languages  may  be  found  in  one  large 
town.” 

What  has  been  the  upshot  and  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  Turkish  system?  It 
has  been  to  make  the  Balkan  Peninsu¬ 
la  a  battlefield,  during  the  last  four 
centuries,  of  two  great  militant  creeds, 
Christianity  and  Islam,  collecting  the 
population  into  two  religious  camps; 
while  inside  these  two  main  religious 
divisions  there  are  manifold  sub-divis¬ 
ions  of  race.  Men  of  the  same  creed 
are  in  different  groups  of  race;  nor  are 
the  race-groups  always  of  the  same 
creed,  for  one  section  may  have  be¬ 
come  fanatic  Mahomedans,  while  the 
rest  have  adhered  to  Christianity,  The 
intermixture  is  the  more  complicated 
because  one  cannot  attempt  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  a  race  by  physical  character¬ 
istics,  by  their  personal  appearance  or 
features  as  marking  descent  from  one 
stock.  The  practices  of  polygamy, 
slavery,  of  the  purchase  of  women, 
and  their  capture  in  the  interminable 
wars,  have  produced  incessant  cross¬ 
ing  of  breeds.  It  Is  not  often  under¬ 
stood  or  remembered  that  in  former 
times  a  tribe  or  band  of  foreign  in¬ 
vaders,  when  they  had  to  cross  the  sea 
or  to  make  long  expeditions,  very 
rarely  brought  women  with  them.  So 
when  they  settled  on  the  conquered 
lands  they  must  have  intermarried, 
forcibly  or  otherwise,  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  race.  If  they  massacred  the  men, 
the  women  were  part  of  their  booty. 
Neither  is  the  test  of  language  a  sure 


one,  though  it  is  the  best  we  have, 
and  is  becoming  more  and  more  the 
criterion  of  race;  for  a  kind  of  strug¬ 
gle  for  existence  goes  on  among  the 
languages,  they  spread  or  contract  un¬ 
der  various  infiuences,  mainly  politi¬ 
cal.  The  folk  may  change  their  lan¬ 
guage  as  they  may  change  their 
creed;  and,  what  is  more  remarkable, 
they  may  even  Change  their  race.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  book  I  have  just  quo¬ 
ted,  the  Ottoman  Government  classes 
all  its  subject  population  into  religious 
communities.  Whatever  be  a  man’s 
race  or  language,  if  he  professes  Is¬ 
lam,  he  is  called  a  Mahomedan;  if  he 
is  of  the  orthodox  Greek  Church  at 
Constantinople,  he  is  Greek  or  Rfimi, 
for  Stambul  was  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  empire;  or  else  he  is  Katholik, 
Armenian,  or  Jew,  according  to  his 
creed,  not  according  to  his  birthplace 
or  his  blood.  So  the  official  designa¬ 
tions  are  religious,  while  the  popular 
usage  is  various,  sometimes  following 
race,  sometimes  creed,  and  it  is  still 
constantly  shifting,  as  I  shall  present¬ 
ly  try  to  explain. 

And  here  it  may  be  Interesting  to 
mention  a  peculiarity  of  the  growth 
and  constitution  of  the  Eastern  or 
Greek  Church,  in  contrast  with  the 
Western  Church  of  Rome.  The  Rom¬ 
an  Church  has  always  claimed  uni¬ 
versality— it  has  Ignored  and  attempt¬ 
ed  to  trample  down  all  political  and 
national  divisions;  it  demands  of  all 
Roman  Catholics,  whoever  they  may 
be,  submission  to  the  supreme  spirit¬ 
ual  dictation  of  the  Roman  pontiff, 
and  those  who  accept  any  other  au¬ 
thority  are  outside  the  pale.  From  the 
beginning  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  made  incessant  war  upon  every 
kind  of  heresy  or  dissent,  transform¬ 
ing  the  old  rites  and  worships  where 
they  could  not  be  exterminated.  It 
proclaims  independence  of  the  State, 
it  has  no  local  centres  or  national 
branches.  The  Pope  at  Rome  claims 
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spiritual  authority  over  all  Roman 
Catholics  everywhere.  But  the  histor¬ 
ical  fact  that  the  Eastern  or  Greek 
Church  was  always  under  the  control 
of  the  Byzantine  empire  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  has  kept  this  Church  much  more 
closely  allied  to  the  Temporal  Power; 
and  the  result  has  been  that  through¬ 
out  its  development  It  has  remained 
closely  connected  with  the  State.  So 
that  wherever  a  fresh  State  has  been 
formed,  the  Greek  Church  has  become 
national,  and  the  spiritual  authority, 
adapting  itself  to  political  Changes, 
has  become  a  separate  institution.  The 
most  signal  example  of  this  is  to  be 
seen  in  Russia,  where  the  Greek 
Church,  being  cut  off  from  Constanti¬ 
nople,  had  its  own  independent  Patri¬ 
arch  up  to  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great; 
and  very  lately,  when  Bulgaria  be¬ 
came  a  State,  it  set  up  its  own  bead 
of  the  Church,  or  Exarch.  When  Bos¬ 
nia  and  Herzegovina  were  ruled  by  the 
Turkish  Sultan,  the  chief  of  the  Greek 
Church  in  that  country  was  the  Patri¬ 
arch  at  Constantinople.  Now  that 
these  provinces  have  passed  under  the 
administration  of  Austria,  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  authority  has  also  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Patriarch  to  local 
Metropolitans.  Each  new  State  shows 
a  tendency  to  establi^  what  I  may 
call  spiritual  Home  Rule.  We  know 
that  in  Western  Europe  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  National  Churches  came  in  by 
one  great  religious  upheaval  that  is 
called  the  Reformation.  In  Eastern 
Europe  the  movement  has  proceeded 
gradually,  keeping  pace  with  the  rise 
and  recognition  of  separate  govern¬ 
ments,  and  the  result  has  been  the 
multiplication  of  internal  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  divisions. 

I  have  said  that  the  Ottoman  Em¬ 
pire  recognizes  only  religious  denom- 
nations  in  the  classification  of  the 
people.  Apparently  this  was  the  gen¬ 
eral  usage  in  former  times.  A  Greek 
meant  a  member  of  the  orthodox  Greek 


Church,  who  might  or  might  not  be  an 
inhabitant  of  Greece,  nor  would  be 
necessarily  have  spoken  the  Greek 
tongue.  If  a  Christian  changed  bis  re¬ 
ligion,  as  a  matter  of  course  he 
changed  his  name  and  bis  designation; 
he  was  placed  in  another  group.  But 
the  pressure  of  political  independence 
has  been  latterly  bringing  into  promi¬ 
nence  the  idea  of  Race.  Odysseus, 
from  whose  book  I  quote  again,  gives 
us  the  very  curious  fact  that  even  race 
is  not  immutable,  it  changes  like  re¬ 
ligion,  with  the  political  movement;  it 
has  become  a  question  of  political  ex¬ 
pediency.  When  a  separate  State  has 
been  organized,  as  in  Bulgaria,  or 
when  a  league  for  shaking  off  the 
Turkish  yoke  is  being  organized,  as  in 
Macedonia,  the  plan  of  the  leaders  is 
to  induce  the  people  to  drop  minor 
distinctions  of  origin  and  to  unite  for 
the  purposes  of  political  combination, 
under  some  larger  national  name,  to 
call  themselves  Hellenes  in  Greece, 
Bulgarians  in  Bulgaria,  and  Macedo¬ 
nians  in  the  Turkish  province  of  Mace¬ 
donia.  Moreover,  when  a  new  State 
has  been  thus  formed,  like  Greece,  Ser- 
via,  Bulgaria,  on  the  principle  of  Race, 
the  patriotic  party  begins  to  discover 
that  many  Greeks  or  Bulgarians  are 
outside  the  territory,  and  they  set  up 
a  claim  to  enlarge  their  boundaries  in 
order  to  bring  these  people  inside.  So 
that  the  questions  of  Races  and 
Churches  are  used  to  keep  up  contin¬ 
ual  intrigues,  dissensions,  and  a  lively 
agitation  throughout  these  countries. 
For  since  religion  is  always  a  powerful 
uniting  force,  there  Is  a  constant  ef¬ 
fort  to  bring  the  people  to  congregate 
under  the  established  Church  of  their 
new  state,  to  renounce  their  obedience 
to  any  spiritual  bead  outside  its  lim¬ 
its.  We  have,  therefore,  the  curious 
spectacle  of  a  frequent  shifting  of  de¬ 
nominations  of  Race  and  Creed  for  the 
purpose  of  political  consolidation.  In 
fact  we  are  witnessing  in  the  Balkan 
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Peninsula  a  struggle  among  the  petty 
States  to  strengthen  themselves  by 
capturing  each  other’s  population. 

I  think  I  may  have  said  enough  to 
prove,  briefly  and  superficially,  the 
importance,  in  Central  and  South-East¬ 
ern  Europe,  of  the  ideas  of  Race  and 
Religion,  the  necessity  of  understand¬ 
ing  their  strength  and  operation.  So 
soon  as  we  cross  into  Asia  we  find 
these  Ideas  universally  paramount.  It 
will  perhaps  be  remembered  that 
Henry  Maine  pointed  out  long  ago,  in 
his  book  on  Ancient  Law,  that  during 
a  large  part  of  what  we  call  modern 
history  no  such  conception  was  enter¬ 
tained  as  that  of  territorial  sover¬ 
eignty,  as  Indicated  by  such  a  title  as 
the  King  of  France.  “Sovereignty,” 
he  said,  “was  not  associated  with  do¬ 
minion  over  a  portion  or  sub-division 
of  the  earth.”  Now  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  territorial  title  is  assumed  at 
this  moment  by  any  of  the  great  Asi¬ 
atic  sovereigns  in  Asia.  Here  in 
Europe  we  taik  of  the  Sultan  of  Tur¬ 
key,  the  Shah  of  Persia,  or  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  China;  but'  these  are  not 
the  styles  or  designations  which  are 
actually  used  by  these  potentates;  they 
are  each  known,  on  their  coins,  and  in 
their  public  proclamations,  by  a  string 
of  lofty  titles,  generally  religious,  like 
our  “Defender  of  the  Faith,”  which 
make  no  reference  to  their  territories. 
Such  were  the  titles  of  the  Moghul  em¬ 
perors  of  India,  and  I  may  here  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  term  Emperor  of  India, 
now  borne  by  the  English  King,  is  en¬ 
tirely  of  British  manufacture.  The 
truth  is  that  Asiatic  kingdoms  have 
no  settled  territorial  boundaries,  they 
are  always  changing,  just  as  our  In¬ 
dian  frontiers  are  constantly  moving 
forward;  and  wherever  in  Asia  there 
exists  a  demarcated  line  of  frontier,  it 
has  been  fixed  by  the  Intervention  of 
European  governments  Interested  in 
maintaining  order.  In  Mahomedan 
lands  the  basis  of  a  ruler’s  authority, 
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in  theory  at  least,  is  religious,  and  all 
through  western  Asia  there  is  the  clos¬ 
est  connection  between  the  State  and 
the  dominant  creed  of  Islam;  for  a 
Mahomedan  sovereign’s  authority  is 
ecclesiastical,  so  to  speak,  as  well  as 
civil;  he  is  bound,  in  the  words  of  our 
Litany,  not  only  to  execute  justice,  but 
to  “maintain  truth”;  and  the  theory  of 
two  separate  Jurisdictions,  spiritual 
and  temporal,  is  practically  unknown, 
though  of  course  in  dealing  with  reli¬ 
gious  questions  the  ruler  must  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  chief  expounders  of  the 
law  of  Islam.  To  borrow  a  phrase 
from  Hobbes,  “the  religion  of  the  Ma- 
homedans  is  a  part  of  their  policy,”  as 
it  is  also  the  fundamental  bond  of  their 
whole  society. 

We  have  seen  that  in  South-Eastern 
Europe  there  is  an  intricate  intermix¬ 
ture  of  the  distinctions  of  race  and 
religion,  with  a  tendency  of  race  to 
win  the  mastery.  This  is  because  the 
people  of  those  countries  were  con¬ 
quered  by  Islam,  but  only  partially 
converted,  and  the  Turkish  Sultans,  as 
I  have  already  said,  encouraged  dis¬ 
cord  among  their  Christian  subjects. 
But  in  Western  Asia  the  faith  of  Is¬ 
lam  not  only  conquered  but  converted 
much  more  completely;  it  almost  extir¬ 
pated  other  faiths  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Persia,  leaving  in  Asia  Minor  only  a 
few  obscure  sects,  like  the  Nestorians, 
in  a  region  that  had  been  wholly  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  leaving  in  Persia  only  some 
scattered  relics  of  the  great  Zoroas- 
trian  religion,  still  represented  in  two 
or  three  towns  by  those  whom  we  call 
Parsees.  In  these  lands,  therefore,  re¬ 
ligion  has  generally  mastered  race,  for 
the  laws  that  regulate  the  whole  per¬ 
sonal  condition  and  property  of  the 
people  are  determined  by  their  reli¬ 
gion,  with  a  certain  variety  of  local  cus¬ 
toms.  Nevertheless,  beneath  the  over¬ 
spreading  religious  denomination  there 
are  a  large  number  of  tribal  groups, 
all  of  whom  are  known  by  tribal 
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names.  Most  of  these  tribes  are  fa¬ 
natic  Islamites,  but  in  the  midst  of 
them  is  one  group  which  is  distinct  by 
religion  and  probably  by  race— I  mean 
the  Armenians.  They  do  not  form  a 
majority  of  the  population  in  Armenia, 
they  are  scattered  about  western  Asia, 
and  are  divided  into  two  Christian 
sects,  which  under  the  Turkish  em¬ 
pire  are  regarded  as  two  religious 
communities.  Their  recent  terrible 
misfortunes  afford  a  signal  and  melan¬ 
choly  warning  of  the  danger  of  in¬ 
terfering  in  Oriental  affairs  without  a 
full  understanding  of  the  complications 
arising  out  of  these  very  differences 
and  antagonisms  of  race  and  religion 
that  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  ex¬ 
plain.  And  the  whole  story  is  a  strik¬ 
ing  example  of  the  tremendous  power 
of  religion  in  Asiatic  politics.  In  18d5 
the  European  Powers  interposed  in  the 
name  of  justice  and  humanity  to  press 
upon  the  Turkish  government  the  re¬ 
forms  that  bad  been  promised  by 
treaty,  and  thus  to  better  the  condition 
of  the  Armenians,  by  securing  to  them 
a  certain  share  in  the  local  and  muni¬ 
cipal  government.  But  the  Armenians 
are  a  scattered  and  subject  people,  dif¬ 
ferent  in  race  and  religion  and  lan¬ 
guage  from  the  ruling  Turks,  and  the 
demand  for  giving  them  some  kind 
of  independence  alarmed  the  Turkish 
government  and  inflamed  the  fanati¬ 
cism  of  the  Mabomedans.  The  only 
result  of  European  intervention  was  a 
frightful  massacre  of  the  Armenians, 
which  the  European  Powers  witnessed 
without  any  serious  attempt  to  stop. 
Such  are  the  consequences  of  misun¬ 
derstanding  the  real  political  situation 
and  the  forces  at  work.  Probably  many 
people  in  England  bad  a  very  hazy  no¬ 
tion  of  what  the  Armenians  were,  or 
what  their  name  signifled.  We  have 
always  to  remember  that  throughout 
Asia,  and  indeed  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  non-Christian  world,  the  various 
sections  of  the  population  very  rarely 
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use  for  themselves,  or  Indeed  for  the 
country  that  they  dwell  in,  the  name 
that  is  used  for  them  by  Europeans.  As 
our  own  system  has  become  territorial, 
as  we  call  any  natural-born  inhabitant 
of  France  a  Frenchman,  and  so  on,  we 
are  led  by  a  false  analogy  to  talk  of 
Turkey  and  the  Turks,  Persia  and  the 
Persians,  India  and  the  Indians,  China 
and  the  Chinese.  But  these  broad 
designations  denoting  modern  nation¬ 
alities  are  not  used  in  Asia  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  themselves,  to  whom  such  a  con¬ 
ception  is  foreign.  I  know  of  no 
terms  in  the  languages  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  that  correspond  to  our  words, 
Turkey,  India,  China,  as  geographical 
expressions,  and  I  think  that  the 
names  used  by  Europeans  for  outlying 
countries  or  peoples  often  come  from 
some  accident  or  chance,  or  mistake, 
or  by  taking  the  name  of  a  part  of  a 
country  for  the  name  of  the  whole.  In 
Asia  the  people  still  class  themselves, 
in  their  ordinary  talk,  by  names  desig¬ 
nating  religion  or  race,  A  curious  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  religious  designation  still 
survives,  by  the  way,  among  Euro¬ 
peans  in  South  Africa.  When  the  flrst 
Portuguese  explorers  of  the  African 
coast  asked  the  Arab  traders  about 
the  Indigenous  tribes,  they,  being  Ma- 
homedans,  said  that  the  natives  were 
all  Kaflrs,  which  means  Infldels.  This 
was  supposed  to  be  the  general  name 
of  a  people,  and  it  has  been  banded 
down  to  us  so  that  we  still  call  the 
South  African  natives  Kaffirs,  I  doubt 
whether  the  tribes  concerned  have 
ever  used  or  recognized  among  them¬ 
selves  this  unsavory  name.  I  may 
note,  by  the  way,  that  one  of  the  most 
ancient  tribal  names  in  Asia  is  that  by 
which  the  Greeks,  outside  the  Turkish 
empire,  are  often  known— Yunfinl,  or 
loiiliui— which  must  have  been  in  use 
from  the  days  when  the  Greek  colo¬ 
nies  settled  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
many  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era. 
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We  are  pushing  our  survey  eastward 
across  Asia.  The  kingdom  known  to 
Europe  by  the  name  of  Persia  is 
styled  by  its  inhabitants  Zrdn,  though 
I  doubt  whether  a  Persian  subject  be¬ 
longing  to  a  particular  tribe  or  sect 
would  call  himself  /rd»i.  The  next 
Independent  kingdom,  beyond  Persia, 
is  Afghanistan;  and  here  we  have  an 
example  of  a  designation  originally 
implying  race,  gradually  merging  into 
one  that  is  territorial  and  political. 
Afghanistan  originally  meant,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  the  great  central  mass  of  moun¬ 
tains  occupied  by  a  tribe  called  Af¬ 
ghans;  it  is  now  becoming  a  name  that 
Includes  the  whole  territory  ruled  by 
the  Afghan  Amir  at  Kdbul.  The 
causes  that  are  producing  this  change 
in  the  signification  of  the  word  are, 
first,  that  the  Amir  of  Kfibul  has  sub¬ 
dued,  more  or  less,  all  the  tribes  in¬ 
habiting  the  country,  and  secondly, 
that  the  pressure  of  England  and  Rus¬ 
sia  on  two  sides  of  that  country  has 
necessitated  an  accurate  demarcation 
of  frontiers  all  round  it,  in  order  that 
the  Amir’s  territories,  which  are  un¬ 
der  our  protection,  may  be  precisely 
known.  The  kingdom  is  thus  acquir¬ 
ing  a  territorial  designation.  But  this 
kingdom  of  Afghanistan  is  really  com¬ 
posed  of  a  number  of  chiefships  and 
provinces  very  loosely  knit  together 
under  the  sway  of  the  Amir,  which 
might  fall  asunder  again  if  the  ruler- 
ship  at  Kftbul  became  weak.  And  the 
population  is  all  parcelled  out  into  va¬ 
rious  races  and  tribes,  usually  dwell¬ 
ing  in  separate  tracts  under  local 
chiefs;  they  are  always  known  among 
themselves  by  names,  denoting  race  or 
tribe;  sometimes  patriarchal,  like  the 
Children  of  Israel,  or  the  clans  of  our 
own  Highlands;  sometimes  local,  and 
in  one  case  historical,  for  the  dominant 
tribe  to  which  the  Amir  belongs  has 
called  itself  Durftnl  or  royal. 

It  is  therefore  the  distinction  of  race 
or  tribe,  not  of  religion,  that  governs 


the  whole  interior  population  through¬ 
out  this  vast  region  of  high  mountains 
and  valleys  in  the  centre,  with  com¬ 
paratively  open  country  on  the  north 
and  south;  the  whole  area  has  been 
peopled  by  a  confiux  of  tribes.  Yet 
Afghanistan  has  some  of  the  symptoms 
of  national  growth— I  mean  that  if  it 
could  hold  together  as  one  kingdom  it 
might  grow  into  a  nationality.  In  re¬ 
ligion  the  Afghans  are  almost  all  fa¬ 
natical  Mahomedans,  for  Afghanistan 
is  the  great  bulwark  and  citadel  on  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Islam,  and  beyond 
it,  in  Eastern  Asia,  there  are  no  in¬ 
dependent  Mahomedan  principalities. 
The  kingdom  has  a  strictly  defined  ter¬ 
ritory,  and  a  dynasty  which  has  risen 
from  the  chiefshlp  of  a  powerful  tribe 
to  the  heritable  possession  of  that  ter¬ 
ritory.  This  dynasty,  moreover,  is 
identical  in  race  and  religion  with  a 
large  majority  of  its  subjects,  which 
is  another  peculiar  source  of  strength; 
for  almost  all  the  other  first-class 
kingdoms  of  Asia  are  ruled  by  dynas¬ 
ties  of  alien  race,  who  sometimes  pro¬ 
fess  a  religion  different  from  that  of 
many  of  their  subjects.  We  are  fre¬ 
quently  reminded  of  the  important 
fact  that  in  India  the  English  rulers 
are  aliens  in  race  and  religion  from 
the  people;  but  we  may  also  remember 
that  after  all  this  is  only  a  difference 
of  degree,  a  wider  separation  between 
the  governors  and  the  governed  than 
elsewhere  in  Asia.  The  principal  king¬ 
doms  of  Asia  are  ruled  by  foreign 
families  or  dynasties  that  have  come 
in  by  conquest.  The  Moghul  dynasty 
that  preceded  our  own  government  in 
India  was  foreign;  and  it  was  a  Ma¬ 
homedan  rulership  over  an  enormous 
Hindu  population.  The  Ottoman  Turk 
was  a  foreign  invader  from  Central 
Asia,  who  still  governs  a  varietjr  of 
races  and  religions.  In  Persia  the 
Shah’s  family  is  of  a  Turkish  tribe. 
And  the  Emperor  of  China  is  a  Mand- 
choo  Tartar,  of  a  race  quite  apart 
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from  that  of  the  immense  majority  of 
the  Chinese.  Of  course  the  Russians 
are  as  much  aliens  in  Central  Asia  as 
the  English  in  India,  they  govern  from 
Petersburg  as  we  do  from  London.  I 
doubt,  therefore,  whether  there  is  any 
other  kingdom  in  Asia  that  has  more 
of  the  element  of  national  unity  than 
Afghanistan,  though  unfortunately  its 
political  condition  is  precarious,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  still  much  tribal  dis¬ 
union  inside  it. 

Eastward  again  beyond  Afghanistan 
we  enter  the  Indian  empire,  a  vast 
dominion  stretching  south-eastward 
from  the  slopes  of  the  outer  Afghan 
hills  and  the  Persian  border  to  the 
western  frontiers  of  the  Chinese  em¬ 
pire  and  of  Siam,  and  controlling  the 
whole  seaboard  of  southern  Asia,  from 
Aden  to  Singapore.  It  is  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  this  wide  territory  that  has 
given  to  the  English  a  direct  and  most 
important  interest  in  the  problems  of 
race  and  religion.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  in  this  empire  we  have  to  deal 
with  three  out  of  the  four  great  Faiths 
of  the  world— Islam,  Hinduism  and 
Buddhism— and  we  have  to  uphold 
for  ourselves  the  fourth,  Christianity. 
Secondly  we  have  also  within  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  our  empire  a  multiplicity  of 
races  and  tribes;  and  we  have  the  pe¬ 
culiar  Indian  institution  of  Caste, 
which  marks  off  all  Hindu  Society  in¬ 
to  innumerable  groups,  distinguished 
one  from  another  by  the  rules  that 
forbid  intermarriage  and  (in  most 
cases)  the  sharing  of  food.  Now  the 
word  Hindu  requires  a  special  expla¬ 
nation  because  there  is  nothing  exactly 
like  It  elsewhere  in  the  world;  It  Is  not 
exclusively  a  religious  denomination; 
it  denotes  also  a  country  and  a  race. 
When  we  speak  of  a  Christian,  a  Ma- 
homedan,  or  a  Buddhist,  we  mean  a 
particular  religious  community  without 
distinction  of  race  or  country.  When 
we  talk  of  Persians  or  Chinese,  we  in¬ 
dicate  country  or  parentage  without 


any  necessary  distinction  of  creed.  But 
when  a  man  tells  me  be  is  a  Hindu,  1 
know  that  he  means  all  three  things 
together— religion,  race  and  country.  I 
can  be  almost  sure  that  be  is  an  inhab¬ 
itant  of  India,  quite  sure  that  he  is  of 
Indian  parentage;  and  as  to  religion, 
the  word  Hindu  undoubtedly  locates 
him  within  one  of  the  manifold  groups 
who  follow  the  ordinances  and  wor¬ 
ship  the  gods  of  Hinduism.  Next  in 
Importance  to  the  Hindus,  as  a  reii- 
gious  community,  come  the  Mahome- 
dans,  who  number  over  sixty  millions 
in  India.  The  two  faiths,  Hinduism  and 
Islam— polytheism  and  monotheism- 
are  in  strong  opposition  to  each  other; 
yet  they  are  not  quite  clean  cut  apart, 
for  some  Hindu  tribes  that  have  been 
converted  to  Islam  retain  In  part  their 
primitive  customs  of  worship  and 
caste.  And  in  Burinah,  as  in  Ceylon, 
the  population  is  almost  wholly  Bud¬ 
dhist. 

In  a  very  able  article  that  has  re¬ 
cently  appeared  in  an  Indian  maga¬ 
zine,  the  writer,  a  Hindu,  observes: 
“The  Hindus  offer  a  curious  instance 
of  a  people  without  any  feeling  of  Na¬ 
tionality.”  He  finds  an  explanation  in 
“the  intensity  of  religiousness,  which 
led  to  sectarianism,  and  allying  itself 
with  caste  tended  to  preserve  all  local 
and  tribal  differences.”  Other  causes, 
historical,  political,  and  geographical, 
might  be  mentioned,  but  I  agree  that 
the  chief  separating  infiuence  has  been 
religious.  And,  however,  this  may  be. 
it  may  be  affirmed  that  within  our  In¬ 
dian  empire  at  the  present  moment  the 
primary  superior  designation  of  a  man 
is  according  to  his  religion— he  is  eith¬ 
er  a  Hindu,  a  Mahomedan,  or  a  Bud¬ 
dhist.  But  inside  these  general  reli¬ 
gious  denominations  are  very  many  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  caste,  race,  or  tribe.  The 
Sikhs  are  a  sect  of  Hindus  who  belong 
exclusively  to  the  Punjab.  The  Mara- 
thas  and  Rajpflts  are  races  who  pro¬ 
fess  Tlliirtuisni  and  who  always  call 
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themselves  by  theif  racial  names:  and 
there  are  many  aboriginal  tribes,  like 
the  Bheels  and  Gonds,  who  are  being 
gradually  absorbed  Into  Hinduism. 
Race  and  religion  are,  in  fact,  more 
profoundly  intermixed  in  India  than 
perhaps  in  any  other  country  of  the 
world;  and  into  such  an  intricate  sub¬ 
ject  I  cannot  now  enter.  My  present 
point  is  that  in  India  we  are  governing 
an  empire  of  the  antique  pattern,  quite 
different  from  the  western  nationali¬ 
ties,  a  country  where  complexities  of 
race  and  creed  meet  us  at  every  turn 
in  the  course  of  our  administration; 
an  empire  which,  as  Mr.  Bryce  has 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  essay  that  is 
full  of  light  and  knowledge,  has  many 
striking  resemblances  with  the  do¬ 
minion  of  Imperial  Rome.'  There  is 
the  same  miscellany  of  tribes  and 
races  in  diverse  stages  of  civilization, 
warlike  and  half-tamed  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers,  softened  and  reconciled  by  peace, 
prosperity,  and  culture  In  the  older 
provinces  of  the  empire,  wild  and  bar¬ 
barous  in  remote  interior  tracts.  There 
is  just  visible  in  India  a  similar  though 
much  slighter  tendency  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  ruling  race  to  prevail 
among  the  educated  classes,  because 
the  English  language,  like  the  Latin, 
has  greater  literary  power, ‘and  con¬ 
veys  to  the  Indians  the  latest  ideas 
and  scientific  discoveries  of  the  fore¬ 
most  nations  of  the  world.  There  Is 
also  a  certain  diffusion  of  European 
manners  and  even  dress,  resembling  in 
some  degree  what  took  place  even  In 
such  a  remote  province  of  the  Roman 
empire  as  Britain,  where,  as  we  know 
from  Tacitus,  it  was  made  a  reproach 
against  the  Romanizing  Britons  that 
they  were  abandoning  their  own  cos¬ 
tume  for  the  Roman  toga  and  adopting 
the  manners  of  their  conquerors.  All 
these  tendencies  are  slightly  affecting 
distinctions  of  race  and  religion; 

'  “  Studies  In  History  and  Jurisprudence,” 
vol,  1,  chap.  1. 


though  in  India  these  distinctions  are 
far  deeper  than  they  were  under  the 
Roman  empire,  and  so  far  as  one  can 
judge  they  are  ineffaceable. 

In  regard  to  religious  differences,  so 
long  as  the  people  were  almost  univer¬ 
sally  polytheistic  the  Romans  had  lit¬ 
tle  trouble  on  this  score,  since  every 
deity  and  every  ritual  was  tolerated  in¬ 
differently  by  their  government,  pro¬ 
vided  that  public  order  and  decency 
were  observed;  and  this  is  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  our  Government  in  India.  But 
we  have  one  difficulty  in  governing 
India  that  did  not  trouble  the  Romans 
at  the  time  when  they  first  founded 
their  empire  by  conquest.  I  think  that 
religion  had  then  very  little  infiuence 
on  politics.  It  was  the  advent  of  two 
great  militant  and  propagating  faiths, 
first  Christianity,  next  Islam,  that 
first  made  religion  a  vital  element  in 
politics,  and  afterwards  made  a  com¬ 
mon  creed  the  bond  of  union  for  great 
masses  of  mankind.  It  has  now  be¬ 
come  in  Asia  a  powerful  instrument  of 
political  association.  Therefore  when 
we  proclaim  for  our  government  in  In¬ 
dia  the  principle  of  religious  neutral¬ 
ity  we  do  Indeed  avoid  collision  with 
other  faiths,  but  we  are  without  the 
advantage  that  is  possessed  by  a  State 
which  represents  and  is  supported  by 
the  religious  enthusiasm  of  a  great 
number  of  its  subjects.  I  take  the  sep¬ 
aration  of  the  State  from  religion  to 
be  a  principle  that  is  quite  modem  in 
Europe;  and  outside  our  Indian  em¬ 
pire  it  is  unknown  in  Asia.  Every¬ 
where  else  the  ruler  is  the  head  of 
some  dominant  church  or  creed.  On 
the  other  hand  our  neutral  attitude  en¬ 
ables  us  to  arbitrate  and  keep  the 
peace  between  the  two  formidable  ri¬ 
vals,  Islam  and  Hinduism,  which  In  a 
large  measure  balance  and  restrain 
each  other.  And  it  is  easier  to  govern 
a  great  empire  full  of  diverse  castes 
and  creeds  when  you  only  demand 
from  them  obedience  to  the  civil  law, 
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than  when  the  Government  takes  one 
side  on  religious  questions.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  though  in  India  we  proclaim  and 
practise  religious  neutrality,  we  must 
always  remember  that  India  is,  of  all 
great  countries  in  the  world,  that  in 
which  religious  beliefs  and  antagonisms 
affect  the  administration  most  pro¬ 
foundly,  and  sub-divide  the  population 
with  the  greatest  complexity.  For  the 
empire  contains  a  wonderful  variety 
of  races  and  tribes,  especially  on  its 
frontiers;  it  has  the  fierce  Afghan 
tribes  under  our  protectorate  on  the 
north-west,  a  cluster  of  utterly  barba¬ 
rous  tribes  in  the  north-east,  and  in 
the  Far  East  beyond  Burmah  we  have 
undertaken  the  control  of  a  border 
tract,  full  of  petty  rival  chiefships, 
where  the  language,  manners  and  ori¬ 
gins  are  related  to  the  neighboring 
population  of  China. 

In  China  we  have  the  true  type  of 
Asiatic  empire,  by  far  the  oldest  in 
the  world,  a  sovereignty  that,  with 
various  changes  of  dynasty,  has  gov¬ 
erned  the  Far  East  of  Asia  from  time 
almost  immemorial;  an  immense  con¬ 
glomeration  of  different  races  under  the 
rulership  of  a  dynasty  that  is  foreign 
to  the  great  majority  of  its  subjects. 
Here  again  I  must  remark  on  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  territorial  or  national  desig¬ 
nations.  The  word  China,  as  designat¬ 
ing  this  empire,  is  not  used  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  themselves;  the  ofliclal  name 
means,  I  believe,  the  Great  Pure  King¬ 
dom;  and  the  Emperor  himself  is 
known  by  various  titles  signifying 
august,  lofty,  or  sacred.  I  suppose 
that  almost  the  whole  population  be¬ 
longs  to  the  great  Mongolian  or  Tar¬ 
tar  family  of  mankind;  but  the  sub¬ 
divisions  of  different  tribes,  races,  and 
languages,  must  be  numerous,  as  might 
be  expected  in  such  a  vastly  extended 
empire,  and  the  tribesmen  are  all 
known  by  their  tribal  names.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  Religion  the  situation  is  pe¬ 
culiar,  it  is  without  parallel  elsewhere 


in  Asia;  for  three  great  systems  exist 
in  China  separately  and  independent¬ 
ly,  each  of  them  working  in  peace  side 
by  side  with  the  others:  the  religion 
founded  by  Confucius,  which  is  a  great 
system  of  morals;  Buddhism,  which  is 
a  Church  with  a  splendid  ritual,  priest¬ 
hood,  and  monastic  orders,  and  Tao¬ 
ism,  which  is  a  kind  of  naturalistic  re¬ 
ligion,  the  worship  of  stars,  natural 
forces,  spirits,  deified  heroes  and  local 
gods.  It  is  said  to  be  a  common  thing 
for  one  person  to  belong  to  all  three 
religions,  and  the  State  superintends 
them  all  impartially.  One  very  re¬ 
markable  and  peculiar  fact,  which  I 
give  on  excellent  authority,  is  that  in 
China  religious  denominations  are 
never  used  to  denote  sections  of  the 
people,  except  by  the  Mahomedans, 
who  are  not  numerous,  and  form  a 
class  apart  But  any  attenapt  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  religion  of  China  would  lead 
me  far  beyond  the  scope  of  this  ad¬ 
dress.  My  present  point  is  only  to  lay 
stress  on  the  enormous  political  im¬ 
portance,  In  China  as  elsewhere  in 
Asia,  of  the  religious  Idea.  For  where¬ 
as  powerful  religious  movements,  af¬ 
fecting  the  destinies  of  kingdoms  and 
causing  great  wars,  have  ceased  in 
Western  and  Central  Europe,  in  Asia 
all  governments  have  constantly  to  ap¬ 
prehend  some  fresh  outburst  of  reli¬ 
gious  enthusiasm,  the  appearance  of 
some  prophet  or  new  spiritual  teacher, 
who  gathers  a  following,  like  the  Mah- 
dl  in  the  Soudan,  and  attacks  the  rul¬ 
ing  power.  The  Tae  Ping  rebellion, 
which  devastated  China  some  forty 
years  ago,  is  a  case  in  point;  it  was  be¬ 
gun  by  a  fanatic  leader  who  denounced 
the  established  religions,  and  it  soon 
became  a  -dangerous  revolt  against  the 
Imperial  dynasty.  And  the  outbreak 
against  the  foreigners  in  China  last 
year  is  understood  to  have  originated 
in  religious  fanaticism.  These  events 
go  to  Illustrate  the  enormous  influence 
on  politics  which  religion,  whether  you 
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call  it  enthusiasm  or  superstition,  ex¬ 
ercises  everywhere  in  Asia. 

But  of  all  empires  in  Asia,  the  Rus¬ 
sian  empire  is  the  greatest  and  the 
most  powerful.  I  have  only  space  to 
say  here  that  it  is  of  the  same  type 
with  the  others;  it  is  a  vast  dominion 
over  an  infinite  variety  of  races,  tribes, 
and  creeds;  it  is  a  government  which 
has  come  in  by  foreign  conquest;  a 
Christian  Power  which  has  among  its 
subjects  a  great  number  of  Mahome- 
dans.  It  differs  from  our  Indian  em¬ 
pire  In  this  respect,  that  the  Russian 
conquests  were  made  gp-adually  by 
land,  across  Central  Asia,  or  by  slow 
immigration  and  extension,  as  in  Sibe¬ 
ria,  whereas  the  English  reached  In¬ 
dia  by  a  long  sea-journey.  So  that  in 
the  Asiatic  empire  of  Russia  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  race  between  the  rulers  and 
their  subjects  is  not  so  sharply  defined 
as  between  England  and  India.  Nev¬ 
ertheless  the  problems  that  confront 
Russia  in  Asia  are  similar  in  kind  to 
those  which  face  us  in  India;  she  has 
to  reconcile  to  her  permanent  domin¬ 
ion  a  miscellany  of  alien  peoples,  whom 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  fuse  and  con¬ 
solidate  into  anything  like  a  nation¬ 
ality. 

I  have  now  endeavored,  very  imper¬ 
fectly,  to  show  how  Race  and  Religion 
still  powerfully  affect  society,  and 
trouble  politics,  throughout  a  great 
part  of  the  world.  How  far  they  in¬ 
fluence  and  interact  upon  each  other  is 
a  difficult  problem;  but  one  may  say 
that  some  religions  seem  to  accord 
with  the  peculiar  temperament  and  in¬ 
tellectual  disposition  of  certain  races; 
that,  for  instance,  the  active  propagat¬ 
ing  spirit  of  Islam  flourishes  in  West¬ 
ern  Asia,  while  in  Eastern  Asia  a 
quiet  and  contemplative  faith,  with 
little  missionary  Impulse,  no  strong 
desire  to  make  converts,  has  always 
prevailed.  But  In  the  East  everywhere 
Race  and  Religion  still  unite  and  iso¬ 
late  the  populations  in  groups— they 


are  the  great  dividing  and  disturbing 
forces  that  prevent  or  delay  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  settled  nationalities;  and 
so  far  as  our  experience  goes,  a  fixed 
nationality  of  the  Western  type  is  the 
most  solid  and  permanent  form  of  po¬ 
litical  government  and  social  aggrega¬ 
tion.  An  empire  is  a  different  and 
looser  mode  of  binding  people  together, 
yet  at  certain  stages  of  civilization  and 
the  world’s  progress  it  is  a  necessity; 
and  an  empire  well  administered  is  the 
best  available  instrument  for  promot¬ 
ing  civilization  and  good  order  among 
backward  races.  So  managed  it  may 
last  long;  and  its  dominion  may  be 
practically  permanent,  for  commerce 
and  industry,  literature  and  science, 
rapid  and  easy  communication  by  land 
and  sea,  spread  far  more  quickly,  and 
connect  distant  countries  far  more 
closely,  in  modem  times  than  in  the 
ancient  world.  Yet  there  is  always  an 
element  of  unrest  and  insecurity  un¬ 
derlying  the  position  of  imperial  ruler- 
ship  over  different  and  often  discordant 
groups  of  subjects;  and  this  has  been 
one  main  cause  of  the  immemorial 
weakness  of  Asiatic  empires,  and  of 
the  indifference  of  the  people  to  a 
change  of  masters,  because  no  single 
dynasty  represented  the  whole  people. 
It  is  just  this  weakness  of  the  native 
rulers  that  has  enabled  the  European 
to  make  his  conquests  in  Asia;  and  we 
have  carefully  to  remember  that  al¬ 
though  our  governments  are  superior 
in  skill  and  strength,  we  have  inheri¬ 
ted  the  old  diflScuItles.  For  it  is  my  be¬ 
lief  that  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
particularly  In  Asia,  the  strength  of 
the  racial  and  religions  sentiments  is 
rather  increasing  than  diminishing. 
This  is  indeed  the  view— the  fact,  if  I 
am  right- that  I  especially  desire  to 
press  home,  because  it  Is  of  the  high¬ 
est  importance  at  the  present  time, 
when  all  the  European  nations,  and 
England  among  the  foremost,  are  ex¬ 
tending  their  dominion  over  peoples  of 
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races  and  creeds  different  from  their 
own.  Our  governments  are  now  no 
longer  confined  to  the  continent  which 
we  inhabit;  we  are  acquiring  immense 
possessions  in  Asia  and  Africa;  we  can 
survey  the  whole  earth  with  its  con¬ 
fusion  of  tongues;  its  multitude  of  be¬ 
liefs  and  customs,  its  infinitely  mis¬ 
cellaneous  populations.  We  must  recog¬ 
nize  the  variety  of  the  human  species; 
we  must  acknowledge  that  we  cannot 
impose  a  uniform  type  of  civilization, 
just  as  we  admit  that  a  uniform  Faith 
is  beyond  mere  human  efforts  to  im¬ 
pose,  and  that  to  attempt  it  would  be 
politicalfy  disastrous.  This  is  the  con¬ 
clusion  upon  which  I  venture  to  lay 
stress,  because  some  such  warning 
seems  to  me  neither  untimely  nor  un¬ 
important. 

For  there  is  still  a  dangerous  ten¬ 
dency  among  the  enterprising  commer- 

Tbe  Vortnlghtly  Bevlew. 


clal  nations  of  the  West  to  assume 
that  the  importation  into  Asia  of  eco¬ 
nomical  Improvements,  public  instruc¬ 
tion,  regular  administration,  and  re¬ 
ligious  neutrality  will  conquer  an¬ 
tipathies,  overcome  irrational  preju¬ 
dices,  and  reconcile  old-world  folk  to 
an  alien  civilization.  Undoubtedly  a 
foreign  government  that  rules  wisely, 
justly,  and  very  cautiously,  acquires  a 
strong  hold  on  its  subjects,  and  may 
stand,  like  the  Roman  empire,  for  cen¬ 
turies.  But  this  can  only  be  achieved 
by  recognizing,  instead  of  ignoring, 
certain  ineffaceable  characteristics  in 
the  origins  and  history  of  the  people, 
for  whom  the  tradition  and  sentiment 
of  race  is  often  their  bond  of  union  and 
the  base  of  their  society,  as  their  re¬ 
ligion  is  the  embodiment  of  their  spir¬ 
itual  instincts  and  imaginations. 

A.  C.  Lyall. 


CHRISTMAS  WITH  THE  “  PROFLIGATE  ADVENTURERS.” 


“Hulla-gulla!  Hulia-gulia!  Hulla-gul- 
la!”  It  is  the  voice  of  the  old  muezzin 
calling  the  Mohammedan  quarter  of 
the  ftasfi*  to  morning  prayer.  What 
he  is  really  saying  is  “Allah-o-Akbar,” 
but  in  the  quavering  articulation  of 
the  hoary  priest  the  incitation  bears  no 
sound  to  the  unbeliever  other  than  the 
monotonous  repetition  given  above.  It 
seems  strange  that  on  Christmas  morn¬ 
ing  the  first  sound  to  break  the  still¬ 
ness  of  the  night. and  strike  upon  the 
ear  should  be  anything  but  a  joyous 
peal  of  bells.  But  except  to  the  very, 
very  few— the  microscopic  leaven  of 
white  men  and  the  handful  of  apostate 
natives— Christmas  Day  dawns  in  India 
much  as  any  other  cold  weather  morn¬ 
ing.  True,  it  is  an  official  holiday,  and 


the  jackals  of  the  law  courts  starve  for 
a  single  day.  Beyond  this,  to  the  great 
teeming  mass  living  in  wealth  and  pov¬ 
erty  throughout  the  whole  peninsula, 
it  means  nothing.  An  initiated  few 
realize  that  it  is  a  feast-day  for  the 
sahibs,  and  as  such  calculate  how.  they 
can  best  use  it  to  their  own  advantage. 
But  to  the  Englishman,  wherever  he 
be,— toiling  in  the  tropics  in  the  great 
task  of  empire-keeping,  wandering  on 
the  waters,  or  plying  his  ubiquitous 
energy  in  the  frigid  zones,— Christmas 
has  its  owMi  special  meaning  for  him. 
AVhether  he  be  the  satrap  of  a  mighty 
province,  or  belted  soldier  facing  death, 
or  missionary  pursuing  his  heaven-sent 
mission,  or  lowly  sailor  in  the  fo’c’sle 
of  an  ocean  tramp,  at  some  moment 
on  this  day  his  thoughts  wiil  turn  to 
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the  mansion,  villa,  or  cottage  which  to 
him  brings  the  magic  memories  of 
home. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  take 
the  reader  into  one  of  those  far-off  In¬ 
dian  districts  where  the  march  of  civil¬ 
ization  has  not  absolutely  destroyed 
the  traditions  of  the  white  man;  where 
contact  with  the  West  has  only  arrived 
through  the  class  of  men  whom  Ma¬ 
caulay  in  his  vicious  bigotry  classed 
as  “profligate  adventurers.”  Here, 
within  faint  view  of  the  giant  Hima¬ 
layas,  is  still  to  be  found  somewhat  of 
that  respect,  of  that  fear  and  even  rev¬ 
erence  for  the  white  man,  w’hich  in  the 
main  was  responsible  for  their  original 
power  in  the  East.  The  world  is 
flooded  with  the  literature  of  oflScial 
Auglo-India.  We  have  it  in  the  mem¬ 
oirs  of  each  great  soldier  and  gover¬ 
nor.  We  have  it  in  the  Action  which 
holds  up  to  admiration  or  contempt 
the  social  life  of  all  the  ofl[icial  seats 
of  Government.  We  have  it  in  the 
reminiscences  of  every  “globe-trotter” 
who  records  his  fleeting  vision  of  the 
splendor  and  wonders  of  the  East.  But 
of  the  non-ofllcial  white  men,  as  true 
and  good  Englishmen  as  the  most  dec¬ 
orated  official,  we  have  but  little  rec¬ 
ord.  On  the  one  hand  he  may  be  called 
an  adventurer,  on  the  other  a  merchant 
prince.  And  here  it  rests.  Therefore 
let  me  take  you  on  this  Christmas 
morning  far  Into  the  Mofusil  ’  and  in¬ 
troduce  you  to  a  hardy  race  of  deserv¬ 
ing  white  men,  who  beyond  all  others 
have  kept  alive  those  magniflcent  tra¬ 
ditions  upon  which  were  built  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  old  John  Company.  For  the 
most  part  they  are  the  grandsons  and 
great-grandsons  of  the  sturdy  pioneers 
who,  turning  their  backs  upon  the 
machinations  of  the  then  official  des¬ 
potism,  struck  out  deep  into  the  coun¬ 
try  and  opened  up  channels  of  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise  which  were  in  time 
to  be  estimated  in  many  millions. 


The  voice  of  the  muezzin  dies  away 
in  a  long  thin  wail.  It  has  been  suffi¬ 
cient,  and  doubtless  all  devout  Moham¬ 
medans  are  spreading  their  little  pray¬ 
er-carpets  In  front  of  their  dwellings. 
In  the  unbelieving  household  of  the 
sahib  it  has  but  little  effect  beyond 
arousing  the  village  chowkldar,  who, 
noisy  custodian  of  the  peace,  invariably 
makes  it  his  duty,  when  there  are  no 
thieves  about,  to  sleep  upon  the  sahib’s 
verandah.  Warned  by  the  plaintive 
call  to  prayer,  he  sits  up  and  pulls  his 
disordered  blue  turban  over  his  ears 
to  protect  them  from  the  cold,  and  com¬ 
mences  to  caterwaul,  that  his  small 
world  may  benefit  by  the  knowledge 
that  he  is  awake  and  watching.  His 
shoutings  raise  the  servants  of  the 
household,  and  as  the  morning  light 
strengthens  dim  figures,  very  much 
muffled  as  to  their  heads  and  bare  as 
to  their  legs,  begin  to  flit  about  the 
kitchen  and  outhouses.  Suddenly  they 
all  bend  in  mute  salaam.  A  portly 
gentleman  in  the  whitest  of  white 
robes— for  he  knows  that  it  is  Christ¬ 
mas  morning— is  passing  up  the  veran¬ 
dah  steps.  It  is  the  sirdar,  the  butler 
of  the  household,  and  he  walks  grave¬ 
ly  into  the  house  to  squat  at  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  door  until  the  great  man  shall  be 
pleased  to  call  for  him.  Hot  weather 
or  cold,  people  rise  early  in  India,  and 
it  is  still  hardly  honest  daylight  when 
the  shout  “Qua  hai!”  starts  the  first 
bustle  within  the  household.  The  sir¬ 
dar  calls  to  the  kitchen,  and  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  three  khitmugars  in  the  livery  of 
the  house  arrive  bearing  trays  of 
steaming  tea.  One  is  banded  to  the 
bundle  of  clothes  which  in  the  case 
represents  the  lady’s-maid  of  Western 
idea;  another  tray  is  taken  to  the  lord 
of  the  house,  while  the  third  is  for  the 
honored  guest.  In  the  dressing-room 
the  sirdar,  before  kneeling  w'lth  great 
dignity  to  adjust  his  master’s  socks, 
informs  him  with  the  deepest  saluta- 
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tion  that  it  is  Christmas  Day.  The 
khitmugar  with  the  tea-tray  echoes 
this  news,  and  doubtless  the  bundle  of 
clothes  in  the  inner  chamber  informs 
her  mistress  of  the  fact  and  solicits 
some  douceur  in  consideration  of  past 
services  and  promised  services  to  come. 

In  an  Anglo-Indian  household  buried 
far  within  the  Mofusil  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  meal  is  generally  the  feature  of  the 
day.  If  not  too  cold  it  will  be  taken 
on  the  verandah;  and  if,  as  it  does  on 
this  occasion,  the  weather  will  allow  it, 
Christmas  morning  furnishes  a  fasci¬ 
nating  page  of  native  life.  Already  be¬ 
fore  the  sahib  has  appeared  the  whole 
strength  of  the  senior  servants  in  the 
factory  has  paraded  to  make  their 
obeisance.  Each  has  put  on  a  clean 
turban  and  a  brand-new  suit  of  clothes, 
and  as  a  special  mark  of  respect  those 
that  are  more  warmly  clad  will  have 
donned  muslins  above  the  thicker  tex¬ 
tures.  The  sahib  steps  out  on  to  the 
verandah  and,  expert  agriculturist  as 
he  is,  throws  his  first  glance  to  the 
sky  above  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
the  weather.  In  the  meantime  the 
white-robed  servants  bend  double  in 
correct  salaam.  Then  led  by  the  senior, 
a  Rajput  Jemedar,  each  in  turn  files 
up  to  the  steps  and  presents  a  silver 
coin  for  the  sahib’s  acceptance.  The 
custom  is  not  to  take  the  rupee.  The 
sahib  just  puts  forward  his  right  hand 
and  lightly  touches  the  coin,  and  the 
homage  is  considered  given  and  ac¬ 
cepted. 

But  behind  the  factory  servants  is 
another  class  of  well-wishers.  A  hun¬ 
dred  and  one  clients  of  the  factory- 
native  bankers,  interested  landowners, 
infiuential  merchants— have  each  cho¬ 
sen  the  day  to  be  the  occasion  of  some 
considerable  gift.  The  one  will  have 
sent  a  basket  of  fruit  or  vegetable,  an¬ 
other  a  box  of  spices,  a  third  dried 
fruit  that  tells  of  Cabul  packing;  and 
even  the  more  humble  of  the  tenants. 


the  ordinary  fisher-folk  that  rent  the 
river  rights,  have  brought  the  best 
catch  from  their  evening’s  labors.  All 
these  gifts  are  laid  out  upon  the  ve¬ 
randah  to  please  the  housekeeping  in¬ 
stinct  of  the  mem-sahib  when  she  shall 
arrive.  Then  suddenly  the  crowd  is 
pushed  aside,  and  a  young  native,  ex¬ 
quisitely  dressed  after  the  manner  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  the  youths  who  have 
studied  in  the  Calcutta  universities, 
presses  forward  with  a  heavy  basket 
borne  on  the  head  of  a  coolie.  He  is 
the  son  of  a  man  desirous  of  the  sub¬ 
lease  of  a  building  contract,  and  he 
seizes  the  occasion  as  one  likely  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  owner  of  the  contract.  He 
has  been  farther  afield  than  his  more 
ignorant  fellows;  he  has  visited  the 
dry-store  at  the  nearest  railway-station, 
and  there  has  purchased  a  miscellane¬ 
ous  collection  of  the  food-stuffs  export¬ 
ed  by  the  great  canning  industries  of 
the  world.  Conscious  of  his  efforts,  he 
is  careful  as  he  makes  the  presenta¬ 
tion  to  enumerate  the  prices  of  the  va¬ 
rious  articles. 

Then  the  lady  of  the  house  appears, 
and  again  the  whole  assembled  throng 
almost  sweeps  the  ground  in  the  ex¬ 
uberance  of  its  salutation.  For  the 
time  being  the  court  is  at  an  end,  and 
with  a  wave  of  his  hand  the  sahib  dis¬ 
misses  his  dependants,  and  settles  to 
his  morning  meal. 

The  sound  of  bare  feet  is  heard  pat¬ 
tering  along  the  drive.  Perspiring  from 
every  pore,  a  half -naked  savage  comes 
panting  into  the  verandah.  It  is  the 
dak-walla,’  who,  conscious  that  he 
brings  the  Christmas  mail,  has  made 
half  an  hour  on  the  limit  allowed  for 
his  ten-mile  run.  The  key  Is  produced, 
and  the  leather  satchel  falls  open  to 
display  that  which  is  dearer  to  all  ex¬ 
iles  in  India  than  anything  else,  the 
covers  that  bring  messages  from  home. 
It  is  not  for  us  here  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  their  contents.  It  may  be 

» Post-messenger. 
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messages  from  the  aged  parents  In  his  “bobbery”  pack.  To  support  his 
their  home  In  Sussex;  It  may  be  a  foxhounds  he  depended  upon  two 
scrawling  note  from  the  child  which  gaunt  half-bred  greyhounds,  a  civilized 
has  been  separated  from  Its  mother  pariah,  and  a  dozen  maybe  offshoots 
these  five  long  years;  or  It  may  be  and  complications  of  the  fox-terrier 
from  the  old  friend  who  once  was  an  breed.  You  in  your  pink  coats  and 
everyday  companion,  and  who,  though  well-polished  tops  may  possibly  despise 
separated  by  the  chance  of  life,  never  so  quaint  an  assortment,  but  those  who 
forgets  the  past.  have  hunted  behind  such  a  pack  know 

There  Is  to  be  a  Christmas  gathering,  the  fun  and  pleasure  to  be  attained, 
and  it  Is  not  long  before  the  guests  even  though  it  is  the  humblest  imita- 
arrlve.  The  first  is  the  cheery  parson,  tion  of  the  real  pastime. 

He  has  driven  his  old  mare  twenty  While  the  nondescript  terriers  are 
miles,  but  that  is  nothing.  Did  he  not  disporting  themselves  in  the  sheer  ec- 
drive  her  forty  when  Angus  Smith  lay  stasy  of  the  knowledge  that  they  are 
dying  a  year  ago?  she  can  surely  then  to  be  out  that  morning,  a  dozen  syces 
cover  twenty  miles  to  hold  a  Christian  have  arrived  with  a  dozen  horses  al- 
servlce  among  a  little  colony  of  exiles,  most  as  heterogeneous  as  the  pack  It- 
He  is  received  by  host  and  hostess  with  self.  Horses  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
that  bonhomie  and  delightful  welcome  from  the  aristocratic  waler  which  cost 
which  is  only  to  be  found  amongst  ex-  two  thousand  rupees  in  Calcutta  to  the 
lies  in  a  foreign  land.  The  next  guest  pigmy  country-bred  which  wasn’t  con- 
is  a  youth.  He  has  come  fifteen  miles  sldered  a  bargain  at  seventy-five  ru- 
at  a  hand-canter  rather  than  spend  his  pees  in  the  neighboring  bazaar.  As 
Christmas  Day  alone.  It  is  almost  soon  as  all  are  mounted,  the  owner  of 
worth  a  journey  to  India  to  see  the  the  pack,  who  fills  the  r6le  of  master, 
manner  in  which  he  sits  his  horse,  for  huntsman,  and  whip  combined,  leads 
this  kind  are  the  men  who  from  their  his  rabble  out  into  the  fields, 
youth  up  have  earned  their  living  in  it  is  a  beautiful  cold-weather  morn- 
the  saddle.  And  all  through  an  hour  ing.  Save  for  the  fleecy  haze  which  is 
bidden  and  unbidden  guests  continue  inseparable  from  this  season  in  North- 
to  drop  in,  until  at  least  a  gathering  ern  India,  there  is  not  a  cloud  in  the 
of  twenty  is  made.  sky.  The  whole  arch  of  heaven  is  that 

A  short  service  is  held  In  the  draw-  beautiful  deep  blue  for  which  those 
ing-room,  and  then  the  whole  party  who  have  left  the  East  may  yearn  but 
prepares  to  spend  the  morning  in  a  can  never  find  elsewhere.  The  sun  is 
pastime  which  appeals  to  most  Eng-  not  up  high  enough  yet  to  destroy  that 
lishmen,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  bite  in  the  air  which  is  the  feature  of 
The  young  man  whose  horsemanship  the  Indian  winter,  and  under  which  the 
we  have  already  noticed  disappears  to  white  man  is  able  to  recuperate  against 
the  stables  and  shortly  returns,  sur-  the  furnace  of  the  summer.'  The  hunt 
rounded  by  the  most  heterogeneous  turns  out  into  a  great  open  plain  of 
pack  of  hounds  that  ever  caused  a  cultivated  land,— land  that  is  waiting 
sportsman’s  pulse  to  quicken  in  its  beat,  for  the  early  morning  frosts  to  cease 
In  leash  are  two  couple  of  foxhounds,  in  order  that  it  may  receive  the  seed 
These  had  been  imported  the  previous  of  the  spring  sowings.  This  plain,  is 
year  from  England.  Hunted  through  fringed  with  little  mango-groves,  and 
the  cold  weather,  they  were  bought  up  far  on  the  left,  where  the  smoke-bred 
at  the  end  of  the  season  by  the  youth-  mist  hangs  heaviest,  nestles  a  tiny  vll- 
ful  planter  to  become  the  nucleus  of  lage,  an  occasional  white-washed  wall 
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and  red-tiled  roof  showing  where  some  wards  the  river-bank.  One  view-halloo 
wealthier  peasant  has  made  his  home,  is  enough,  and  then  all  semblance  of 
But  for  this  village  and  its  attendant  the  English  sport  is  formally  aban- 
palm-trees  and  groups  of  broad  plan-  doned.  It  is  a  case  of  field,  jackal,  and 
tains  the  scene  is  hardly  Eastern,  pack  each  for  itself  and  Providence  for 
Presently  the  fallow-land  is  left  be-  us  all.  The  great  long-striding  grey- 
hind  and  the  hunt  passes  over  crops  hounds  easily  take  the  van,  then  come 
of  sweet-potatoes  and  winter  wheat,  the  better  mounted  of  the  field,  fol- 
Here  and  there  it  makes  a  detour  to  lowed  at  intervals  by  toiling,  breathless 
avoid  a  patch  of  maturing  tobacco.  The  terriers  and  deep-throated,  mystified 
villagers  are  still  at  work  in  this  plot,  foxhounds.  But  the  jackal  has  heard 
carefully  scrutinizing  each  broad  leaf,  of  greyhounds  before.  With  a  twist 
searching  for  the  parasites  w'hich  un-  and  a  turn  just  under  the  bank  of  the 
removed  may  reduce  their  profits  by  river  he  sends  them  off  at  a  tangent, 
half  their  margin.  They  rise  from  their  while  taking  advantage  of  the  tamarisk 
work  and  gravely  salute  the  sahibs,  fringe  be  follows  a  line  at  right  angles, 
inwardly  marvelling  what  folly  can  In  a  country  where  hounds  can  barely 
possess  sane  men  that  they  can  find  work  by  scent,  it  is  essential  that  man 
enjoyment  in  the  society  of  twenty  should  use  his  bead.  The  huntsman 
half-wild  dogs.  Then  we  are  into  the  had  put  jackals  out  of  that  very  grass 
village  itself,  passing  between  squalid  before,  and  experience  had  taught  him 
huts  with  ill-thatched  roofs.  The  worn-  the  usual  manoeuvre  they  made  when 
en  at  the  wells  hastily  hide  their  faces  they  reached  the  river-bed.  He  was 
and  fiee  to  some  shelter  from  which  prepared  for  it,  and  manfully  sounding 
they  can  view  the  passing  cavalcade  his  horn,  he  conveyed  part  of  his  pack 
without  laying  themselves  open  to  the  by  a  short  cut:  he  hit  off  the  line  truly, 
accusation  of  indelicacy.  The  little  and  gave  his  greyhounds  another  view, 
brown  children,  whose  naked  figures  The  jackal  had  three  hundred  yards’ 
seem  impervious  to  cold,  come  trooping  advantage,  but  the  greyhounds  had 
to  the  roadside,  and  in  shrill  childish  seen  him,  and  they  bent  to  the  work  of 
voices  try  to  emulate  their  elders  in  catching  him.  It  was  then  coursing  of 
the  courtesy  of  salutation.  the  best,  and  though  a  covert  with  an 

Half  a  mile  from  the  village  we  find  earth  in  it  was  almost  within  reach, 
the  covert  which  it  is  hoped  will  hold  the  leading  greyhound  rolled  him  over, 
the  jackal.  The  foxhounds  are  loosed  He  was  up  again  and  away.  Over  he 
from  their  leashes,  and,  with  an  imita-  rolled  again,  and  then  bad  another 
tion  of  the  professional  formula,  the  chance.  But  he  turned  full  into  the 
master  puts  his  hounds  into  covert,  face  of  the  fieetest  of  the  nondescripts. 
But  long  before  he  had  given  the  ap-  and  was  pinned  down  for  ever,  to  be 
pointed  word  the  fox-terriers  and  non-  Tvorried  into  his  next  life  by  a  multi¬ 
descripts  were  streaming  in  a  long  tude  of  terriers,  who  on  these  occasions 
white  line  towards  the  tangled  grass  prove  the  busiest  sportsmen  that  ever 
patch.  Almost  before  the  serious  elders  ran  a  jackal  on  sight, 
of  the  pack  could  set  about  their  busi-  You  who  are  not  satisfied  unless  you 
ness  Master  Rip  or  Mistress  Jemima  have  forty  minutes  of  the  best  in  a 
had  found  their  heart’s  desire.  A  grass  country  will  be  inclined  to  scoff 
couple  of  yaps,  and  then  the  “music”  at  our  poor  attempts  at  bunting.  But 
is  taken  up  in  a  dozen  different  keys,  then  we  can  have  a  dozen  of  these 
But  one  of  the  dog-keepers  has  viewed  brief  moments  in  a  morning,  and  we 
the  old  grey  jackal  stealing  away  to-  are  satisfied  with  the  small  mead 
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which  the  country  and  circumstances 
will  allow  us!  While  the  terriers  are 
worrying  the  carcass,  and  the  fox¬ 
hounds  piteously  looking  for  water, 
and  the  man  on  the  seventy-five-rupee 
pony,  who  was  unfortunate  enough  to 
ride  into  a  silver-fox  earth,  is  brushing 
the  soft  mud  from  his  coat,  an  excited 
villager  arrives  with  the  startling  in¬ 
telligence  that  he  has  discovered  a  tiger 
in  a  neighboring  patch  of  tamarisk. 
We  know  well  enough  that  in  this  highly 
cultivated  country  there  is  the  smallest 
possible  chance  of  a  tiger  being  so  far 
away  from  the  jungles.  But  as  the 
man  is  most  eloquent  in  his  descrip¬ 
tion  and  marvellous  in  the  details  of 
the  beast,  we  feel  sure  that  he  has  seen 
something.  The  covert  is  conveniently 
close  and  is  consequently  drawn.  As 
a  sign  of  his  confidence  in  his  own 
story  the  villager  for  the  purpose  of 
safety  climbs  into  a  babul-tree,  and 
from  this  point  of  vantage  directs  the 
operations.  His  directions  are  not 
needed  long,  for  out  of  the  thickest  por¬ 
tion  of  the  tamarisk  bounds  a  beauti¬ 
ful  neilghl.*  Now  here  is  a  run  to  tax 
the  efforts  of  the  best  of  sportsmen. 
For  a  man  who  will  ride  down  a  nellghi 
must  ride  as  cunning  and  as  hard  as 
any  fellow-sportsman  in  the  Shires! 


It  was  some  hours  before  the  whole 
of  the  field  with  the  residue  of  the 
pack  returned  to  the  rendezvous.  The 
majority  of  the  hounds,  however,  from 
want  of  wind  and  want  of  length  of 
limb,  had  long  given  up  the  hunt,  and 
found  their  way  back  to  their  tempo¬ 
rary  kennel.  This  is  a  common  failing 
in  over-enthusiastic  sporting  dogs.  The 
want  of  discipline  in  a  “bobbery”  pack 
is  very  similar  to  the  lack  of  the  same 
quality  in  irregular  troops  in  a  long- 
protracted  war;  in  fact,  ■without  being 
unduly  discourteous,  we  have  had 

*  Blue  bull.  ‘Lunch. 

*  Marriage-settlement  money  paid  by  the 


many  incidents  recently  forced  upon  us 
which  find  a  parallel  in  the  inconse¬ 
quent  behavior  of  an  Indian  scratch 
hunt. 

But  even  after  a  wash  and  brush-up 
and  a  big  midday  tiflSn,*  the  festivities 
of  the  Indian  Christmas  had  not  been 
all  exhausted.  In  the  afternoon  the 
sahib  was  prepared  to  receive  the  more 
distinguished  of  his  native  visitors,  and 
about  half-past  four  the  first  of  these 
arrived.  He  was  a  very  large  land- 
owner,  and  consequently  very  heavily 
in  debt.  The  burden  of  this  debt  had 
been  recently  increased  by  the  prelim¬ 
inary  nuptials  of  a  five-year-old  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  had  been  ill-advised  and  hardy 
enough  not  to  succumb  to  the  usual 
measure  of  infanticide  adopted  in  the 
case  of  a  superfluity  of  daughters.  So 
grave  had  been  the  expenses  incurred 
in  the  settling  of  the  tilak,*  and  so  hard 
were  the  requests  of  the  various  money¬ 
lenders  consulted,  that  the  poor  unfor¬ 
tunate  father  would  fain  sell  a  portion 
of  his  property  to  the  sahib.  The  sahib, 
after  the  manner  of  his  kind,  and  with 
a  cunning  bred  of  a  long  residence  in 
the  East,  showed  but  little  inclination 
to  clinch  a  bargain  which  had  been  his 
prime  desire  for  many  years.  Conse¬ 
quently  there  w’as  nothing  that  the 
landowner  could  do  that  he  would 
consider  a  trouble,  provided  that  it 
placed  him  in  a  better  footing  •with  the 
white  taskmaster.  This  day  being 
Christmas,  he  selected  it  as  opportune 
to  show  the  greatest  deference.  There¬ 
fore  he  had  his  elephant  caparisoned 
in  its  very  best  trapping,  and.  attended 
by  his  mace-bearer  and  his  more  influ¬ 
ential  retainers,  he  came  to  visit  the 
sahib  armed  with  a  present  of  gold 
mohurs. 

In  consideration  of  the  ocfiasion 
the  stout  landowner  was  ushered  in 
amongst  the  circle  of  Christmas  Vis¬ 
itors,  and  as  a  special  mark  of  distinc- 

father  of  the  bride  to  the  father  of  the  bride¬ 
groom. 
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The  Hedge. 


tlon  was  offered  a  chair.  In  trepida¬ 
tion  he  sat  dubiously  on  the  edge,  and 
talked  vaguely  about  the  visit  of  the 
lieutenant-governor  to  the  district,  a 
visit  which  bad  taken  place  at  least 
five  years  previously.  Having  exhaust¬ 
ed  this  topic  of  conversation,  be  was 
as  a  special  favor  allowed  to  visit  cer¬ 
tain  rooms  within  the  bungalow.  The 
silver  plate  in  the  dining-room  some¬ 
what  interested  him;  also  the  table, 
upon  which  the  skeleton  of  the  Christ¬ 
mas  dinner  to  be  was  already  spread, 
attracted  his  attention.  But,  oriental¬ 
like,  his  remarks  of  approbation  or  the 
reverse  were  few  until  he  saw  the 
billiard-table.  Then  even  oriental  gen¬ 
tility  could  not  restrain  bis  admiration. 
He  offered  to  buy  it  on  the  spot,  re¬ 
marking  that  It  was  the  kind  of  bed 
that  he  had  been  wanting  for  years. 
A  printed  price-list  of  billiard-tables 
was  found  in  some  obscure  corner  and 
presented  to  him.  Armed  with  this  he 
took  his  leave  with  all  that  courtesy 
for  which  the  high-caste  Oriental  is 
famed,  and  returned  to  his  elephant, 
Blackwo«d’a  Maimilna. 


we  have  no  doubt  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  the  impression  be  had  made. 


The  scope  of  this  paper  will  only  al¬ 
low  of  reference  to  one  more  incident 
illustrative  of  the  feelings  which  at 
this  season  move  the  Englishman  in 
exile.  The  dinner  has  been  served.  The 
dignified  sirdar  has  placed  the  port  and 
sherry  in  front  of  the  sahib,  and  has 
marshalled  the  rest  of  the  servants  out 
of  the  room.  In  general  appearance  It 
is  much  the  same  as  any  other  English 
dinner-table.  Men  and  women  are 
dressed  as  we  see  them  in  tlie  West; 
the  closed  doors  and  the  pall  of  night 
have  bidden  away  the  Indian  scenery; 
and  now  that  the  native  servants  have 
withdrawn,  the  moment  has  arrived 
for  the  drinking  of  a  toast  which  to  the 
exile  is  the  most  moving,  the  most 
solemn  toast  of  all.  The  decanters 
pass,  and  then  the  host,  calling  upon 
his  guests  to  take  wine  with  him,  pro¬ 
poses  the  “old  folks  at  home.”  Only 
those  who  have  been  in  exile  can  ap¬ 
preciate  the  spirit  of  this  toast. 


THE  HEDGE. 


Man,  though  nominally  a  rational 
being,  is  not  given  to  overmuch  think¬ 
ing,  and,  like  Peter  of  old,  is  prone  to 
call  common— even  when  not  regarding 
as  unclean— much  that  is  manifestly 
let  down  from  Heaven.  So  it  comes 
about  that  whatever  is  familiar 
ceases  to  excite  question,  thought,  or 
even  notice. 

This  is  true  not  only  of  the  works  of 
Nature  per  «c,  but  even  of  such  of 
them  as  are  modified  by  man  himself. 
To  take  one  instance,  literally  obvious 
to  every  wayfarer  by  road  or  traveller 
by  rail— namely,  the  hedges,  which  in 
miles  upon  miles  map  the  fair  face  of 


our  fertile  land.  Like  the  lines  of  the 
human  face,  they  betoken  much,  and 
if  read  aright  are  seen  to  have  no 
slight  connection  with  the  history  of 
the  country.  Yet  few  of  us,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  have  ever  bestowed  a 
thought  upon  their  origin,  their  varie¬ 
ties,  and  their  meaning;  or,  if  at  all, 
only,  perchance,  when  we  have  stood 
upon  some  hill  heaved  high  above  the 
land,  betwen  the  fiat  blue  plain  of  the 
sea  on  one  hand  and  the  undulating 
earth  on  the  other,  the  crests  of  whose 
solid  billows  are  crowned  by  copses 
and  woods  rising  among  a  network  of 
thin  green  lines  of  hedgerows. 


The  Hedge 
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So  accustomed  are  we  countrymen 
to  live  and  move  and  have  our  being 
among  hedges,  that  most  of  us.  who 
are  not  actually  agriculturists,  have 
come  to  look  upon  them  as  purely 
products  of  Nature,  whereas,  with  few 
exceptions,  hedges  are  the  works  of 
human  hands  applied  to  vital  powers 
and  products  of  Nature,  and  adapted 
to  some  definite  end  in  her  economy. 
It  is  only  a  living,  growing  fence  that 
should  be  called  a  hedge;  a  boundary 
of  dead  wood,  iron,  brick,  stone,  and 
that  invention  of  the  devil,  barbed 
wire,  being  walls  or  fences  only— the 
last-named,  however,  partaking  in  ad¬ 
dition  strongly  of  the  nature  of  an  of¬ 
fence. 

The  origin  and  raison  d’etre  of  a 
hedge  is  to  act  as  a  fence,  a  boundary, 
a  shelter,  or  a  screen;  or  as  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  any  or  all  of  these.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  hedge  may  not  only  fence  a 
field  from  the  invasion  or  evasion  of 
cattle:  it  may  also  be  an  inter-paro¬ 
chial  boundary.  In  addition  it  may  also 
serve  as  a  shelter  for  cattle,  “in  the 
somer  for  hette,  in  the  winter  for 
lothe,”  as  a  Tudor  writer  expresses  it. 

In  this  connection,  too,  a  hedge,  by 
its  leaning,  may  afford  a  very  good 
index  of  that  quarter  of  the  sky  from 
which  the  prevalent  wind  is  wont  to 
blow;  very  strikingly  evident  in  old, 
exposed  hedgerows  within  five  or  six 
miles  of  the  sea,  or  in  high,  upland,  in¬ 
land  districts.  To  the  virtue  of  this 
sheltering  quality  of  hedges  we  doubt¬ 
less  owe.  In  some  measure,  their  sur¬ 
vival,  in  spite  of  the  cheapness  and  su¬ 
perior  effectiveness  of  the  various  me¬ 
chanical  fences.  Lastly,  but  by  no 
means  least,  the  hedge  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  object  of  ornament  or  a 
thing  of  beauty.  Here,  though  man 
has  effected  much,  particularly  in 
those  fantastically  cut  and  trimmed 
hedges  of  yew  or  box.  Nature,  who 
“transcends  our  moods,”  however 
much  inclined  to  beauty,  has  far  tran¬ 


scended  our  methods,  as  may  be  par¬ 
ticularly  seen  in  the  hedges  which  bor¬ 
der  and  embower  the  lanes  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  the  wild  luxuriant  hedges  of  the 
South  Down  country,  or  the  trimmer 
hedgerows  of  Warwickshire,  over¬ 
shadowed  by  umbrageous  and  ubiqui¬ 
tous  elms.  These  are,  in  fact,  th« 
three  chief  types  of  the  hedges  of  our 
country. 

Those  of  Devonshire  consist  essen¬ 
tially  of  high  banks  of  earth,  on  the 
top  of  which  grows  the  hedge  of  haw¬ 
thorn,  hazel,  ash,  and  oak,  beautified 
with  splendid  streamers  of  wild  rose 
and  honeysuckle,  the  banks  embellished 
with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  fiowers 
which  gleam  like  gems  among  masses 
of  multitudinous  ferns.  These  hedge- 
banks  border  not  only  the  king’s  high¬ 
ways  and  the  people’s  byways— which 
are  very  near  akin  in  narrowness— but 
also  bound  and  fence  the  fields  of 
green  pastures  and  the  red  plough¬ 
land.  The  origin  of  these  peculiar 
hedges  has  been  variously  accounted 
for;  and  the  theory  that  many  of  these 
deep  lanes  were  originally  water- worn 
tracks  leaves  unaccounted  for  the  sim¬ 
ilar  hedges  of  the  fields.  The  War¬ 
wickshire,  or  Midland  hedges  in  gen¬ 
eral,  are  mainly  made  of  hawthorn, 
with  here  and  there  some  privet  or 
cornel. 

The  usual  method  of  making  a  haw¬ 
thorn  hedge  Is  to  dig  a  double  trench 
a  spade-breadth  wide,  throwing  up  the 
soil  in  a  ridge  between,  upon  which 
are  planted  two-  or  three-year  old 
“quicksets”;  the  young  hedge  thus 
formed  being  protected  by  “post-and- 
rail.” 

A  well  set  and  grown  hedge  of  this 
sort  Is  practically  impenetrable,  and  Is 
seen  at  its  best  alongside  our  railways. 
Bordering  the  Midland  roads  they  give 
them  a  neat  and  almost  prim  appear¬ 
ance,  being  usually  kept  well  cut  and 
trimmed;  while  sturdy  oaks  here  and 
there,  or  ash  trees,  chestnuts,  poplars. 
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and  the  ever-present  umbrageous  elms, 
aflford  variety  to  hedges  that  would 
otherwise  be  scarcely  less  monotonous 
in  aspect  than  a  stone  wall.  These 
w'ayside  elms  are  variously  treated  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  so 
modify  considerably  the  aspect  of  the 
hedges.  In  the  Thames  valley  they 
are  very  generally  denuded  of  branches 
for  a  height  of  halfway  or  more  up  the 
main  trunk;  in  the  southern  counties 
they  are  suffered  to  grow  much  as  they 
please— subject  to  the  road-surveyor’s 
decision.  Anciently  the  hundred  court 
or  the  leet  was  wont  to  have  a  say  in 
such  matters.  Thus,  in  a  hundred 
court-roll  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  w’e 
read  that  the  hundred  men  “present¬ 
ed”  that  “the  trees  in  the  Lord’s  park 
so  overhang  the  King’s  Highway  that 
the  said  Highway  in  consequence  suf¬ 
fers  detriment.”  The  “Lord,”  in  this 
case,  was  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury. 

The  third  type  of  hedge  is  that 
w’hich  is  seen  in  its  wild  perfection  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
South  Downs  of  Sussex.  In  these 
hedges,  which  fence  the  fields  that 
foot  the  Downs,  the  variety  of  their 
constituent  shrubs  seems  extraordi¬ 
nary,  especially  to  those  whose  lives 
are  led  among  the  lines  of  hawthorn 
hedges  in  “the  Shires”— for  so  your 
true-born  son  of  Sussex  calls  all  coun¬ 
ties  north  of  the  Surrey  hills. 

In  a  few  hundred  yards  of  hedge¬ 
row’  hereabout  seven  or  eight  different 
kinds  of  shrub  ma.v  readily  be  found, 
while  the  number  might  be  increased 
to  ten  or  more  if  the  distance  were  ex¬ 
tended  to  a  mile. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these  is 
the  “traveller’s  joy,”  whose  trailing 
vine-like  stem  bears  masses  of  foliage, 
in  which  gleam  the  starry  cream-col¬ 
ored  flowers,  to  be  succeeded  by  the 
curious  fluffy  seed-pods.  When  it  has 
once  been  seen  growing  in  all  its  wild 
luxuriance  of  foliage,  flower,  and  seed. 


there  remains  no  question  of  the  fit¬ 
ness  or  the  meaning  of  its  name,  for 
under  the  shade  and  shelter  of  such 
thick  umbrage  the  traveller  finds  com¬ 
plete  harborage  from  a  too  torrid  sun 
or  from  tempestuous  rain.  The  spin¬ 
dle  tree  is  another  characteristic  shrub 
of  these  hedges,  and  one  not  without 
its  uses,  as  the  charcoal  made  from 
its  w’ood  is  peculiarly  valuable  to  ar¬ 
tists;  while  in  the  days  of  the  spin¬ 
ning-wheel  it  was  equally  sought  after 
for  the  making  of  spindles;  and  hence 
its  name.  In  the  old  “spinning  books” 
to  be  found  in  ancient  parish  chests 
items  of  expenditure  for  spindles  are 
often  met  with;  such  as,  in  1786,  in 
one  I  have  seen,  “Item.  pd.  for  1  doz. 
of  spindles  Is.” 

This  shrub  bears  smooth  pale  green 
lanceolate  leaves,  of  a  somewhat  wavy 
surface;  and  its  small  star-shaped, 
greenish  flowers  in  nowise  give  prom¬ 
ise  of  the  prettiness  of  its  fruit,  w’hose 
five  pink  segments  of  capsule  open  to 
disclose  a  rich  orange-colored  seed. 

The  cornel,  another  common  shrub, 
is  too  well  known  to  need  description; 
but  it  is  w’orthy  of  notice  as  being  one 
of  the  tw’o  bushes  w’hich  contribute  to 
give  a  strong  touch  of  warm  color  to 
the  cold  w’oods  of  winter.  The  other 
shrub  is  the  saugh-willow,  and  togeth¬ 
er  these  two  combine  to  brighten  the 
sombre  hibernal  hues  with  the  reds, 
crimsons,  and  purples  of  their  leafless 
branches.  As  common  as  the  cornel 
is  the  maple,  a  shrub  impossible  to  be 
passed  unnoticed  iu  the  autumn,  for 
then,  when  almost  every  tree  is  colored 
by  the  alchemy  of  Nature,  the  maple 
gleams  brighter  than  them  all,  a  veri¬ 
table  burning  bush.  Nor  is  it  a  tree 
of  ornament  only  when  living,  for  its 
wood  is  of  a  singular  beauty  in  grain, 
which  has  been  appreciated  for  ages. 
Among  the  Romans  it  was  a  prime 
favorite  for  furniture,  especially  for 
making  cabinets  and  table-tops;  and  it 
w’as  scarcely  less  sought  after  in  niedi- 
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seval  times,  when  It  was  particularly 
prized  for  the  making  of  “mazers,”  a 
kind  of  drinking-vessel,  a  cup  or  gob¬ 
let;  and  for  bowls,  being  usually 
rimmed,  footed  or  covered  with  sliver. 
These,  as  highly  prized  articles,  make 
a  frequent  appearance  as  legacies  in 
mediaeval  wills. 

Two  kindred  shrubs,  the  guelder  rose 
and  the  wayfaring  tree,  are  common 
constituents  of  these  hedges.  The 
leaves  of  the  former,  deeply  cut,  and 
not  of  uniform  shape,  are  singularly 
beautiful  in  autumn,  and  its  clustered 
fruit,  equally  beautiful,  is  also  not  of 
uniform  color  until  quite  ripe,  one  side 
being  yellow  and  the  other  red.  The 
wayfaring  tree,  the  particular  fitness 
of  whose  name  is  not  apparent,  is  no¬ 
ticeable  for  its  thick,  mealy  leaves, 
and  for  being  the  earliest  fiowering 
shrub  of  these  hedge-rows  in  the 
spring;  and  its  crimson  berries,  con¬ 
spicuous  among  the  dark  green  leaves, 
consequently  look  somewhat  out  of 
date  among  the  buds  and  fiowers  of 
summer. 

Whether  the  elder  is  an  indigenous 
shrub  has  been  disputed,  but  at  least 
it  is  thoroughly  well  established  in  our 
hedges— to  the  great  benefit  of  birds, 
who  feed  with  avidity  on  its  dark  pur¬ 
ple  berries.  Many  are  the  migrants, 
such  as  blackcaps,  redstarts,  and  ring- 
ousels,  which  make  their  last  meal  on 
this  fruit  preliminary  to  their  crossing 
of  the  Channel.  For  these  are  the 
hedges  and  these  the  hills  whereabouts 
Gilbert  White,  in  his  frequent  jour¬ 
neys,  observed  so  many  troops  of  mi¬ 
gratory  birds,  the  ring-ousels  In  par¬ 
ticular,  nowadays  much  diminished  in 
numbers.  Such  are  some  of  the  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  hedges  that  lie  along 
the  foot  of  the  South  Down  hills. 
These  hedges,  I  take  it,  are  probably 
the  most  ancient  in  the  land,  and  may 
represent  the  fringe  of  that  great  for¬ 
est  called  Anderida,  which  at  the  time 
of  the  Roman  invasion  stretched  from 


the  northern  slopes  of  the  Downs  to 
the  foot  of  the  Surrey  hills.  As  we 
see  them  now  they  follow  the  hollows 
of  the  hills,  and  mount  over  the  in¬ 
steps,  as  it  w’ere,  of  these  sloping 
spurs,  whereby  at  right  angles  to  the 
main  range  the  upland  subsides  into 
the  plain. 

Here,  the  soil  being  light  and  till¬ 
able,  and  returning  rich  results  in  corn 
crops,  would  be  the  first  land  in  prim¬ 
itive  times  to  come  under  the  culture 
of  the  ancient  share  and  coulter.  The 
primitive  tillers  of  the  soil,  if  they  did 
not  actually  make  hedges,  would  at 
least  leave  the  fringes  of  the  forest 
clearing  to  keep  their  sheep  pasturing 
on  the  Downs  from  breaking  into  the 
tempting  green  crops  of  the  arable 
land.  And  thus,  as  they  are  the  most 
ancient,  so  they  are  the  most  natural 
hedges  in  the  land.  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  of  them  as  having  been  de¬ 
liberately  set  with  all  this  variety  of 
tree  and  shrub.  Birds,  no  doubt,  have 
been  active  agents  in  sowing  the  seeds 
of  many  of  their  constituents;  for,  in¬ 
deed,  these  hedges,  broad,  high,  primi¬ 
tive,  and  remote  from  dwellings,  are 
ideal  haunts  and  habitations  for  a 
large  variety  of  birds,  a  paradise  whose 
perfection  Is  only  marred  by  man.  For 
in  the  very  season  when  quietude  and 
peace  are  most  essential  to  the  birds, 
when  full  of  the  toils  of  building  their 
nests  and  hatching  out  and  rearing 
their  young,  then  also  is  the  time  when 
they  are  most  exposed  to  the  ravages 
of  the  idle  shepherd  boys.  At  that 
season  the  ewes  and  lambs  pasture 
thereabouts,  and  the  boys,  devolving 
most  of  their  duty  upon  their  dogs, 
finding  their  large  leisure  hang  heav¬ 
ily  upon  their  hands,  employ  it  only 
too  industriously  in  searching  these 
fringes  of  copse  or  these  thick  hedge¬ 
rows  for  the  birds’  nests  they  may  con¬ 
tain. 

Nevertheless,  a  fair  number  of  birds 
contrive  successfully  to  rear  their 
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young,  and  many  are  the  nests  I  have 
found  of  missel  thrush,  song  thrush, 
blackbird,  greenfinch,  chaffinch  (not  a 
very  common  bird  hereabouts),  hedge- 
warbler,  whitethroat  (common  and 
lesser)  yellowhammer,  common  bunt¬ 
ing,  red-backed  shrike  or  butcher  bird, 
and  turtle  dove,  with  an  occasional 
bullfinch,  but  never  once  a  goldfinch. 
For  these  two  latter  are  essentially 
birds  of.  the  Wealden  district  as  re¬ 
gards  their  nesting  habits;  but  they  are 
frequently  met  with  about  the  South 
Down  neighborhood  in  autumn  and 
winter.  The  turtle  dove,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  our  migrants,  can 
nowhere  be  better  observed  than  in 
the  fields  along  the  foot  of  the  Downs. 
Here  they  feed  in  the  fallow,  the  green 
crops,  or  the  stubble,  in  docks  of 
ten  or  a  dozen,  roosting  and  nesting 
in  the  neighboring  hedgerows.  When, 
alarmed,  they  spread  their  wings  and 
tail  for  fiight,  the  rich  mottled  brown 
of  their  plumage,  with  their  dark  fan¬ 
shaped  tails  edged  with  a  broad  band 
of  white,  forms  a  pleasant  picture  of 
bird  life.  The  red-backed  shrike  is 
somewhat  common,  and  there  are  few 
fairer  birds  to  look  upon,  despite  his 
habitual  frown  and  carnivorous  hab¬ 
its.  Gilbert  White  speaks  of  this  bird 
as  rare  about  Selborne. 

When  we  come  to  the  history  of 
hedges,  we  find  that  they  make  an  ap¬ 
pearance  in  many  connections  in  rural 
economy:  in  the  daily  details  of  life, 
in  the  relations  between  laws  and  cus¬ 
toms,  lords  and  peasantry. 

We  know'  that  the  ancients  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  quickset  hedges,  and 
Varro  speaks  of  live  and  dead  hedges, 
ditches,  and  banks,  chiefly  along  the 
roadsides;  and  he  mentions  “spina,”  or 
thorns  of  some  kind  or  other,  as  a  con¬ 
stituent  element  in  them.  Around  the 
clearings  in  the  forests,  or  the  corn 
crops  of  the  open  lands,  the  ancient 
Britons  must  necessarily  have  made 
hedges  or  fences  of  some  d'^scriptlon. 


Since  these,  our  ancestors,  w'ere  already 
celebrated  for  their  wickerwork,  woven 
frqm  the  willow's  which  abounded  in 
the  backw'aters  of  their  rivers,  the  mar¬ 
gins  of  their  marshes,  and  the  silent 
pools  of  their  forests,  we  may  judge 
that  their  hedges  were  constructed  in 
a  somewhat  similar  manner,  and  that 
they  consisted  to  a  great  extent  of  live 
tw'igs  interwoven,  and  strengthened 
with  slakes  and  posts.  And  with  the 
same  kind  of  hedge,  but  stronger,  they 
protected  their  dwellings  and  their 
“wicks.” 

In  the  Middle  Ages  w'e  read  of  a 
variety  of  hedge  called  “contesta.” 
formed  of  posts  yoked  together,  as  the 
name  suggests,  with  Interwoven  twigs, 
which,  to  judge  from  an  ancient  illus¬ 
tration,  connected  the  posts  at  the  top 
only.  Even  at  this  period  England 
was  noted  as  a  country  “full  of 
hedges”;  but  this  fulness,  as  noted 
by  foreign  observers,  must  have  been 
merely  comparative  with  other  lands, 
for  there  is  plenty  of  proof  that  the 
open-field  system  of  agriculture  very 
generally  prevailed,  whereby  the  hold¬ 
ings  of  the  various  tenants  lay  scat¬ 
tered  in  the  fenceless  fields,  divided 
from  each  other  only  by  balks  of  un- 
plougbed  land.  Consequent  upon  this 
came  the  need  for  the  great  variety  of 
“wards”  and  “herds,”  which  is  still 
evidenced  by  the  common  occurrence 
of  personal  names  with  those  suffixes, 
such  as  Hayward.  Kenward.  (kine- 
w'ard).  Coward  (cow-herd),  and  Shep¬ 
herd. 

Such  hedges  as  there  were  existed 
between  the  lord’s  demesne  land  and 
the  holdings  of  the  villeins,  and  around 
the  small  gardens  of  these  and  of  the 
cottars,  and  around  the  numerous 
parks,  the  orchards,  and  the  church- 
garth. 

This  fenceless  condition,  w'ith  its 
manifold  inconveniences,  was  doomed 
to  desuetude,  symptoms  of  which  were 
appearing  even  before  the  Important 
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changes  In  agriculture  resulting  from 
the  great  upheaval  of  the  Reformation, 
the  development  of  the  woollen  trade 
and  the  consequent  increased  impor¬ 
tance  of  sheep,  and  the  introduction  of 
turnips  and  other  green  crops. 

During  these  early  ages  hedges  have 
occasional  mention  In  records  of  na¬ 
tional  life.  From  the  laws  of  Ina,  re¬ 
published  by  Alfred  the  Great,  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  occasionally  a  tenant  would 
take  it  into  his  head  to  hedge  his  hold¬ 
ing  “in  the  common  meadowland  di¬ 
vided  into  strips,”  while  another  would 
refrain;  and  regulations  are  laid  down 
to  meet  the  complications  that  might 
arise.  Here  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  Saxon  word  used  for  “to  hedge,” 
“tynanne,”  survives  in  essence  until 
to-day  in  “tine,”  a  West-country  wood 
for  hedging;  and  also  in  tinnet  or 
tennet,  meaning  the  wood  used  in  the 
process,  an  allowance  of  which  was 
claimed  in  a  great  number  of  manors 
by  the  tenants  up  to  comparatively  re¬ 
cent  times,  anciently  under  the  name  of 
“hedge-bote”  or  “hey-bote.”  Thus  we 
find  a  dispute  on  this  subject  coming 
even  before  Parliament,  for  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  Richard  le  Waleys,  Lord 
of  Glynde  and  Pellnges,  complains  that 
his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(his  overlord)  “has  robbed  him  .  .  . 
and  for  two  yea^s  seized  his  heybote 
pertaining  to  his  manor  of  Glynde; 
.  .  .  therefore  he  prays  our  Lord  the 
King,  for  God  and  his  mercy,  that  he 
will  keep  him  In  his  estate,”  etc. 

Under  the  Saxon  regime  one  of  the 
most  universal  rent  services  was  the 
obligation  of  the  ceorl  (the  villein  of 
the  next  domination)  to  do  an  allotted 
number  of  yards  of  “gafol-hedging” 
for  the  lord  “in  his  own  time,”  to  trim 
the  deer-hedge  and  to  keep  it  whole. 

Nor  was  the  thegn,  or  lord  himself, 
exempt  from  maintaining  the  deer- 
hedge  of  his  lord  the  king;  while  all 
had  to  contribute  to  “hedge  the  burg,” 
'  ill  or  tun. 


An  obligation  more  widely  spread 
was  that  of  the  men  of  the  hundred  to 
maintain  the  wayside  hedges,  to  trim 
them,  and  to  keep  whole,  and  those 
who  failed  in  those  duties  were  duly 
amerced,  subject  to  amendment  within 
an  allotted  time.  Thus,  to  quote  one 
out  of  countless  instances,  a  court-roll 
of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  records  that 
a  certain  tenant  was  “presented”  for 
allowing  his  hedge  over  against  the 
lord’s  park  to  become  defective,  and  he 
was  given  a  set  period  within  which 
to  make  amends,  “swb  paind  xxd.”  An¬ 
other  is  seen  in  a  court-roll  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  at  a  hallmote 
three  tenants  were  “presented”  as 
failing  in  their  obligation  to  trim  their 
hedge  and  clear  the  ditch,  and  they 
were  allowed  the  liberal  grace  of  five 
months  In  which  to  carry  out  the  re¬ 
quisite  hedging,  “sm&  pound  11s.  vid.” 
each. 

There  remains  another  aspect  under 
which  to  consider  hedges,  and  that  is 
in  their  relation  to  surface  geoiogy.  It 
Is  particularly  in  the  South  Down 
country  that  this  point  of  view  is  in¬ 
structive.  The  Downs,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  run  east  to  west,  and  are 
pierced  at  intervals  and  at  right  angles 
by  little  rivers  which  run  from  the 
watershed  of  the  Weald  southwards 
into  the  Channel.  These  rivers,  whose 
valleys  show  clear  evidences  of  having 
been  estuaries  of  the  sea— and  that  at 
no  very  i-emote  period— are  fed  at 
short  intervals  by  small  streams  or 
brooks;  and  their  little  valleys,  in  their 
turn,  show  as  distinct  evidences  of 
having  been  in  their  time  estuaries,  as 
it  were,  or  narrow  long  creeks  of  the 
river  into  which  they  flow. 

Although  here  and  there  alongside 
one  or  other  of  these  streams  distinct 
traces  of  a  river-terrace  are  to  be  seen,' 
yet  it  is  mainly  by  the  hedges  that  no¬ 
tice  is  drawn  to  the  altered  condition 
of  the  face  of  the  country  through 
which  these  streams  flow,  for,  run 
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ning  roughly  parallel  to  them,  one  sees 
on  either  side,  at  a  distance,  it  may  be, 
of  fifty  or  a  hundred  yards,  a  hedge 
set,  perhaps,  on  a  little  ridge;  and 
these  hedges  may  so  run  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  or  a  whole  mile,  perhaps— 
sinuously  where  the  stream  winds, 
stralghtly  where  it  is  straight;  and  not 
a  single  hedge  is  seen  running  at  right 
angles  down  to  the  stream-side,  or,  as 
we  might  say,  across  the  little  valley 
or  plain.  But  at  intervals  a  line  of 
post-and-rail  fences  into  fields  the  rich 
meadowland.  Now,  what  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  arrangement,  by  which  this 
long  low  meadow,  this  little  valley  of 
a  little  stream,  has,  when  divided  up 
into  fields,  been  fenced  by  post-and- 
rail,  and  not  by  living,  hedges,  while  a 
line  of  ancient  quickset,  or  a  copse, 
or  little  wood  runs  parallel  with  the 
stream  at  a  distance  of  a  few  score 
yards?  Clearly  it  means  that  this  low 
tract  of  land  was  once  the  bed  of  a 
much  larger  stream  flowing  into  a 
larger  river.  In  long  process  of  time, 
the  river,  from  various  causes,  sank, 
and  its  flow  became  less  and  less,  until 
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at  length  it  subsided  into  a  small 
stream.  During  this  process  the  land 
it  was  deserting  would  be  a  swamp, 
growing  rushes  and  grass  of  a  kind 
too  coarse  for  cattle  to  graze  upon; 
while  the  ground  itself  would  be  very 
detrimental  to  them  from  its  water¬ 
logged  condition. 

Hence  the  farmers  would  set  their 
hedges  on  the  ancient  margin  of  the 
stream— the  margin  now  of  a  swampy, 
useless  tract  of  land.  By  drainage,  nat¬ 
ural  and  artificial,  into  the  still  subsid¬ 
ing  stream,  this  land  has  ultimately 
become  fit  for  pasture  and  for  bearing 
rich  crops  of  hay,  and  consequently  has 
been  divided  up  into  fields  of  conven¬ 
ient  and  average  acreage  by  suitable, 
but  not  beautiful,  fences  of  post-and- 
rail. 

-Such  conditions  as  these  may  be 
seen  in  many  instances  down  the  val¬ 
leys  of  our  little  Sussex  rivers;  and 
they  show  how  great  are  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  conforma¬ 
tion  of  our  land  within  historic  times, 
and  it  is  by  the  hedges  that  the  eye  is 
guided  to  their  recognition. 

W.  Eeneage  Legge. 


DESERT  ORBS. 

The  w’orld,  they  tell  us,  dwindles. 
When  matched  with  other  spheres; 
And  yet  in  all  their  amplitudes 
No  place  for  human  tears. 

How  sterile  is  the  sunshine. 

How  masculine  the  blue. 

That  breeds  no  shadow,  nor  betrays 
A  memoiy  of  dew. 

John  B.  Tabb. 
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When  the  Hero  found  himself  alone 
with  the  conviction  (indicated  by  a 
pleasant  smile)  that  he  was  not  likely 
to  be  disturbed  by  any  member  of  his 
family,  he  began  to  reflect  (and  the 
smile  became  slightly  derisive)  that, 
primarily,  he  was  not  so  much  sur¬ 
prised  at  his  own  good  fortune  as  at 
the  amazing  fact  that  his  wife  had  no 
knowledge  of  it.  That  morning  he  had 
woke  up  as  usual  with  a  vague  feeling 
of  regret  that  he  had  not  died  in  the 
night,  and  he  had  left  his  bed,  earlier 
than  usual  (and  very  reluctantly),  be¬ 
cause  his  wife  had  reminded  him  that 
some  friends  of  hers  were  coming  to 
play  croquet  in  the  afternoon,  and  that 
the  lawn  ought  to  be  rolled  before  the 
dew  was  off  it.  While  he  was  rolling 
it,  the  postman  flitted  up  on  a  bicycle, 
and  he  had  asked  the  man  if  there  was 
a  registered  letter.  Why  had  he  done 
so?  He  was  not  expecting  a  registered 
letter,  and,  as  a  rule,  he  never  opened 
his  letters  till  after  breakfast,  because 
they  were  sure  to  contain  something  or 
other  potent  enough  to  take  the  edge 
off  an  appetite  never  too  keen.  And 
always— but  always!— he  had  been  con¬ 
strained  to  share  with  his  wife  what 
news,  good  dr  bad,  they  might  hold. 
Again,  he  had  read  his  registered  let¬ 
ter,  his  wonderful  letter,  on  the  lawn 
in  the  full  blaze  of  the  morning  sun, 
and  he  could  not  doubt  that  some  ex¬ 
pression  of  surprise,  some  gesture,  had 
revealed  Its  import.  Three  windows 
on  the  second  storey  of  Pembroke 
Lodge  overlooked  the  lawn,  and  behind 
each  of  them,  at  8.15  A.M.,  a  woman 
was  dressing.  At  breakfast  he  had 
met  his  wife  and  daughters  with  a 
blush  that  aroused  no  comment!  And 
—what  a  wretched  actor  he  was!— dur¬ 
ing  breakfast  he  had  betrayed  his  ex¬ 
citement  a  score  of  times,  and  the 


others,  those  lynx-eyed  women,  liad 
been  looking  everywhere  except  into 
his  tell-tale  face. 

The  Hero  chuckled  softly,  as  he  lit 
his  cigar.  Then  he  sat  down  to  read 
for  the  second  time  his  letter  from 
Fali-yland: 

"To  Major-General  Henry  Paganel, 
V.C.,  C.B. 

“Sir,— We  beg  to  advise  you  of  the 
sudden  death  of  our  late  client,  your 
kinsman,  Mr.  James  Paganel,  who  ex¬ 
pired  at  his  club  in  Melbourne  last 
Tuesday.  Mr.  Paganel,  we  believe,  had 
not  the  honor  of  your  acquaintance, 
but  he  was  proud  to  count  himself  of 
kin  to  so  famous  and  distinguished  a 
soldier.  He  has  shown  his  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  your  services  to  the  Empire  by 
making  you  his  residuary  legatee.  And 
we  are  in  a  position  to  state  that  after 
various  legacies  have  been  paid,  a  sum 
of  at  least  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  pounds  will  accrue  to  you. 
This  money  is  at  present  Invested  In 
sound  industrial  enterprises. 

“We  shall  be  happy  to  act  for  you, 
as  we  have  acted  for  many  years  for 
your  lamented  kinsman;  and,  if  it  be 
possible,  w'e  would  urge  the  propriety 
of  your  coming  to  Australia  at  a  rea¬ 
sonably  early  date. 

“We  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.,  «&c." 

The  Hero  lay  back  in  his  well-worn 
chair,  smoking  and  thinking.  It  had 
come  at  last,  this  material  prosperity 
which  he  had  sought  so  vainly  for  more 
years  than  he  cared  to  reckon.  Had 
It  come— too  late? 

Sitting  there,  he  held  an  accounting? 
and  presently  he  struck  a  balance  with 
a  nice  sense  of  knowing  how’  and 
where  he  stood.  Some  men.  and  most 
women,  unconsciously  falsify  the  en- 
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tries  in  their  private  iedgers,  assigning 
to  profit  what  should  be  reckoned  as 
loss— believing  themselves  to  be  solvent 
when  they  ought  to  know  they  are 
bankrupt. 

But  the  Hero  lived  in  no  Fool’s  Para¬ 
dise.  He  had  failed,  failed,  FAILED, 
in  all  things  essential  to  true  hap¬ 
piness.  To  begin  with,  he  had  mar¬ 
ried  a  Bargus— and  he  might  have  mar¬ 
ried— ah!  what  folly  to  pursue  that 
will-o’-the-wisp!  The  wrong  woman 
had  borne  him  the  wrong  children. 
That,  of  course,  was  to  be  expected; 
but  it  was  hard  on  a  fellow  to  see  what 
was  with  eyes  so  keenly  apprehensive 
of  what  might  have  been.  If  Nature 
had  spread  a  kindly  film  such  as  ob¬ 
scured  the  vision  of  so  many  parents, 
but  no— the  dame  had  given  him  a 
hawk’s  eyesight  and  insight  to  match 
it.  And  he  had  failed  where  the  world 
said  that  he  had  succeeded—  in  his 
profession.  A  tempestuous  petticoat 
had  waved  above  bis  quarters.  He  bad 
fought,  most  gallantly,  under  two  fiags, 
trying  to  serve  bis  Queen  and  his  Em¬ 
ily,  and  it  was  said  by  the  Man  in  the 
Street  that  the  greater  had  been  served 
less  faithfully  than  the  less.  Lastly, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  he  bad  al¬ 
ways  been  hard  up;  in  chronic  debt  to 
governesses,  doctors,  and  tradesmen, 
who  were  paid  in  full,  but  never  when 
their  bills  fell  due. 

Now  he  WHS  rich.  Yet  he  frowned, 
as  he  sat  in  bis  comfortable  chair,  be¬ 
cause  those  riches  must  be  shared  with 
Mrs.  Paganel  and  her  daughters,  and 
he  knew  so  well  what  use  they  would 
make  of  them.  He  could  hear  their 
shrill  voices  making  plans  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  a  future  which  promised  neither 
peace  nor  pleasure  for  him;  be  could 
see  the  house  which  his  Emily  would 
elect  to  live  in  and  fill  with  her  rela¬ 
tions! 

“I  shall  not  tell  Emily  to-day,”  he 
said,  as  he  threw  away  the  stump  of 
bis  cigar. 


II. 

A  week  passed,  and  still  his  Emily 
was  not  told  of  the  many  thousands 
over  seas.  The  Hero  acknowledged 
the  lawyers’  letter,  and  said  that  a 
visit  to  the  Antipodes  would  receive 
his  serious  consideration.  But  at  first 
he  considered  nothing  save  the  fact 
that  bis  Emily  did  not  know.  Her  igno¬ 
rance  upon  many  matters  vital  to  their 
joint  lives  had  always  exasperated 
him,  not  because  he  was  intolerant  of 
Ignorance  and  stuiiidity  and  conceit, 
but  for  the  subtler  reason  that  these 
qualities  were  yoked  to  his  intelligence 
by  his  own  act,  not  hers.  He  had 
wished  to  marry  the  daughter  of  Dean 
Bargus,  he  had  wooed  her  ardently, 
he  had  wedded  her  triumphantly,  and 
before  the  honeymoon  had  waned  he 
knew  what  he  had  done.  And  (here 
you  will  perceive  the  Hero)  he  had  con¬ 
fronted  this  crushing  disaster  in  si¬ 
lence.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  her  Ig¬ 
norance  tickled  agreeably  his  humor. 
Upon  the  third  night  after  the  arrival 
of  the  fateful  letter,  sitting  with  his 
back  to  the  treacherous  lamp,  he  asked 
his  Emily  what  she  would  do  if  a 
“plum”  fell  into  her  mouth. 

“Your  wife,  Henry,”  she  replied  con¬ 
temptuously,  “is  never  likely  to  be  rich. 
What?  If  we  had  an  income  of  five 
thousand  a  year— well,  I  flatter  myself 
that  I  should  make  five  go  as  far  as,  or 
farther  than,  some  people  make  ten!” 

“I  am  quite  sure  you  would,”  he  re¬ 
plied  gravely. 

He  listened  to  Grace  and  Ernestine 
with  a  faint  smile  upon  bis  lips,  while 
they  discussed  with  animation  the  radi¬ 
cal  changes  that  five  thousand  a  year 
would  make  in  their  lives.  Of  himself, 
however,  no  mention  was  made  by 
these  young  ladies.  The  third  daughter, 
Lesbia,  Just  back  from  school  and  not 
yet  “out,”  quite  surprised  him  when 
she  asked,  “And  what  would  you  do. 
Daddy,  if  a  fortune  were  left  to  you?” 
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“I  don’t  know,”  the  Hero  answered 
slowly. 

By  the  end  of  the  week  a  question 
was  gripping  him  by  the  throat.  Would 
it  be  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and 
a  gentleman  to  give  his  family  two- 
thirds  of  the  Australian  pile,  and  to 
take  what  was  left  and  indefinite  leave 
of  absence?  Would  such  a  retreat  be 
deemed  honorable?  Suppose,  to  put  it 
plainly,  that  he  set  sail  for  the  Antip¬ 
odes— the  word  whetted  his  fancy— aad 
weter  came  back?  To  cast  aside  that 
worn  moth-eaten  garment,  his  past,  to 
clothe  himself  in  new  and  shining  tis¬ 
sues,  seemed  inexpressibly  alluring. 
Surely  in  that  far-away  country  he 
might  find  peace  and  a  few  sunset 
years  of  happiness! 

About  this  time  the  court  miliiner, 
Nathalie,  sent  in  her  bill.  It  amount¬ 
ed  to  731  9s.  5d.  Although  Mrs.  Paganel 
had  incurred  this  particular  debt  with¬ 
out  consulting  the  Hero,  she  com¬ 
plained  bitterly  because  there  was  no 
ready  money  to  meet  it.  In  her  family 
(so  the  Hero  was  told  for  the  thousand 
and  first  time),  all  bills  were  paid  upon 
the  Saturday  preceding  the  first  Sun¬ 
day  of  each  month,  whereby  a  Bargus 
could  take  the  Sacrament  fortified  by 
the  knowledge  that  be  owed  no  man, 
no  woman,  anything.  Whereupon  the 
Hero  mildly  remarked  that  he  supposed 
going  to  Court  must  be  vital  to  one’s 
welfare,  like  going  to  church  (he  was 
aware  that  his  Emily  would  no  more 
miss  the  one  than  the  other);  and  Mrs. 
Paganel  replied  querulously  that  she 
and  the  girls  bad  done  more  than  could 
be  expected  of  them  by  taking  a  bus  to 
and  from  Nathalie’s,  and  by  eating 
their  luncheon  in  that  stuffy  top  room 
at  the  Stores! 

“You  can  give  the  bothering  woman 
something  on  account.  I  have  promised 
her  that.” 

The  Hero  said  pleasantly  that  Ma¬ 
dame  could  rely  on  receiving  the  odd 
nine  shillings  and  fivepence.  If  he  had 


to  do  without  smoking,  she  should  have 
the  money.  The  word  of  a  Bargus 
should  not  be  dragged  in  the  dust  of 
Bond  Street. 

None  the  less,  when  he  was  alone  he 
ground  his  teeth.  Was  a  Paganel  less 
punctilious  in  aught  that  concerned 
the  much  defamed  word  “honor”  than 
a  Bargus?  And  yet,  and  yet,  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  a  Bargus  had  im¬ 
puted  blame  to  a  Paganel,  because  the 
Paganel  was  not  able  to  pay  the  bills 
incurred  by  the  Bargus.  And  behind 
this  inadequate  adjustment  of  ways 
and  means,  behind  this  intolerable  con¬ 
dition  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  lay 
a  gibbering  skeleton  of  a  reason:  he 
had  been  awarded  the  greatest  prize 
his  Sovereign  could  bestow— i»  bronze; 
that  he  had  earned  it  none  doubted; 
and  because  he  had  outstripped  all 
competitors  in  the  struggle  for  Glory, 
It  was  to  be  expected,  in  the  eyes  of  a 
Bargus,  that  he  would  be  equally  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  struggle  for  Gold.  And 
therefore,  the  conclusion  was  inevitable 
to  a  Bargus,  the  Gold  being,  so  to  speak, 
in  sight,  if  not  in  hand,  could  and  must 
be  freely  used  in  maintaining  the  posi¬ 
tion  to  which  Glory  was  entitled.  And 
somehow  or  other,  as  has  been  said, 
the  Bargus  logic  proved  sound,  the 
Gold  did  come  after  poignant  difficul¬ 
ties  and  heart-breaking  delay.  It  had 
come  now,  and  the  fact  would  illumine 
and  justify  dun  days  and  years  of 
doubt.  He  could  hear  his  Emily  say¬ 
ing,  in  accents  smooth  as  mayonnaise 
sauce,  “I  trusted  in  my  God,  and  He, 
Henry,  has  approved  my  conduct.” 
Having  said  this,  she  would  take  the 
five  thousand  a  year  and  try  (with 
what  pitiful  and  ignominious  effort),  to 
make  it  go  as  far  as,  or  farther  than, 
ten! 

Here,  it  may  be  asked,  perhaps  irri¬ 
tably,  why  the  Hero,  whose  very  name 
was  a  synonym  for  valor,  did  not  take 
the  gold  the  gods  had  sent  him,  pay 
Madame  Nathalie  and  the  others,  and 
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for  the  future  use  it  wisely  acoordluB 
to  the  lights  vouchsafed  him?  Shall  we 
admit  moral  cowardice,  borrowing  the 
word  from  General  Pagauel's  enemies, 
or  shall  we  retort  with  his  friends  that 
the  fine-fibred  soul  of  a  gallant  gentle¬ 
man  revolted  from  the  inevitable  vitu¬ 
peration,  the  ponderous  attack,  the  im¬ 
penetrable  stupidity  of  a— Bargus! 

From  all  this  he  was  tempted  to  run 
an^ay,  but,  being  a  Hero,  he  did  not. 

A  mouth  passed,  and  at  the  end  of  it 
Lady  Orcas  came  to  Pembroke  Lodge. 
The  elder  sister  of  Mrs.  Paganel,  Jane 
Martineau  Bargus,  had  married  Sir 
Sandford  Orcas,  a  Wiltshire  baronet  of 
many  acres,  and  a  pedigree  which  in¬ 
cluded  royal  descents!  When  Lady 
Orcas  had  any  shopping  to  do  in  Town, 
she  found  it  convenient  to  occupy  the 
spare  room  in  her  sister’s  house  at 
Hampstead;  and  after  these  visitations 
Mrs.  Paganel,  who  was  familiarly 
known  to  the  tradesmen  of  Finchley 
Road  as  “The  Duchess,”  assumed  for 
a  season  a  manner  and  deportment 
which  had  been  described  by  the  Hero 
as— viceregal. 

It  chanced  that  two  days  after  her 
arrival  a  letter  with  an  Australian 
stamp  upon  it  was  laid  beside  her  plate 
at  breakfast.  The  Hero  eyed  the  stamp 
with  a  full  sense  of  its  esoteric  signifi¬ 
cance— for  him.  He  watched  his  sis¬ 
ter-in-law  break  the  seal,  and  heard 
her  explain  to  Emily  that  a  nephew  of 
Sir  Sandford  owned  a  large  run  in 
the  back-blocks,  whatever  that  might 
mean,  and  that  he  was  really  a  very 
nice  young  fellow,  and  had  done  un¬ 
commonly  w'ell;  a  bachelor,  too,  and 
coiming  home  shortly,  when— here  she 
paused  and  eyed  Grace  and  Ernestine 
with  such  kindly  interest  that  she  quite 
forgot  to  finish  her  sentence.  Then 
she  read  her  letter  through,  gasped, 
opened  wide  a  pair  of  very  promi¬ 
nent  light  blue  eyes,  and  addressed  the 
Hero. 

“Hjenrj’.”  she  said,  “was  the  late 


James  Paganel,  of— er— Melbourne,  a 
kinsman  of  yours?” 

“I  believe  so,”  said  the  Hero,  ner¬ 
vously  putting  a  spoonful  of  marma¬ 
lade  upon  the  top  of  his  kidney. 

“Um,”  said  Lady  Orcas.  “This  is 
very  strange.  My  nephew  writes  that 
this  gentleman  has  left  a  large  fortune 
—to  you.” 

“A  large  fortune  to  Henry,”  repeated 
Mrs.  Paganel.  “My  fervent  prayers 
have  been  answered.  My  dear,  dear 
husband!” 

“Surely,  surely,”  continued  Lady  Or¬ 
cas,  “you  have  received  some  word  of 
this— something— er—oflacial  ?” 

The  eyes  of  the  family  enfiladed  the 
Hero. 

“Ye-es,”  he  stammered.  “I  have 
heard  s-something  about  it.” 

“When  did  you  hear,  Henry?”  de¬ 
manded  his  wife. 

“Five  weeks  ago,  last  Tuesday,”  re¬ 
plied  the  Hero.  His  fingers  were  trem¬ 
bling,  but  a  steady  light  burned  in  his 
eyes.  He  had  begun  to  smell  powder. 

“Five  weeks  ago  last  Tuesday!  You 
knew  we  were  In  urgent  need  of 
money,  and - How  much  is  this  for¬ 

tune?” 

“About  one  hundred  and  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds!” 

“And  you  have  said  nothing  about  it 
to — me  ?” 

“I  had  plenty  to  say,  my  dear,  but  I 
did  not  quite  know  how  to  say  It.  I 
suppose  I  must  try  to  say  it  now.” 

He  had  the  air  of  a  man  at  bay,  but 
this  was  unnoticed  by  the  women. 

“I  should  like  to  hear  what  you  have 
to  say,  Henry.” 

Lady  Orcas  strengthened  her  sister’s 
request:  “We  should  Indeed,  like  very 
much  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say, 
Henry  Paganel.”  She  worried  his 
name,  setting  her  strong  w'hite  teeth 
into  it.  It  occurred  to  the  Hero  that 
bad  as  things  were  they  might  have 
been  worse.  If  he  had  taken  Jane - 

He  rose  slowly,  wJth  a  faint  smile 
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upon  his  lips,  a  smile  overshadowed  by 
the  drooping  grey  moustache.  “That’s 
just  it,”  he  began.  “I  am  not  sure  that 
you  will  like  what  1  have  got  to  say. 
I’ve  put  off  saying  it  for,  let  me  see, 
more  than  twenty-five  years - ” 

“You  have  known  of  this  fortune  for 
five-and-twenty  years?”  exclaimed  his 
Emily. 

“Shush-h-h!”  said  Lady  Orcas, 

’The  Hero  glanced  round  the  table. 
Upon  the  faces  of  the  daughters  of  the 
late  Dean  Bargus,  upon  the  faces  of 
Ernestine  and  Grace  lay  an  expression 
of  amazement  sharpened  by  displeas¬ 
ure;  but  upon  the  face  of  his  youngest 
daughter,  Lesbia,  he  marked  a  glim¬ 
mering  smile. 

“I  am  going  to  appeal,”  he  continued, 
“to  a  sense  given  to  few  good  wom¬ 
en,  a  sense,  Emily,  as  conspicuously 
lacking  in  you  as  perhaps  common- 
sense  is  lacking  in  me— I  mean  the 
sense  of  humor.” 

“Good  gracious!”  exclaimed  Lady 
Orcas.  “The  sun  was  very  powerful 
yesterday,  and”— she  appealed  to  heav¬ 
en— “what  does  he  mean?” 

“Y'ou  will  never  know,”  said  the  Hero 
gently,  “never!  You  are  a  Bargus,  my 
dear  Jane,  a  Bargus.”  He  also  shook 
her  name  in  his  teeth.  “I  am  really 
wasting  your  time  and  my  own  by 
speaking  at  all;  still,  if  you  insist - ” 

“We  do  insist,”  said  Lady  Orcas  sol¬ 
emnly,  “but  I  suggest  that  Lesbia 
should  leave  the  room.” 

“Leave  the  room,  Lesbia!”  command¬ 
ed  the  Hero.  The  girl  stared,  hesita¬ 
ted,  pouted,  smiled,  and  obeyed.  There 
was  a  tone  in  her  father’s  voice  which 
she  had  never  heard  before:  a  tone 
familiar  enough  to  the  men  of  his  old 
regiment.  The  Hero  sighed  and  ad¬ 
dressed  his  wife: 

“Twenty-five  years  ago,  Emily,  we 
married;  and  ever  since  my  life  has 
been  a  life  of  dishonorable  exertion, 
because  I  have  overworked  mind,  body, 
and  spirit  in  the  effort  to  earn  a  sum 


of  money  larger— that  is  the  point, 
mark  you— larger,  always  larger,  than 
what  was  necessary  for  the  health  and 
happiness  of  persons  in  our  condition. 
And  so  five  weeks  ago,  when  I  Ifearned 
that  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
pounds  had  come  to  me,  I  knew  that 
it  would  be  spent,  as  the  other  was 
spent,  upon  the  social  advancement  of 
yourself,  Emily,  and  your  daughters, 
an  advancement  not  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  without  a  large  increase  of 
worry  and  annoyance— and— er— humili¬ 
ation  to  me.  Strange  as  it  may  appear, 
my  dears,  I  considered  myself  rather 
than  you.  And  it  pleased  me— yes,  it 
undoubtedly  pleased  me— to  think  that 
I  had  this  money,  and  that  you  knew 
absolutely  nothing  about  it.  When  I 
asked  you  what  you  would  do  if  a 
large  income  fell  into  your  hands,  every 
word  you  said  confirmed  my  resolution 
to  keep  it  for  the  present  out  of  them. 
You  see  no  humor  in  the  situation, 
Jane?” 

“Humor?”  snapped  Lady  Orcas,  ris¬ 
ing  with  dignity.  “I  see  selfishness  in 
the  situation,  and  ingratitude,  and  a 
gross  want  of  consideration  for  a  per¬ 
fect  wife;  but  humor— no,  unless  it  be 
bad  humor.  I  shall  retire,  Emily,  from 
this  painful  scene.  If  it  were  not  so 
early  in  the  morning  I  should  suspect 
Henry  of  being  under  the  infiuence  of 
al-co-hol!  As  it  is,  I  advise  him  to  con¬ 
sult  a  physician,  a  brain  specialist,  as 
soon  as  possible.” 

The  Hero  opened  the  door  for  his 
sister-in-law, 

“I  trust,”  he  said  courteously,  “that 
any  infirmity  of  mine  will  not  prevent 
you,  dear  Jane,  from  making  use  of 
my  house  whenever  you  come  to 
Town.” 

“My  unhappy  sister  will  need  what 
comfort  and  consolation  I  caij  offer 
her.”  was  the  august  lady’s  reply. 
“Come,  girls!” 

She  swept  from  the  room,  followed 
by  Ernestine  and  Grace.  The  young 
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ladies,  it  is  true,  paused  upon  the 
threshold  and  looked  back,  meeting 
their  father’s  eyes,  which  were  gleam¬ 
ing  strangely.  They  opened  their  lips, 
but  the  Hero  raised  his  band  and 
pointed  to  the  door.  Perhaps  that 
simple  gesture  revealed  a  power  and 
authority  known  and  respected  every¬ 
where  except  at  Pembroke  Lodge.  The 
girls  closed  their  lips  and  went  out. 

General  Paganel  smiled  wistfully  at 
his  wife.  “I  have  been  a  sorry  hus¬ 
band,  Emily,  sorrier  perhaps  for  you 
than  for  myself.  My  day’s  work  has 
always  left  me  too  tired  to  seek  any¬ 
thing  except  peace:  an  ignominious 
peace.  I  have  given  you  everything  I 
possessed,  except  the  one  thing  you 
needed  most:  a  bit  of  my  mind— my 
mind  which  has  rotted  in  silence.  You 
have  what  is  left  of  It  now— too  late, 
I  fear,  to  be  of  service  to  either  you  or 
me.” 

Mrs.  Paganel  gasped  and  stared.  So 
Balaam  may  have  gasped  and  stared 
when  his  faithful  ass  lifted  up  its  voice 
and  spake.  For  a  moment  she  was 
dumb,  because  the  foundations  of  a 
life  were  crumbling.  She  had  told  her¬ 
self,  she  had  been  assured  by  others, 
that  Henry  Paganel  was  the  most  for¬ 
tunate  of  men  inasmuch  as  he  had  se¬ 
cured  a  Bargus  for  a  helpmeet.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  quarter  of  a  century  she  had 
been  convinced  that  as  wife,  mother, 
friend,  and  neighbor  she  had  proved 
incomparable.  If  at  times  she  was 
vaguely  sensible  that  she  had  imposed 
upon  her  husband  her  ideas,  her 
wishes,  her  beliefs,  were  not  those 
ideas,  beliefs,  and  wishes  the  right 
ones?— the  epitome  and  expression  of 
conduct  and  culture  according  to  the 
interpretation  placed  upon  those  sacred 
words  by  her  own  father.  “I  can  say 
this,”  and  she  said  It  sooner  or  later 
to  every  person  of  her  acquaintance, 
‘T  am  appreciated  in  my  own  home.” 

Being  a  Bargus,  however,  she  was 
unable  to  comprehend  all  that  her  hus¬ 


band  left  unsaid.  And  the  habit  of  the 
last  word  was  not  lightly  to  be  shaken 
off.  When  she  spoke  her  voice  be-’ 
trayed  the  virago. 

“How" dare  you— how  dare  you!”  she 
exclaimed  vehemently.  ‘‘My  sister  is 
right:  you  must  be  insane  to  talk  to 
me— to  »ie— like  this.  Have  I  deserved 
it?  1  ask  Heaven  the  question.  Have 
I  deserved  it?” 

“Heaven,”  replied  the  Hero  gravely, 
“does  not  answer  foolish  questions,  but 
I  will.  No  one  gets  what  he  or  she 
deserves  in  this  world,  my  dear  Em¬ 
ily,  and  I  trust  that  the  Heaven  you 
invoke  will  be  as  merciful  to  us  in  the 
next.  It  is  not  your  fault  that  you  are 
—you." 

“My  fault  T”  She  looked  thunder¬ 
struck. 

“And  because  of  that  I  have  been 
too  lenient.  After  our  honeymoon  I 
realized  that  it  would  be  futile  and 
fatuous  to  try  to  change  a  Bargus. 
Such  a  change,  if  it  be  possible,  must 
come  from  within.  But  I  was  crimi¬ 
nally  culpable  in  that  I  suffered  you 
to  change  me,  to  do  what  you  liked 
with  my  life  as  well  as  your  own. 
Don’t  speak!  For  five-and -twenty 
years  you  have  had  your  way  and  say. 
It  is  now  my  turn.  It  is  my  humble 
conviction,  Emily,  that  I  have  been 
forced  to  speak— how  reluctantly  you 
will  never  know.  I  have  bridged  a 
silence  which  was  as  a  river  between 
us.  I  have  crossed  a  Rubicon  indeed. 
And  so  at  last  we  stand  side  by  side. 
I  have  always  known  you;  but  you 
have  never  known  me.” 

The  Hero,  gazing  at  his  Emily’s  fa¬ 
miliar  features,  marked  a  change.  Was 
it  the  subtle  change  which  precedes  a 
moral  dissolution? 

III. 

1 

Presently  he  found  himself  alone  in 
his  library,  where  a  big  sheaf  of  proofs 
was  awaiting  him.  He  had  been  be- 
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j^uiled  by  bis  Emily  and  an  enterpris¬ 
ing  publisher  to  write  his  “Life,”  forty 
years  of  a  soldier’s  strenuous  endeavor; 
and  he  bad  consented,  reluctantly, 
sensible  that  such  a  life,  set  forth 
by  himself,  and  already  advertised 
amongst  forthcoming  publications  as 
“The  Autobiography  of  a  Successful 
Soldier,”  baust  prove  a  false  record. 
Now,  as  he  lit  his  pipe,  he  reflected 
that  want  of  money  had  ceased  to  be 
an  adequate  excuse  for  what  he  bad 
done.  How  easy  it  would  be  to  hold 
bis  flaming  spill  to  the  edge  of  that 
lying  document!  A  minute  later  he 
was  gazing  derisively  at  its  charred 
remains. 

Lesbia  enterd  the  room  as  the  proofs 
were  smouldering  into  grey  ashes. 

“Well,  Lesbia - ”  The  Hero  looked 

at  his  youngest  daughter  with  uplifted 
brows,  unable  to  Interpret  the  expres¬ 
sion  upon  her  face.  Was  it  curiosity? 
Or  did  she  want— backsheesh  ? 

Lesbia  perched  herself  upon  the  arm 
of  a  chair.  The  Hero  idly  noted  that 
either  Ernestine  or  Grace  would  have 
sat  in  the  chair.  Then  his  face  cleared, 
although  Lesbia’s  was  puckering  into 
frowns. 

“You  said  just  now,”  she  began, 
“that  a  sense  of  humor  was  seldom 
given  to  good  women.  I’m  bad,  but  I 
have  a  sense  of  humor.  It  may  be — 
what  d’ye  call  it?— elementary,  but  it’s 
there  all  the  same,  and— and  as  you 
hadn’t  found  it  out  for  yourself,  I 
thought,  you  know,  that  I  would  come 
and  tell  you  about  it.” 

A  pensive  smile  flickered  into  her 
hazel  eyes  and  lifted  the  corners  of 
her  mouth.  The  Hero  eyed  her  atten¬ 
tively,  while  bis  mind  took  a  swal¬ 
low’s  flight  into  the  past,  skimming 
straight  to  the  cradles  in  the  nursery, 
wherein  he  had  looked  for  his  children 
and  had  found  only  his  Emily’s. 

“Thank  you,”  said  the  Hero  absently. 

“I  also  wanted  to  tell  you,”  continued 
Lesbia,  rather  nervously,  “that  when 


you  ordered  me  out  of  the  dining-room, 
I  listened  at  the  door.  A  Bargus 
would  have  scorned  that— but  I  am  not 
a— Bargus.  And  I’m  jolly  glad  I  did. 
Daddy,”  she  leaned  towards  him  with 
cheeks  aglow,  “you  were  awfully 
beefy,  but  why  didn’t  you— er— engage 
the  enemy  before?” 

“I’m  banged  if  I  know,”  said  Gen¬ 
eral  Paganel,  slowly.  Then  he  added: 
“Perhaps,  Lesbia,  I  was  afraid;  per¬ 
haps  I  felt  that  a  victory  might  cost 
me  more  than  it  was  worth.” 

Lesbia  looked  derisive. 

“You  don’t  agree  with  me?”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  after  a  significant  pause. 

“Rather  not,”  she  replied  curtly.  “I 
dare  say,  you  dear  modest  Daddy,  you 
don’t  know  your  own  strength,  but  I’ll 
bet  you  sixpence  that  mother  knows 
it  now,  and  her  own  weakness.  She’s 
crying  her  eyes  out;  and  I  never  saw 
her  cry  before.  And  Grace  and  Ernes¬ 
tine  look  just  as  they  did  when  they 
thought  I  was  in  for  the  smallpox- 
like  scared  cats!  And  Aunt  Jane,” 
Lesbia  chuckled  wickedly,  “is  read¬ 
ing  Hervey’s  ‘Meditations  among  the 
Tombs’!  I  call  this  a  Waterloo;  only 
—dear  me!— It  ought  to  have  been 
fought  ages  before  I  was  born.” 

The  Hero  crossed  the  room  and 
kissed  bis  daughter.  She  returned  bis 
kisses  warmly,  and  then  sniffed. 

“Why,  there’s  something  burning!” 
She  glanced  at  the  grate.  “What  Is  it?” 

“My  ‘Life,’  ”  said  her  father. 

“Your - ”  she  glared  at  him,  “your 

—‘Life’?” 

He  nodded. 

“But  everybody  wanted  to  read  that. 
It  has  been  so— so  full - ” 

“Of  what,  Lesbia?” 

She  hesitated;  and  the  Hero  bit  his 
tongue.  If  she  swooped  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  what  should  he  say?  He  could 
not  explain  to  a  child.  Le^^>ia  did 
swoop,  unerringly. 

“Was  it  full  of— husks?” 

The  Hero  grew  very  pale.  Then  he 
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had  indeed  a  daughter  his  own  flesh 
and  blood:  a  creature  of  sympathies, 
intuitions,  and  tenderness.  He  was 
tempted  to  spare  her,  to  lie  to  her,  but 
he  was  wise  enough  to  know  that  the 
lie  would  stand  between  them  for  ever. 

“What  I  have  burnt  was  of  no  value 
—husks,  as  you  say,”  he  answered 
hoarsely. 

“But  it  was  your— ‘Life,’  ”  she  per¬ 
sisted;  “what  you  have  done,  wh^t  you 
have  said,  what  you  have  written.” 

“But  not,  Lesbia,  w’hat  I  have  felt. 
I  dared  not  print  that.” 

“Father— don’t  you  think  it  would  do 
you  good  to  tell  somebody— twe,  for  in¬ 
stance — what  you  have  bottled  up  all 
these  years?” 

“That  would  be  the  stoi'y  of  the  life 
I  might  have  lived,  my  child.” 

The  OornbUl  Magazine. 


“Yes;  tell  it— tell  it!” 

She  sat  upon  the  arm  of  his  chair 
and  leaned  her  head  against  his.  The 
Hero  sighed,  and  let  himself  go  for  the 
second  time  that  eventful  morning. 
Only  now  he  said  nothing  of  what  had 
been;  but  of  that  other  life,  the  inner 
unlived  life,  he  drew  a  picture  so  vivid, 
so  “seizing”  (to  use  the  French  word) 
that  the  girl  at  his  side  trembled  and 
burst  into  tears. 

“You  might  have  done  all  that!”  she 
gasped. 

“I  have  done  it  all-in  my  dreams,” 
he  answered;  “and,  Lesbia,  I  have  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds, 
and— dry  your  eyes,  my  child!- and  a 
daughter  who  understands  me,  and,” 
his  voice  rang  out  clearly  and  youth¬ 
fully,  “I  am  not  dead  yet.” 

Horace  Annesley  Vachell. 
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“Is  there  less  drunkenness  here  now, 
or  more,  than  there  was  in  the  days 
before  the  spirit  monopoly  was  in 
force?”  This  question  I  asked  again 
and  again  wherever  I  went,  when  in 
Russia  last  winter. 

“Less,  much  less,”  I  was  told  em¬ 
phatically  by  the  Finance  Ministry  of¬ 
ficials,  one  of  whom,  indeed,  was  al¬ 
ready  hard  at  work,  I  found,  puzzling 
his  brain  with  new  revenue  schemes, 
so  sure  is  he  that  the  yield  of  the 
vodka  duty  will  decrease  before  long. 
“Less,  much  less,”  I  was  told  too  by 
all  connected  with  the  police,  from 
Pr6fets  downwards;  and  the  subject  is 
one  on  which  they  certainly  have  the 
right  to  speak  with  authority.  “Our 
men  undoubtedly  drink  less  now  than 
they  did  before  the  Government  took 
the  spirit  trade  into  their  own  hands.” 
the  manager  of  a  huge  factory  de¬ 


clared;  while  the  Catholic  Cur6  of  a 
large  urban  district  and  an  orthodox 
village  pope  were  both  equally  sure 
that  their  parishioners  are  more  tem¬ 
perate  now  thah  formerly.  “I  can 
speak  only  for  the  peasants,”  the  pope 
remarked,  “but  among  them  a  change 
for  the  better  has  certainly  been 
brought  about  since  the  monopoly 
came  into  force.” 

This  tale  I  heard  at  every  turn  in 
Rmssia,  just  as  I  heard,  I  must  admit, 
a  very  different  tale;  for,  if  the  monop¬ 
oly  system  has  warm  supporters,  it  has 
also  bitter  opponents.  One  large  em¬ 
ployer  of  labor  assured  me  that  never 
in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  had  he 
seen  so  much  drinking  as  during  the 
last  two  years;  while  a  score  at  least 
of  witnesses  simply  scoffed  at  the  idea 
of  dninkenness  being  on  the  decrease. 
“Wait  until  the  Carnival  comes  and 
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jrou  will  see  for  yourself,”  oue  of  these 
pessimists  kept  saying  to  me.  And 
wait  I  did  not  only  for  that  holiday 
but  for  others;  for  in  a  laud  where  the 
spirit  of  contradiction  is  rife  eyes  are 
more  trustworthy  than  ears  sometimes 
as  a  means  of  arriving  at  the  truth.  1 
was  in  St.  Petersburg  during  the  Car¬ 
nival,  in  Moscow  for  Easter,  and  in 
Warsaw  on  St.  Stanislas’  Day,  the 
great  Polish  and  from  first  to  last, 
although  I  sought  them  diligently,  I 
did  not  see  a  dozen  drunken  men. 
Thus,  unless  the  Russians  as  a  nation 
were  sorely  maligned  in  the  past,  so 
far  as  drinking  is  concerned  they  must 
certainly,  in  towns  at  any  rate,  have 
bettered  their  ways  of  late.  If  statis¬ 
tics  are  to  be  relied  upon  indeed,  not 
only  have  they  bettered  them  but  they 
have  bettered  them  very  considerably; 
for,  according  to  the  latest  official  re¬ 
ports,  the  consumption  of  alcohol  per 
head  of  the  population  decreased  by 
12  per  cent,  during  the  first  four  years 
the  monopoly  was  in  force;  while  in 
Poland  it  decreased  by  7.7  per  cent,  in 
the  course  of  last  year  alone.  Whether 
this  is  due  to  the  working  of  the  new 
fiscal  system  is  of  course  another  ques¬ 
tion. 

There  are  thousands  of  Russians  who 
regard  M.  de  Witte  not  only  as  the 
great  financial  genius  of  the  age  but 
also  as  its  great  social  reformer;  there 
are  thousands  too  who  denounce  him 
as  the  source  of  all  evil  in  the  State, 
financial  and  social  alike.  And  in  the 
one  case  ns  in  the  other  the  reason  is 
precisely  the  same— the  fact  of  his  hav¬ 
ing  introduced  the  spirit  monopoly. 
For  one  section  of  the  community  is 
honestly  convinced  that  this  monopoly 
makes  for  temperance,  filling  the  cof¬ 
fers  of  the  State  the  while;  while  an¬ 
other  has  never  a  doubt  but  that  it 
acts  as  a  direct  incentive  to  drinking, 
and  outrages  every  canon  of  sound 
economy.  By  the  monopoly  law,  which 
was  passed  in  1894  and  is  now  in  force 


in  all  parts  of  the  Empire  excepting 
Siberia  and  the  Caucasus,  the  Russian 
Government  have  taken  into  their  own 
hands  not  only  the  control,  but  the 
whole  working  of  the  spirit  trade.  The 
State  is  now  the  sole  manufacturer  of 
spirit,  and  practically  the  one  trader 
who  may  sell  It.  It  buys  up,  at  its 
own  price  too,  all  the  spirit  distilled  in 
the  Empire,  it  refines  it,  bottles  it,  seals 
it  up  securely,  and  then  retails  it  out 
to  all  applicants,  providing  they  be 
sober,  above  sixteen  years  old,  and  not 
soldiers;  providing,  too,  they  have 
money  in  hand  wherewith  to  pay  for 
it,  for  the  State  gives  no  credit.  It 
has  made  a  clean  sweep  of  all  those 
cosy  little  drink  shops  where  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  were  wont  to  while  away 
so  much  of  their  time;  a  clean  sweep, 
indeed,  of  public  bouses  of  all  kinds; 
and  although  it  allows  a  few  large  ho¬ 
tels,  and  one  restaurant  for  every 
5,000  inhabitants,  to  retail  vodka  if 
they  choose,  it  offers  them  no  induce¬ 
ment  to  do  so— they  must  buy  of  the 
State  all  they  sell  and  must  sell  it  at 
a  price  which  leaves  them  a  profit  of 
only  3^4  per  cent.  In  the  place  of  pub¬ 
lic  bouses  it  has  opened  shops,  or 
rather  offices,  for  there  is  never  a  chair 
there  where  one  may  sit  oneself  down, 
and  the  person  in  charge— a  woman  as 
a  rule— demeans  herself  quite  different¬ 
ly  from  the  ordinary  trader.  Far  from 
pushing  the  sale  of  her  bottles  she 
seems  reluctant  to  part  with  them,  and 
scans  with  critical  eyes  all  would-be 
buyers.  Should  oue  of  them  venture 
to  ask  her  for  the  loan  of  a  corkscrew, 
the  chances  are  she  would  treat  him 
us  a  criminal.  He  would  be  a  criminal, 
indeed,  so  the  law  decrees,  were  he  to 
uncork  his  bottle  either  in  her  domain 
or  on  his  way  home.  The  State  does 
not  open  its  shops  every  day,  it  must 
be  noted;  it  does  not  open  them  at  all 
on  Christmas  Day,  Ash  Wednesday,  or 
Good  Friday,  or  on  pay-day  if  they  be 
near  a  factory;  and  it  opens  them  only 
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from  twelve  o’clock  to  six  in  towns, 
and  from  ten  to  three  in  the  country, 
on  Sundays.  If  a  Mir,  or  a  Zemstvo 
be  holding  a  meeting,  or  if  a  law  court 
be  open,  all  the  spirit  shops  in  the 
neighborhood  are  closed;  they  are 
closed,  too,  everywhere  at  six  o’clock 
on  the  eve  of  any  great  holiday. 
According  to  M.  de  Witte  these  regu-» 
lations  were  all  framed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  promoting  temperance;  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  opponents  the  whole 
monopoly  law  was  framed  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  increase  the  revenue. 
And  they  do  promote  temperance,  he 
maintains;  whereas  they  maintain  that 
two  of  them— the  regulation  by  which 
public  houses  are  closed,  and  that  by 
which  vodka  may  be  sold  only  in  bot¬ 
tles— directly  encourage  drinking.  For¬ 
merly  a  man  would  drink  a  single 
glass,  they  say,  and  would  take  an  hour 
in  which  to  drink  it,  talking  to  his 
friends  and  perhaps  eating  the  while; 
now  he  drinks  a  whole  bottle  at  once, 
and  must  drink  it  either  standing,  to 
the  detriment  alike  of  his  health  and 
sobriety,  or  take  it  home  where  his 
wife,  to  her  detriment,  drinks  it  with 
him.  There  is  something  to  be  said, 
of  course,  for  this  view  of  the  case; 
indeed  M.  de  Witte  admits,  for  he  is 
the  most  reasonable  of  men,  that  if  he 
had  contented  himself  with  introduc¬ 
ing  the  monopoly  law,  and  done  noth¬ 
ing  to  supplement  it  In  its  working,  his 
fellow  countrymen  might  perhaps  have 
had  some  excuse  for  looking  on  him 
askance.  For  even  the  best  of  laws 
cannot  make  a  nation  sober,  and  when 
the  State  is  the  sole  purveyor  of  spirit, 
it  is  morally  bound,  he  holds,  so  far 
as  in  it  lies  to  make  the  nation  sober; 
otherwise  it  lays  itself  open  to  the  re¬ 
proach  that  it  is  trading  on  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  its  own  people,  turning  their 
demoralization  to  account,  sacrificing 
them,  in  fact,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
revenue.  He  claims,  however,  on  be¬ 
half  of  his  State,  to  have  a  clear  con¬ 


science  in  the  matter;  for,  far  from 
contenting  himself  with  introducing 
the  monopoly,  before  ever  the  law 
came  into  force  he  had  prepared  the 
way  for  it,  had  taken  precautions  to 
insure  its  working  not  for  woe,  but  for 
weal,  in  the  land  by  organizing  Tem¬ 
perance  Committees.  Not  only  M.  de 
Witte,  but  the  majority  of  his  country¬ 
men  are  extremelj'  proud  of  these  Com-  * 

mittees,  regarding  them  as  a  proof  that 
in  all  that  concerns  State  philanthropy 
Russia  is  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Many  even  of  those  who  are  , 

strongly  opposed  to  the  monopoly  sys¬ 
tem  cordially  approve  of  the  Commit¬ 
tees.  “Whatever  decrease  in  drunken¬ 
ness  there  has  been  among  us  of  late 
is  due  entirely  to  the  work  of  the  Tem¬ 
perance  Committees,’’  I  was  told  not 
once  but  scores  of  times. 

These  Committees  are  certainly  very 
interesting  institutions,  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  Indeed  in  all  Russia,  so  far  at 
least  as  one  only  a  sojourner  there  may 
judge.  For  they  are  no  mere  temper¬ 
ance  societies,  although  their  very  rai¬ 
son  d’etre  is  to  encourage  temperance: 
they  are  not  content  with  trying  to 
induce  men  to  be  sober,  but  are  striv¬ 
ing  hard,  some  of  them  at  any  rate,  to 
humanize  them,  educate  them,  put  new 
ideas  into  their  heads,  and  bring  them 
into  touch  with  civilization.  This  is 
why  the  work  they  are  doing  is  so 
fraught  w’lth  importance  not  only  for 
the  present  but  for  the  future.  They 
are  the  veriest  anomalies  of  course; 
some  of  their  proceedings  indeed 
smack  strongly  of  topsy-turvydom;  as, 
for  instance,  when  they  hold  temper¬ 
ance  meetings  on  Sund.ays  in  buildings 
where  on  week-days  spirit  bottling  is 
carried  on.  There  is  a  touch  of  topsy¬ 
turvydom  even  in  the  very  work  they 
are  doing;  for  in  fighting  against 
drunkenness  they  are  fighting  practi¬ 
cally  against  the  man  to  whom  they 
owe  their  existence— drink  is  the  Fi¬ 
nance  Minister’s  one  hen  that  never 
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fails  to  lay  golden  eggs.  M.  de  Witte 
would  speedily  be  reduced  to  sore 
straits  were  they  ever  to  succeed  com¬ 
pletely  in  doing  the  work  he  has  given 
them  to  do,  a  fact  that  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  his  dealing  out  to  them  liberally 
money  wherewith  to  do  it— money 
made  by  selling  vodka. 

Every  town  in  Russia  has  now  its 
Temperance  Committee  and  so  has 
every  country  district,  while  every  sep¬ 
arate  division  in  a  town  and  every  vil¬ 
lage  has  its  temperance  protector. 
There  are  special  Committees  for  pris¬ 
ons,  too,  and  Committees  for  schools. 
A  Committee  consists  of  official  mem¬ 
bers  and  non-official  or  coadjutor  mem¬ 
bers.  The  former  are  as  a  rule  either 
State  functionaries  or  military  men 
who  are  appointed  to  the  office  by  the 
Government;  and  the  latter  are  private 
persons  who,  being  interested  in  the 
subject,  volunteer  to  devote  to  temper¬ 
ance  work  a  certain  amount  of  time. 
The  President  of  the  Committee  is  al¬ 
ways  one  of  the  chief  local  authorities, 
e.\ceptlng  in  St.  Petersburg  where  he 
is  a  member  of  the  Imperial  family. 
The  office  of  a  coadjutor  member  is  hon¬ 
orary,  only  the  functionaries  and  the 
officials  on  the  clerical  staff  being  paid. 

When  organizing  the  Temperance 
Committees  the  Government  frankly 
recognized  the  fact  that  as  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  class  of  men  vodka  drinking  is 
not  only  a  pleasure  but  the  only  pleas¬ 
ure  they  can  procure  for  themselves,  It 
was  their  bounden  duty,  if  they  sought 
to  deprive  them  of  it,  to  provide  them 
with  other  pleasures  in  its  place.  They 
recognized  too  another  fact  equally  im¬ 
portant.  “If  we  are  to  prevent  the 
working  classes  from  <irinklng  we 
must,”  they  admitted,  “give  them 
something  to  eat.  It  is  a  waste  of  time 
trying  to  keep  vodka  out  of  their  way 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  bring  whole¬ 
some  food  well  within  their  reach.” 
The  Committees  therefore  were  told 
from  the  first  that  the  Government 


counted  on  them  to  provide  recreation 
for  those  unable  to  provide  it  for  them¬ 
selves,  counted  on  them,  too,  to  organ¬ 
ize  temperance  restaurants.  The  other 
special  duties  assigned  to  them  are:  (1) 
To  watch  over  the  sale  of  alcohol  and 
see  that  it  is  carried  on  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  health  and  morality; 
(2)  To  spread  information  among  the 
populace  as  to  the  evil  effects  of  the 
abuse  of  alcohol,  and  awaken  them  to 
a  sense  of  the  danger  it  entails;  (3)  To 
provide  retreats  for  alcoholists.  Thus 
they  are  expected  to  combine,  and 
some  of  them  do  combine,  the  most 
incongruous  rtlee;  they  are  at  once  fis¬ 
cal  inspectors  and  theatre  managers, 
lecturers  on  hygiene  and  purveyors  of 
circuses  and  whirligigs,  teachers  of 
morality  and  owners  of  dancing  sa¬ 
loons  and  catis  chantants.  Nowhere 
out  of  Russia  would  men  be  asked  to 
undertake  such  diverse  duties  as  these; 
nowhere  out  of  Russia,  perhaps,  would 
men  of  the  class  to  which  most  of  the 
members  of  these  Committees  belong, 
be  asked  to  undertake  any  such  duties 
at  all. 

Never  does  one  realize  more  clearly 
how  different  Russians  are  from  other 
nations  than  when  one  sees  smart 
young  officers,  in  their  brilliant  uni¬ 
forms,  acting  as  doorkeepers  at  peo¬ 
ple’s  theatres,  or  superintending  the 
cooking  in  people’s  kitchens;  when  one 
sees,  too,  distinguished  State  officials 
dropping  in  where  popular  lectures  are 
being  held,  to  give  a  glance  at  the 
lime-light  apparatus,  or  passing  the 
hour  together  in  the  midst  of  a  motley 
crowd,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
said  crowd  are  enjoying  themselves. 
These  Committee-men  do  their  work 
so  easily,  so  naturally;  there  is  a  fund 
of  genuine  kindliness  in  the  way  they 
demean  themselves,  a  fund  of  pfitlenee 
too.  They  have  always  a  kindly  greet¬ 
ing  in  store  for  those  for  whom  they 
cater;  they  consult  their  tastes  upon 
all  occasions;  and  even  when  reduced. 
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as  sometimes  happens,  to  hurling  at 
them  admonitions  and  warnings,  their 
manner  is  at  least  hail-fellow-well-met. 
In  Russia  oddly  enough  the  relations 
between  class  and  class  seem  more  hu¬ 
man  than  elsewhere;  there  is  a  closer 
bond  of  sympathy  between  servers  and 
served;  nowhere  in  the  Tsar’s  domin¬ 
ions  is  there  a  touch  of  that  Junker 
feeling  so  rampant  across  their  West¬ 
ern  frontier.  “We  shall  do  no  good  at 
all  unless  we  win  the  confidence  of  the 
masses,  unless  we  make  them  look  on 
us  as  protectors  and  friends,”  the 
Prince  of  Oldenburg  told  his  colleagues 
roundly,  at  the  first  meeting  they  ever 
held;  and  ^is  remark  is  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  spirit  in  which  the 
Committees  work. 

Although  the  Government,  or  rather 
M.  de  Witte,  decided  what  the  Com¬ 
mittees  were  to  do,  he  left  them  to  de¬ 
cide  for  themselves  how  they  would  do 
it,  and  also  what  branch  of  their  work 
they  would  do  first.  The  result  is  that 
no  two  Committees  work  on  quite  the 
same  lines.  Some  have  hitherto  devo¬ 
ted  all  their  energy  and  much  of  their 
money  to  providing  recreation;  others, 
to  providing  instruction;  others  again, 
to  providing  wholesome  food.  I  have 
yet  to  meet  with  a  Committee  that  has 
spent  a  single  penny  on  providing  an 
alcoholists’  retreat.  It  is  the  town 
Committees  of  course  that  do  the 
best  work— there  are  country  districts 
where  one  needs  to  have  keen  eyes  to 
discover  that  the  Committees  are  doing 
any  work  at  all.  It  is  the  town  Com¬ 
mittees,  too,  that  differ  from  one  an¬ 
other  most  markedly  in  their  methods 
if  not  in  their  aims.  The  Committees 
of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  for  in¬ 
stance,  are  both  doing  admirable  work, 
yet  the  work  done  by  the  one  differs  in 
many  respects  fundamentally  from  that 
done  by  the  other. 

Of  all  the  Temperance  Committees 
that  at  Moscow  is  the  one  to  which 
most  interest  is  attached,  owing  to  the 


fact  that  it  has  a  larger  and  more 
critical  clientele  to  deal  with  than  any 
other  Committee.  Moscow  is  the  great 
industrial  centre  of  Russia,  some  half 
million  workers  being  employed  there; 
it  is  also  the  refuge  to  which  the  peas¬ 
ants  for  hundreds  of  miles  eastwards 
betake  themselves  temporarily  when 
things  go  wrong  in  their  villages.  Thus 
it  has  a  huge  working-class  population 
made  up  of  diverse  elements,  of  com¬ 
paratively  well-paid  artisans  and  cas¬ 
ual  laborers  on  the  brink  of  starvation; 
and  while  the  former  are  at  once  more 
intelligent  and  better  educated  than 
any  other  set  of  workers  in  Russia,  the 
latter  are  amongst  the  most  ignorant 
and  uncivilized.  Then  its  people  are  of 
the  very  kind  most  prone  to  resort  to 
public-houses,  for  a  large  percentage  of 
them  are  homeless  men.  As  rents  are 
terribly  high  in  Moscow,  they  leave 
their  wives,  if  they  have  wives,  in 
the  villages,  and  content  themselves 
as  a  rule  with  a  “corner”— just  space 
enough  in  some  room  in  which  to  sleep 
at  nights.  Thus  they  have  no  place  of 
their  own  whither  they  can  betake 
themselves,  if  they  have  a  free  hour, 
no  place  where  there  is  anyone  to  cook 
for  them,  or  even  where  they  can  cook 
for  themselves.  They  are  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  in  fact,  not  merely  for  com¬ 
pany  but  for  food  and  shelter,  on  pub¬ 
lic-houses  of  one  sort  or  another.  And 
on  June  1st,  1901,  the  day  the  Commit¬ 
tee  was  formed,  the  only  public-houses 
there  were  of  the  class  to  which  they 
could  afford  to  resort  were  practically 
drink  shops;  and  even  these  were  al¬ 
ready  doomed,  as  July  1st  was  the  date 
fixed  for  the  monopoly  to  come  Into 
force  in  Moscow.  Thus  at  its  very 
first  meeting  the  Committee  had  to 
face  a  diflicult  problem:  it  had  to  de¬ 
cide  how  these  thousands  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  working-men,  for  whom  the 
drink  shopkeepers  had  theretofore  ca¬ 
tered,  should  be  catered  for  thence¬ 
forth. 
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Fortunately  both  the  President  of 
the  Committee,  General  Bllderling,  and 
its  vice-president,  Captain  Djounkov- 
sky,  are  practical  men  and  skilled  or¬ 
ganizers,  otherwise  the  result  might 
have  been  disastrous;  for  the  Commit¬ 
tee  determined  there  and  then  to  do 
all  the  catering  itself.  As  General  Bil- 
derling  is  the  military  commander  of 
the  district,  he  has  but  little  time  to 
devote  to  the  work;  the  bulk  of  it 
therefore  falls  on  Captain  Djounkov- 
sky,  who  first  won  his  spurs  as  an  or¬ 
ganizer  while  serving  on  the  Famine 
Committee.  No  sooner  was  he  appoint¬ 
ed  vice-president  of  the  Temperance 
Committee  than  he  threw  himself  Into 
his  new  duties  with  an  energy  that  car¬ 
ried  everything  before  it,  working  prac¬ 
tically  night  and  day.  It  is  thanks  to 
him  in  a  great  measure  that  the  huge 
commissariat  experiment  on  which  the 
Committee  embarked  has  proved  such 
a  brilliant  success;  it  is  thanks  to  him 
that  the  Moscow  workers  are  to-day 
better  catered  for  than  any  other  work¬ 
ers  in  the  Empire— far  better  than  the 
London  Avorkers— and  that  in  some 
other  respects,  too,  they  are  provided 
for  more  generously. 

The  Moscow  Committee  began  Its 
work  in  June,  1901,  and  within  a  year 
it  had  already  opened  twelve  huge 
Narodny  Doms,  or  People’s  Houses.  It 
hopes  to  open  eight  more  before  many 
months  have  passed.  A  Narodny  Dom, 
as  the  term  Is  understood  in  Moscow, 
Is  a  working-men’s  restaurant,  club, 
library  and  much  besides,  all  combined 
in  one.  The  restaurants  are  fine  large 
rooms,  well  lighted,  well  ventilated, 
and  beautifully  clean;  and  In  most  of 
them  at  the  entrance  there  are  marble 
basins  In  which  all  who  choose  may 
wash  their  hands— they  are  supplied 
with  soap,  water,  and  towels  gratis. 
They  are  open  from  early  morning  un¬ 
til  late  at  night,  for  the  workers  resort 
there  for  their  breakfasts,  which  con¬ 
sist  as  a  rule  of  a  cauldron  of  weak 


tea  and  a  hunch  of  bread;  they  resort 
there  also  for  their  suppers— tea  and  a 
snack  of  fish,  or  anything  else  they  can 
afford.  During  the  dinner  hour  the 
restaurants  are  always  crowded,  and 
with  a  motley  company,  strictly  teeto¬ 
tal  institutions  though  they  be.  There 
are  workers  of  all  kinds  there  from 
skilled  artisans  to  road-cleaners;  there 
are  petty  functionaries,  too,  of  every 
class,  and  tramps  of  every  sort,  peas¬ 
ants  just  arrived  from  their  villages, 
criminals  just  released  from  jail,  sit¬ 
ting  side  by  side,  perhaps,  with  men 
who,  unless  their  faces  and  hands  belie 
them,  have  but  recently  come  down  in 
the  world.  For  these  restaurants  have 
already  become  general  rendezvous, 
not  only  for  the  workers  but  for  all 
who  have  to  regulate  their  appetites 
according  to  their  means  and  must  ask 
themselves,  when  giving  their  orders, 
not  how  much  they  can  eat,  but  how 
much  they  can  pay  for.  And  the  rea¬ 
son  they  all  go  there  is  simple:  no¬ 
where  else  can  they  obtain  dinners  at 
once  so  good  and  so  cheap.  All  the 
food  served  is  wholesome,  nutritious 
and  thoroughly  well  cooked;  and  every 
day  quite  a  large  number  of  different 
dishes  are  provided,  so  that  all  tastes 
may  be  suited  and  all  pockets,  even 
the  shallowest.  The  prices  are  quite 
marvellously  low;  a  fair-sized  fish  or  a 
large  plate  of  stewed  beef  may  be  had 
for  a  few  kopeks;  for  only  the  bare 
cost  of  the  various  dishes  is  charged, 
all  other  expenses  being  defrayed  out 
of  the  Government  grant,  the  vodka 
money.  Thus  In  Russia  those  who 
drink  serve  one  good  purpose  at  least; 
for  they  help  to  supply  those  who  eat 
with  cheap  food. 

Even  if  this  Committee  had  never 
done  a  hand’s  turn  beyond  organizing 
these  restaurants,  it  would  still  have 
merited  the  gratitude  of  all  classes  in 
Moscow;  for  nothing  conduces  more  to 
peace  in  a  city  than  a  plentiful  supply 
of  cheap  wholesome  food.  They,  how- 
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ever,  are  but  the  nucleus  of  its  work, 
the  work  itself  extends  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  In  one  of  the  Narodny  Dorns 
there  is  a  labor  bureau,  where  what 
can  be  done  is  done  that  men  may  not 
stand  idle  in  the  market  place  because 
no  man  hiretb  them,  iw'hile  wmrk  is 
waiting  to  be  done.  In  the  other  eleven 
there  are  reading-rooms  where  all  com¬ 
ers  may  pass  their  whole  day  if  they 
choose.  These  are  charming  resorts, 
prettily  painted  and  decorated,  with 
quite  the  air  of  a  gentleman’s  study; 
for  Madame  Sabaschnikofif,  the  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Council  under  whose  special 
;are  they  are,  is  keenly  alive  to  the 
civilizing  influence  clean,  w'ell-ordered 
surroundings  may  have  on  even  the 
dullest  of  Mujiks.  The  reading-rooms 
are  well  supplied  with  newspapers  and 
have  lending  libraries  attached;  for 
the  Committee  is  just  as  bent  on  pro¬ 
viding  its  clients  with  food  for  their 
minds  as  for  their  bodies,  holding  that 
one  of  its  most  important  duties  is  to 
educate.  The  energy  with  which  it 
throws  itself  into  educational  work  of 
all  kinds,  indeed,  is  perhaps  its  most 
distinctive  feature.  It  arranges  lec¬ 
tures  not  only  on  temperance  but  on 
all  subjects  of  general  interes,;  it  ar¬ 
ranges  lime-light  demonstrations  too, 
debates  and  concerts.  Then  it  uses  the 
drama,  and  veiy  skilfully,  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  force.  Although  it  has  no  theatre 
of  its  own,  on  Sundays  and  high-holi¬ 
days  it  takes  possession  of  the  ordinary 
theatres  and  transforms  them  into  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Theatres,  where  seats  may  be  had 
at  prices  ranging  from  2V^d.  It  is 
careful  of  course  that  the  plays  given 
upon  these  occasions  shall  be  whole¬ 
some  in  tone,  and,  while  interesting, 
and  if  possible  amusing,  shall  be  of  the 
kind  the  uneducated  can  understand. 
Schools  are  few  and  far  betw'een  in 
Russia,  it  must  be  remembered,  and 
the  poor  there  as  elsewhere  have  heavy 
burdens  to  bear;  it  would  be  difficult 
therefore  to  over-estimate  the  value  of 


the  work  the  Moscow  Committee  is 
doing  in  thus  bringing  instruction 
within  the  reach  of  all  classes,  and  try¬ 
ing  to  give  at  least  a  touch  of  interest 
and  pleasure,  sweetness  and  light,  to 
lives  fraught  with  hardship  and  gloom. 

Quite  special  interest  is  attached  just 
now  to  four  of  the  Moscow  Narodny 
Dorns,  owing  to  an  experiment  that  is 
being  tried  there,  an  experiment  which 
may  pave  the  way  for  a  solution  of  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  with 
which  Russia  is  to-day  face  to  face. 
Last  March,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
freeing  of  the  serfs,  the  Moscow  work¬ 
ers  held  a  great  demonstration  in 
honor  of  Alexander  II.  More  than 
30,000  of  them  marched  in  solemn  pro¬ 
cession  to  the  Kremlin,  and  as  a  token 
of  gratitude  placed  a  wreath  before 
the  Tsar  Liberator’s  statue,  singing  a 
Te  Deum  the  while.  The  Governor- 
General  of  Moscow,  the  Grand  Duke 
Sergius,  was  present  at  the  demonstra¬ 
tion.  It  was  thanks  to  him  indeed  that 
it  was  ever  held,  as  M.  Sepiaguine, 
who  was  then  Home  Minister,  would 
fain  have  had  it  prohibited.  And  he 
was  so  impressed  by  the  orderly  be¬ 
havior  of  the  men,  by  the  quiet  law- 
abiding  fashion  in  which  they  de¬ 
meaned  themselves,  that  he  determined 
—so  at  least  the  story  runs  in  Moscow 
—to  gratify  a  long  cherished  Avish  of 
theirs.  The  workers  in  certain  facto¬ 
ries  were  told  that  they  might  come 
together  every  Saturday  night,  if  they 
chose,  to  talk  over  their  own  affairs 
and  take  counsel  together;  and  two  of 
the  Narodny  Dom  restaurants  were 
placed  at  their  service  for  the  purpose. 
Since  then  the  use  of  two  more  has 
been  granted  them;  and,  quite  recently, 
the  Grand  Duke  who,  as  beflts  Alexan¬ 
der  II.’s  favoi’ite  son,  is  keenly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  labor  question,  has  organ¬ 
ized  for  their  special  benefit  evening 
classes  and  lectures. 

In  Moscow  it  is  the  custom  to  speak 
of  these  meetings  as  something  quite 
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revolutionary  and  dangerous;  for  never 
before  have  labor  meetings  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  held  in  Russia,  and  that 
they  should  be  held  now  is  a  sharp 
thorn  in  the  flesh  for  the  whole  capi¬ 
talist  community.  Yet  It  is  difficult  to 
see  wherein  the  danger  lies,  judging 
by  the  two  meetings  I  attended.  At 
the  first  I  went  to  I  found  several  hun¬ 
dred  men  assembled,  listening  with  an 
eagerness  that  was  almost  painful 
while  the  Chairman,  whom  they  had 
themselves  elected,  was  trying  to  make 
them  understand  the  whys  and  where¬ 
fores  of  English  trades  unionism.  They 
were  many  of  them  terribly  dirty— the 
air  in  that  room  was  simply  appalling 
—and  there  were  signs  of  great  poverty 
among  them;  but  their  faces  were  for 
the  most  part  decidedly  intelligent; 
their  eyes  were  bright  and  alert;  and 
they  werp  evidently  keenly  intevested 
in  what  the  Chairman  was  telling 
them.  They  greeted  his  remarks  with 
cordial  approval  when  he  emphas'/ied, 
as  he  did  again  and  again,  the  essen¬ 
tially  law-abiding  character  of  the 
English  labor  movement;  and  they  ap¬ 
plauded  him  to  the  echo  when  he  ex¬ 
horted  them  to  model  their  methods  on 
English  methods,  bearing  well  in  mind 
that  the  fa/ored  position  held  by  Eng¬ 
lish  workers  to-day  is  due  entirely  to 
their  having  always  conducted  their 
agitation  for  reforms  on  constitutional 
lines.  At  the  second  meeting  I  attend¬ 
ed  there  was  a  lively  debate  as  to  what 
could  be  done  to  better  the  conditions 
of  labor.  Here  again  I  was  struck  not 
only  by  the  quite  surprising  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  men,  but  also  by  their 
moderation  and  sound  common  sense. 
Most  of  them  had  been  serfs  in  their 
young  days,  and  had  none  too  pleasant 
memories,  perhaps,  to  look  back  upon; 
but  there  w'as  not  a  touch  of  either 
servility  or  class-animosity  in  their 
bearing;  and  although  they  were  lack¬ 
ing  alike  in  education  and  in  training, 
there  was  no  extravagance  in  their 


views.  All  that  they  asked  was  that 
labor  might  be  allowed  to  organize 
itself  into  unions  so  as  to  be  able  to 
treat  with  capital  on  more  equal  terms 
than  at  present.  One  of  the  men.  It  is 
true,— by  his  face  he  ought  to  have 
been  a  poet,  not  a  day-laborer— pleaded 
with  quite  passionate  earnestness  for 
more  schools;  while  another  made  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  Government  to 
keep  them  supplied  with  information 
as  to  the  wages  their  employers  could 
afford  to  pay  them,  to  tell  them  when 
the  said  employers  were  clearing,  as 
they  sometimes  do,  a  profit  of  30  per 
cent,  while  doling  out  to  their  em¬ 
ployes  perhaps  a  shilling  a  day.  By 
providing  rooms  for  these  meetings  the 
members  of  the  Temperance  Commit¬ 
tee  have  give'n  a  strong  proof  of  their 
sympathy  with  the  workers  and  of 
their  determination  to  help  them  in  all 
possible  ways. 

As  the  Monopoly  Law  came  into 
force  in  St.  Petersburg  in  January, 
1898,  the  Temperance  Committee  there 
had  already  been  at  work  three  and  a 
half  years  before  ever  the  Moscow 
Committee  was  formed.  The  two  Com¬ 
mittees  are  constituted  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferently;  for,  whereas  in  that  of  Mos¬ 
cow  it  is  the  military  element  that 
predominates.  In  that  of  St.  Petersburg 
it  is  the  civil.  The  St.  Petersburg  Com¬ 
mittee  is  most  fortunate  alike  in  its 
president,  the  Prince  of  Oldenburg,  and 
its  vice-president.  M.  de  Tourchanlnoflf, 
for  they  are  both  heart  and  soul  in 
their  work;  and  while  the  former  com¬ 
bines  boundless  energy  with  great  in¬ 
itiative  power,  the  latter  is  not  only 
an  organizer  of  marked  skill  but  one 
of  the  ablest  administrators  in  the 
Empire— a  man  keenly  in  sympathy 
with  the  poor,  too.  and  bent  on  bright¬ 
ening  their  lot.  They,  like  their  'col¬ 
leagues,  are  cordially  at  one  with  the 
Moscow  Committee  in  holding  that  the 
best  way  to  fight  against  excessive 
drinking  is  to  provide  cheap  whole- 
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some  food;  they  differ  from  it  consid-  a  boon  this  great  Naroduy  Doni  is  for 


erably  however  in  the  view  they  take 
of  the  relative  merits  of  education  and 
recreation  as  factors  making  for  tem¬ 
perance.  Although  they  recognize  to 
the  fuil  the  beneficial  infiuence  of  edu¬ 
cation,  they  attach  greater  importance, 
for  the  time  being  at  any  rate,  to  the 
influence  of  recreation,  because  it 
makes  itself  felt  both  more  quickly  and 
on  greater  numbers;  and  it  can  be 
brought  to  bear  not  only  on  the  intelli¬ 
gent  but  on  the  stupid,  nay  even  the 
degraded.  It  is  not  the  love  of  vodka 
as  a  rule,  they  maintain,  that  leads 
a  man  to  drink,  but  the  dull,  leaden 
monotony  of  his  life.  He  drinks,  espe¬ 
cially  on  Sundays  and  holidays  when 
lie  has  no  work,  because  he  feels  that 
he  must  have  a  change  df  some  sort, 
and  the  only  change  he  can  procure 
for  himself  is  to  get  drunk.  The  spe¬ 
cial  work  to  which  they  have  from  the 
first  devoted  themselves,  therefore,  is 
that  of  bringing  some  sort  of  recrea¬ 
tion  within  the  reach  of  even  the  most 
poverty-stricken,  providing  them  with 
cheap  food  of  course  the  while. 

In  great  cities  the  poor  have  always 
a  hard  lot,  and  in  St.  Petersburg  their 
lot  is  peculiarly  hard,  for  the  climate 
there  is  more  trying  than  elsewhere, 
while  wages  are  low  and  the  cost  of 
living  is  high— the  average  workman 
must  toil  early  and  late  to  make  both 
ends  meet.  None  the  less  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  poor  are  now  in  one  respect  more 
'  fortunate  than  the  poor  of  any  other 
city:  hard  as  they  must  work,  what 
leisure  they  have  they  spend  pleasant¬ 
ly  If  they  choose;  and  care  beladen 
though  they  be,  the  chance  at  least  is 
given  them  of  forgetting  their  burden 
from  time  to  time.  And  that  it  is  thus 
is  owing  entirely  to  the  Temperance 
Committee  which,  by  organizing  the 
Dom  Nicholas  II.  and  many  another 
Institution,  has  brought  recreation  to 
their  very  door.  It  is  only  those  who 
liave  been  there  who  can  realize  what 


the  workers,  or  how  much  it  does  to¬ 
wards  rendering  their  lives  both  more 
cheery  and  more  human. 

For  English  people  special  interest 
is  attached  to  the  Dom  Nicholas  II.. 
for  it  is  exactly  what  our  People’s  Pal¬ 
ace  was  intended  to  be  and  is  not.  It 
is  a  pleasure  resort  for  the  poor,  a 
place  where  they  may  betake  them¬ 
selves  whenever  on  enjoyment  bent. 
The  Dom  Itself — it  is  the  old  Nljni- 
Novgorod  exhibition  building  renova¬ 
ted— is  a  huge  place,  painted  blue, 
white  and  gold.  It  stands  close  to  the 
Neva,  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  park, 
with  great  trees  all  around  it,  and 
flower-beds,  aglow  with  bright  flowers 
in  summer,  dotted  about  here  and 
there.  Among  the  trees  there  are  pret¬ 
tily-arranged  little  grottoes  for  those 
who  wish  to  avoid  the  throng.  The 
building  is  divided  into  five  parts,  a 
great  entrance  hall  which  serves  as  a 
general  promenade,  a  restaurant,  a 
concert-hall,  a  theatre,  and  a  reading- 
room.  The  charge  for  admission  is  2% 
d.;  and  the  only  extra  charge  ever 
made  is  for  a  seat  in  the  theatre. 

The  restaurant  is  a  perfect  model  of 
what  such  a  place  should  be.  It  is 
spotlessly  clean— pale  blue  and  white 
—and  everything  served  is  not  only 
wholesome  but  appetizing,  and  so 
cheap  that  even  the  unskilled  laborer 
can  afford  to  take  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  there  to  dine.  Thousands  of  work¬ 
men  and  petty  functionaries  do  dine 
there  Indeed  every  Sunday,  and  the 
average  price  paid  for  the  meal  is  2^d. 
I  once  sat  near  a  family  of  four,  father, 
mother  and  two  children,  while  they 
had  their  meal.  They  began  with  to¬ 
mato  soup,  as  good  a  soup  as  I  ever 
tasted;  and  although  they  had  only  one 
portion  among  them  all  the  four  plates 
—they  were  provided  with  four— were 
fairly  well  filled.  The  second  course 
was  schi,  a  favorite  dish  in  Russia, 
made  of  beef,  vegetables,  and  barley. 
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Of  this  too  they  bad  only  one  portion,  spectators  and  standing  room  besides 


yet  tbe  supply  seemed  to  be  ample; 
and  it  was  tbe  same  with  tbe  sweet, 
a  sort  of  bigbly-seasoned  rice-pudding. 
Tbe  whole  party  bad  as  much  as  they 
could  eat,  they  said,  and  they  waxed 
quite  enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of 
every  dish.  The  cost  of  the  dinner,  in¬ 
cluding  a  large  pot  of  tea  and  an  un¬ 
limited  supply  of  bread,  was  about  a 
shilling.  “1  could  not  have  made  the 
dinner  at  home  for  the  money,”  the 
woman  declared.  Yet  this  restaurant 
is  practically  self-supporting,  a  notable 
proof  of  what  may  be  done  in  the  ca¬ 
tering  line  by  careful  organization  and 
good  management,  even  when  intoxi¬ 
cants  are  banished. 

In  the  Concert  Hall,  which  is  a  most 
popular  resort,  military  bands  play 
from  time  to  time,  and  in  the  intervals 
entertainments  of  various  kinds  from 
acrobat  shows  upwards  are  given— ne¬ 
groes  sing  their  ditties  there,  clowns 
make  their  Jokes  and  Chinamen  swal¬ 
low  swords.  What  is  aimed  at  here 
is  amusement  pure  and  simple,  for  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  being  wise 
in  their  generation,  boldly  face  the  fact 
that  among  their  clients  are  some  with 
tastes  the  reverse  of  refined,  and  with 
a  rooted  objection  to  everything  that 
smacks  even  remotely  of  edification.  It 
is  for  the  benefit  of  such  people  as 
these  that  the  variety  show  is  provi¬ 
ded,  and  they  certainly  appreciate  the 
attention.  Russians  are  not  as  a  race 
prone  to  laughter,  still  I  heard  more 
laughter  in  that  hall  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  country. 

This  Nicholas  II.  variety  show  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  useful  institution;  quite 
a  fair  percentage  of  the  men  who  pass 
their  holiday  there  would,  were  they 
not  there,  be  drinking  vodka.  Still  it 
is  not  an  institution  of  which  the  Com¬ 
mittee  is  proud,  whereas  of  the  Nicho¬ 
las  II.  theatre  it  is  honestly  proud  and 
with  good  reason.  The  theatre  is  huge, 
there  are  seats  there  for  some  2,000 


for  a  legion;  and  although  some  few  of 
the  seats,  those  intended  for  casual  vis¬ 
itors,  cost  48.  4d.  each,  there  are  many 
others  in  all  respects  as  good  that  cost 
6d.;  others  again  that  cost  only  2^^.; 
while  standing  room  costs  nothing  at 
all.  In  judging  of  these  prices  it  must 
be  remembered  that  tickets  for  the  or¬ 
dinary  theatres  cost  more  than  twice 
as  much  in  St.  Petersburg  as  in  Lon¬ 
don. 

The  Nicholas  II.  Theatre  was  crowd¬ 
ed  the  last  time  I  was  there,— it  was 
during  the  Carnival,  and  there  were 
20,000  persons  in  the  Dom.  Every  seat 
was  secured  in  advance,  and  there  was 
not  an  inch  of  standing  room  long  be-, 
fore  the  curtain  went  up.  The  play 
was  Peter  the  Great,  and  the  acting 
was  remarkably  good  even  to  the 
smallest  r6U;  for  the  Committee  has 
a  company  of  its  own— or  rather  two 
companies,  for  it  gives  operas  alter¬ 
nately  with  plays — every  member  of 
which  is  carefully  chosen  and  trained. 
These  artistes  are  most  of  them  quite 
young— “Stars”  are  of  course  for  finan¬ 
cial  reasons  out  of  the  question— but 
they  all  have  talent  for  their  calling. 
Their  dresses  were  tasteful,  and  some 
of  them  exceedingly  beautiful;  while 
the  scenery,  although  simple,  was  in 
every  respect  appropriate.  Evidently 
the  play  appealed  in  a  quite  special 
degree  to  the  audience,  for  even  the 
roughest  among  them  followed  it  with 
close  attention.  Some  of  them  indeed 
were  quite  transformed  as  they  lis¬ 
tened;  there  was  real  distress  in  their 
faces  when  the  hero’s  plans  seemed 
going  a-gley;  and  their  eyes  glowed 
with  excitement  when  he  finally  put 
his  foes  to  rout.  They  sat  as  if  spell¬ 
bound  so  long  as  each  scene  lasted,  and 
then  shook  the  very  building  with  their 
applause.  Never  have  I  seen  a  more 
appreciative  audience,  or  one  more  en¬ 
thusiastic.  When  the  play  was  over 
they  turned  to  one  another  eagerly 
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comparing  notes  and  discussing  its 
bearing.  Evidently  the  theatre  serves 
its  purpose  admirably,  if  that  purpose 
be  to  put  new  ideas  into  the  heads  of 
those  who  frequent  it,  and  give  them 
something  to  think  about. 

The  Nicholas  II.  is  not  the  only  the- 
sitre  the  St.  Petersburg  Committee 
owns;  it  has  another  in  a  poor  district 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  city,  but  this 
it  opens  only  three  times  a  week.  It  has 
also  theatres  in  the  Tauride  Gardens 
and  the  Petrowsky  Park  which  it 
opens  in  summer;  while  during  the 
winter  it  gives  dramas  and  even  operas 
in  the  Michel  Manage.  On  every  holi¬ 
day,  it  organizes  in  the  different  sub¬ 
urbs  popular  fetes  s^th  music,  and, 
when  possible,  with  outdoor  sports; 
and  caters  with  much  care  and  judg¬ 
ment  for  those  who  go  there,  providing 
them  with  all  sorts  of  drinks  excepting 
vodka.  Then  It  is  trying  an  interest¬ 
ing  experiment  in  the  great  working- 
class  district  that  lies  just  behind  the 
Alexander  Nevsky  Lavra  Monastery. 
It  has  organized  there  a  great  hotel,  a 
sort  of  Rowton  House,  with  a  restau¬ 
rant  attached,  where  men  are  decently 
lodged  for  l%d.  a  night,  and  both 
boarded  and  lodged  for  6d.  a  day.  It 
has  organized  tea-rooms,  too,  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  city,  and  has  even 
bought  two  ships  to  serve  as  people’s 
kitchens.  These  are  floated  about  to 
wherever  food  may  be  most  required. 
On  one  of  these  ships  I  found,  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  the  very  poorest 
crowd  I  ever  saw  in  St.  Petersburg. 
They  were  real  Mujiks,  every  one  of 
them,  men  who  had  just  drifted  in 
from  the  country.  None  of  them  could 
afford  to  buy  anything  but  tea  and 
bread;  nor  could  they  have  afforded  to 
buy  even  that  had  they  had  to  pay 
ordinary  restaurant  prices. 

Although  the  special  characteristic 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  Committee  is  the 
vigor  with  which  it  throws  itself  into 
the  task  of  providing  amusement  and 


cheap  food,  this  is  by  no  means  the 
be-all  and  end-all  of  its  work.  It  has 
opened  twelve  reading-rooms,  as  well 
as  two  libraries,  and  it  intends  before 
long  to  open  many  more;  and  during 
the  winter  months  it  organizes  classes 
and  arranges  for  lectures  to  be  given. 
It  has  devised  a  method  of  its  own  of 
teaching  history  by  means  of  tableaux 
vivants;  and  of  teaching  temperance  by 
pictures  and  pamphlets  in  which  the 
evils  that  result  from  excessive  drink¬ 
ing  are  depicted  in  quite  Zolaesque 
colors.  It  is  doing  much  good  work 
too  among  children,  especially  among 
the  street  urchin  class,  its  pet  proUgfs. 
It  makes  its  influence  felt  indeed  in  all 
directions,  and  always  for  good.  And 
what  this  Committee  and  that  in  Mos¬ 
cow  are  doing  other  Committees  are 
doing,  in  a  lesser  degree.  In  every  town 
in  the  Empire,  and  throughout  the 
country.  In  most  villages  now  there  is 
a  comfortable  tea-room  where  the 
peasants  may  resort  whenever  they 
choose  and  And  newspapers  and  books 
awaiting  them.  There  is  someone  or 
other  in  the  district,  too,  whose  special 
business  it  is  to  bring  within  their 
reach  pleasures  better  worth  having 
than  vodka  drinking. 

Considering  the  work  they  are  doing 
these  Committees  are  not  expensive 
luxuries.  In  theory  they  each  receive 
from  the  Government  at  least  50,000 
roubles;  but  one  Committee  solemnly 
assured  me,  a  few  months  ago,  that  it 
had  never  received  a  penny  and  was 
supporting  its  tea-room  out  of  its  own 
pocket;  while  several  were  emphatic 
in  their  declarations  that  M,  de  Witte 
is  the  veriest  Pharaoh— he  expects 
them  to  make  bricks  without  straw. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be 
that  whereas  to  large  towns  money  is 
given  freely,  to  small  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages  it  is  given  but  grudgingly.  The 
St.  Petersburg  Committee  has  certainly 
been  treated  with  exceptional  generos¬ 
ity,  for  it  received  for  the  erection  and 
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organization  of  the  Dom  Nicholas  II. 
aione  more  than  a  million  roubles,  and 
has  besides  an  annual  allowance  of 
nearly  300,000  roubles.  The  Moscow 
Committee  too  has  good  reason  to  be 
content  with  Its  lot,  for  Its  annual  al¬ 
lowance  Is  300,000  roubles,  while  that 
of  Warsaw’  Is  100,000.  In  1900  M.  de 
Witte  handed  over  to  the  Committees 
collectively  nearly  4,000,000  roubles, 
and  last  year  he  gave  them  consider¬ 
ably  more,  how  much  more  is  not  yet 
known.  And  this  he  could  well  afford 
to  do,  seeing  that  the  yield  of  the 
vodka  monopoly  brought  Into  his  cof¬ 
fers  already  In  1897,  20,375,000  roubles, 
and  is  expected  to  bring  into  them  this 
year  nearly  five  times  that  amount. 

Russian  Temperance  Committees  are 
not  ideal  institutions;  they  have  their 
faults,  of  course;  still  they  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  doing  much  useful  work, 
work  which  will  make  its  Infiuence 
felt  more  and  more  from  year  to  year. 
For  they  are  not  only  fighting  against 
Intemperance  but  they  are  fighting  for 
civilization,  for  a  higher  standard  of 
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life  among  the  workers,  for  their  so¬ 
cial  and  intellectual  development.  They 
are  striving  too,  so  far  as  in  them  lies, 
to  introduce  purple  patches  into  dull, 
grey  existences,  and  thus  render  this 
world  of  ours  a  pleasanter  place  than 
it  is.  And  this  in  itself  is  a  work  of 
real  charity.  It  Is  a  great  thing  for 
a  nation  to  have,  as  Russia  has,  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  and  women  bonded  to¬ 
gether  for  the  express  purpose  of  giv¬ 
ing  a  helping  hand  to  the  poor,  of  re¬ 
moving  stones  from  the  path  of  the 
weak,  and  rendering  life  all  round  bet¬ 
ter  worth  living.  As  I  went  about 
among  the  Moscow  workers  and  saw 
them  in  their  great  dining-halls,  with 
their  well-cooked  dinners  before  them, 
I  often  wished  that  English  workers 
were  as  well  catered  for  as  these  Rus¬ 
sians  are.  I  often  wished,  too,  when 
in  St.  Petersburg,  that  London  had,  as 
that  city  has,  its  pleasure  resorts  for 
the  poor,  its  people’s  theatres,  nay  even 
Its  variety  shows  with  performing 
Chinamen  and  ditty-singing  negroes. 

Eiifk  Sellers. 


RUSKIN’S  BIBLES. 


Ruskin  et  la  Bible— who  would  have 
expected  it?— is  the  title  of  a  French 
book,  written  by  a  science  professor, 
and  published  in  Paris. 

We  all  know  that  his  works,  from 
“Modern  Painters’’  to  “Prseterita,”  are 
full  of  the  Bible.  Sometimes  bis  allu¬ 
sions  and  quotations  are  merely  orna¬ 
mental,  and  sometimes  his  remarks 
are  sharp  enough  to  pain  the  reader; 
for  Ruskin  went  through  many  phases 
of  faith,  or,  rather,  through  a  long 
period  of  doubt,  from  which  he  came, 
in  his  later  years,  into  a  new  and  very 
simple  acceptance  of  the  Christian 
hope.  But  at  all  times  he  took  the 


Bible  seriously,  and  in  many  a  passage 
he  has  made  its  thoughts  and  stories 
live  for  us  with  marvellous  reality. 
Hear  him  tell  the  Death  of  Moses  or 
the  Call  of  Peter  in  those  well-known 
pages  of  his  masterpiece,  or  follow  him 
in  “Fors’’  through  unpalatable  deduc¬ 
tions  from  neglected  commands,  and 
you  cannot  but  feel  that  be  was  a 
great  preacher,  “a  man  of  one  book,” 
and  that  book  was  the  Bible. 

How  he  was  brought  up  upon  ,it  he 
tells  us  in  his  autobiography.  In  Con- 
Iston  Museum  not  the  least  interesting 
of  the  Ruskin  relics  is  the  Bible  from 
which,  as  he  noted  on  the  fly-leaf,  his 
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mother  taught  him  the  paraphrases,  the  end  “The  Psalms  of  David  iu 
Turning  it  over,  one  sees  how  the  parts  Meeter,”  printed  at  Edinburgh,  1738. 
be  has  named  as  especially  studied.  It  is  most  curious  that  Mr.  J.  J.  Rus- 
Psalm  cxix.  above  all,  have  been  kin,  a  distinctly  well-educated  man, 
soiled;  for  even  little  John  Ruskin,  should  have  made  the  mistake  in  spell- 
model  of  home-bred  boys,  was  like  ing,  and  carried  on  the  old  tradition  of 
Tommy  Grimes  the  scamp — he  couldn’t  providing  material  for  the  horoscope, 
always  be  good— and  continual  thumb-  Another  Baskett  Bible  of  1749,  nicely 
ing  embrowns  the  page.  re-bound  in  old  red  morocco,  handsome- 

It  was  his  mother  to  whom  he  owed  ly  tooled,  bears  the  family’s  earliest 
this  early  training  in  a  close  knowl-  register.  It  is  written  in  a  big,  uu- 
edge  of  the  text,  “without  note  or  com-  scholarly  hand  in  the  blank  space  of 
ment.’’  This  was  her  Bible  in  the  the  last  page  of  Maccabees;  for  this 
earlier  days.  Later  in  life  she  laid  the  volume  contained  an  Apocrypha,  and 
somewhat  worn  volume  aside  for  a  the  page  becoming  worn,  it  was  stuck 
new  one,  given  her,  as  her  husband  down  on  the  cover.  “John  Ruskin, 
notes  in  it,  “at  Dover,  13  May,  1858’’;  Baptized  Aprill  9th,  1732  O.S.’’  (<.e., 
and  a  bearded  thistle-head  is  fastened  1733  new  style),  and  then  follow  the 
for  a  memento  on  the  lly-leaf.  To  the  children  of  this  John,  with  dates  and 
end  of  her  life  she  read  in  it  every  hours  of  birth,  among  whom  is  John 
day,  and  every  day  learned  two  verses  Thomas,  born  October  22,  1761,  the 
by  heart;  she  has  pencilled  on  the  mar-  father  of  John  James,  the  father  of 
gins  the  dates  in  her  last  two  years,  John.  Like  many  other  remarkable 
1870  and  1871;  and  after  the  daily  men  who  owed  their  fame  to  their  pow- 
reading  she  always  put  the  volume  ers  rather  than  to  their  circumstances, 
away  in  its  yellow  silk  bag  with  purple  Ruskin  came  of  a  line  of  decent,  re¬ 
strings.  This  curious  habit  of  dating  spectable,  bourgeois  folk,  who  read 
came  out  also  in  her  son’s  old  age;  their  Bibles,  “feared  God,  and  took 
perhaps  the  modern  psychologist  will  their  own  part  when  required.” 
diagnose  in  it  some  form  of  degener-  His  earliest  literary  training,  so  to 
acy,  but  in  old  times  dates  were  Im-  say,  was  closely  connected  with  Bible 
portant  from  a  lingering  respect  for  study:  for  every  Sunday  he  had  to  take 
astrology,  which  is  betrayed — most  notes  of  the  sermon  and  write  out  a 
likely  unintended — in  the  precision  report  of  the  discourse.  One  of  his 
with  which  John  Ruskin’s  father  noted  childish  sermon-books  is  preserved  in 
the  exact  hour  of  his  birth.  It  is  in  a  the  Conlston  Museum,  and  as  one 
Baskett  Bible  of  1741,  with  engraved  turns  its  pages,  one  notes  the  care  of 
title-page,  and  a  pencil  drawing,  prob-  writing  and  choice  of  wording  insisted 
ably  by  John  in  his  boyhood,  stuck  in  upon.  In  the  stories  and  verses  with 
as  a  sort  of  frontispiece,  a  copy  from  which  he  amused  himself,  he  learned 
a  picture  of  Jesus  Mocked,  and  oppo-  a  good  deal  of  freedom  and  ease:  in 
site  to  it  is  written:  “John  Ruskin,  son  these  he  learned  dignity  of  style,  a  cor- 
of  John  James  Ruskin  and  Margaret  rectlve  to  boyish  flippancy.  Also  he 
Ruskin,  Born  8  February  1819  at  %  got  the  habit  of  thinking  with  his  pen, 
past  7  o’clock  Morning.  Babtized  (sic)  so  that  he  nearly  always  scribbled 
20  Feby  1819  by  the  Rev  d  Mr.  Boyd”  when  most  people  would  only  meditate, 
—the  father,  I  understand,  of  “A.K.H.  His  father’s  Bible  (a  small  pica  8vo, 
B.”  To  emphasize  the  Scottish  char-  Oxford  edition  of  1846,  finely  re-bound 
acter  of  the  family  one  may  note  that  in  tawny  leather,  gilt)  was  used  by  him 
this  volume  has  bound  up  with  it  at  in  later  times,  and  sidelined  vigorous- 
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ly;  all  the  blank  spaces  are  scribbled 
over  with  the  thoughts  that  came  as 
he  read.  He  did  this  even  in  his  most 
valuable  ancient  manuscripts,  to  the 
scandal  of  bibliophiles;  but  he  thought 
of  his  books  as  things  to  use,  and  he 
used  them  in  his  own  way. 

There  is  a  grand  Old  Testament  in 
Greek  M.S.;  the  back  is  lettered  “tenth 
century,”  but  Dr.  Caspar  ,Ren6  Greg¬ 
ory,  who  spent  some  time  in  examining 
the  books  at  Brantwood,  pointed  out 
that  the  Greek  date  for  1463  could  be 
dimly  seen,  printed  off  from  the  lost 
last  leaf.  It  was  bound  in  vellum  in 
or  after  1817,  to  judge  from  the  water¬ 
mark  in  the  fly-leaves;  and  the  pages, 
a  little  waterstalned,  are  written  large 
and  quaint  with  the  reed  pen,  and 
adorned  with  strips  of  painted  pattern 
and  Byzantine  portraits  of  the  authors 
of  the  books— Solomon  as  a  young 
king,  Isaiah  and  the  prophets  in  vary¬ 
ing  phases  of  grey-bearded  dignity  and 
elaborate  robes  of  many  colors,  rather 
coarsely  but  very  richly  painted.  Such 
a  book  to  most  would  be  quite  too  sa¬ 
cred  for  anything  but  occasional  turn¬ 
ing  with  careful  flnger-tlps,  or  a  paper- 
knife  delicately  Inserted  at  the  outer 
margin  of  the  leaves;  not  to  say,  too 
crabbed  in  its  contractions  and  old 
style  calligraphy  to  be  read  with  ease. 
But  Ruskin  read  it,  and  annotated  as 
he  read.  He  did  the  same  with  the 
Greek  Psalter  in  theConiston  Museum; 
be  did  it  still  more  copiously,  and  in 
ink,  not  merely  in  erasable  pencil,  in 
his  most  valuable  tenth-century  Greek 
Gospels,  or  rather  Book  of  Lessons, 
and  with  a  frankness  most  inter¬ 
esting.  I  am  very  far  from  saying 
that  this  is  a  practice  to  be  imitated; 
but  any  one  who  wishes  to  follow  Rus¬ 
kin  in  his  more  intimate  thoughts  on 
the  Bible,  at  the  time  of  crisis  in  1875 
when  he  was  busy  on  this  book,  and 
when  he  was  beginning  to  turn  from 
the  agnostic  attitude  of  his  middle  life 
to  the  old-fashioned  piety  of  his  age — 


any  one  who  wants  to  get  at  his  mind 
would  find  it  here. 

Some  of  the  remarks  merely  com¬ 
ment  on  the  grammatical  forms,  or  the 
contractions,  or  the  style  of  writing. 
Where  a  page  is  written  with  a  free 
hand,  evidently  to  the  scribe’s  enjoy¬ 
ment,  he  notes  the  fact;  and  likewise 
where  the  scribe  found  it  dull,  and 
penned  perfunctorily.  That  is  quite 
like  him,  to  ask  how  the  man  felt  at 
his  work!  But  there  are  many  curious 
hints  of  questioning,  and  then  confes¬ 
sions  of  bis  doubts  about  the  doubts, 
that  go  to  one’s  heart  to  read.  “I 
have  always  profound  sympathy  with 
Thomas,”  he  scribbles.  “Well  ques¬ 
tioned,  Jude!”  “This  reads  like  a  piece 
t>f  truth  (John  xviil.  16).  How  little 
one  thinks  of  John’s  being  by,  in  that 
scene!”  “The  hour  being  unknown,  as 
well  as  unlooked  for  (Matt.  xxiv.  42), 
the  Lord  comes,  and  the  servant  does 
not  know  that  He  has— (and  has  his 
portion,  unknowingly?).”  To  the  cry 
for  Barabbas  (Matt,  xxvil.  20)  he  adds, 
“Remember!  it  was  not  the  mob’s 
fault,  except  for  acting  as  a  mob”;  and 
to  verse  24  (Pilate  washing  his  hands) 
—“How  any  popular  electionlst  or 
yielding  governor  can  read  these  pas¬ 
sages  of  Matthew  and  not  shrivel!” 
Then,  on  the  parable  of  the  vine,  the 
earlier  note  to  the  verse  about  the 
withered  branch  cast  into  the  fire  and 
burned — “How  useless!  and  how  weak 
and  vain  the  whole  over-fatigued  meta¬ 
phor!”  But  then— “I  do  not  remember 
when  I  wrote  this  note,  but  the  ‘over¬ 
fatigued  metaphor’  comes  to  me  to-day, 
8th  Nov.  1877,  in  connection  with  the 
Kttdws  riyamfTt,  as  the  most  precious 
and  direct  help  and  life.”  You  remem¬ 
ber  John  XV.  9:  “As  the  Father  hath 
loved  me,  so  have  I  loved  you;  con¬ 
tinue  ye  in  my  love.”  That  word  was 
the  help  and  life  he  found. 

He  used  to  read  his  Latin  Bibles  too, 
but  most  of  these  were  collected  rather 
for  their  artistic  value  than  otherwise. 
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Of  printed  Bibles  there  were  few  in  his 
library;  one— a  Latin  version  in  three 
volumes,  purple  morocco,  printed  by 
Fran.  Gryphius,  1541,  and  adorned,  as 
the  title  puts  it,  with  images  suitable 
no  less  for  their  beauty  than  for  their 
truth— has  the  cuts  resembling  Hol¬ 
bein’s  work  in  “leones  Historiarum 
Veteris  Testament!’’  (Lyons,  apud  Jo- 
annem  Prellonium,  1547).  But  he 
loved  mediaeval  Illumination,  and 
owned  too  many  thirteenth  and  four¬ 
teenth-century  Bibles,  Psalters,  and 
Missals  to  be  described  in  this  paper. 
The  one  he  prized  most  is  known  as 
King  Hakon’s  Bible,  from  a  reference 
on  the  fly-leaf  to  King  Hakon  V.  of 
Norway.  It  is  a  small  volume  with  613 
leaves  of  the  thinnest  vellum,  measus- 
ing  no  more  than  4%  by  6%  inches,  and 
written  in  tiny  black-letter,  double-col¬ 
umned;  every  page  ornamented;  there 
are  more  than  eighty  delicately  painted 
pictures,  and  hundreds  of  daintily  col¬ 
ored  initials;  a  perfect  treasury  of  dec¬ 
orative  art.  The  binding  is  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  and  thought  to  be 
English;  boards  covered  with  brown 
leather,  brass  bosses  and  clasps,  and 
stamped  with  panels  of  griffins  in  re¬ 
lief  and  the  motto  repeated  between 
them  of  “Jhesus  help.’’  The  book  is 
French  work  of  the  middle  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  and  the  black-letter  in¬ 
scription  reads,  “Anno  dnl.  M®.  CCC®. 
X®,  istum  librum  emit  fr.  hanricus 
prior  provicialis  a  conventu  hathersleu. 
de  dono  dni.  regis  Norwegle,’’  which  is 
to  say:  “In  1310  brother  Henry,  provin¬ 
cial  prior,  bought  this  book  from  the 
Conventus  (whatever  that  means)  at 
Haderslev  (in  Sleswig)  out  of  the  gift 
of  my  lord  the  king  of  Norway,”  It 
hardly  seems  as  though  the  king  had 
owned  the  book,  as  Ruskin  believed 
when  he  bought  it,  but  it  Is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  National  Library  at 
Christiania  was  disappointed  in  flnding 
that  it  had  gone  into  his  hands  from 
Quaritch’s  catalogue,  just  too  soon  for 


them;  and  that  the  Norwegians  sent  a 
scholar  to  report  upon  it,  Herr  Kristian 
Koren;  and  that  on  Ruskin’s  death 
they  again  tried  to  become  possessors, 
though  Ruskin’s  heirs  have,  so  far,  not 
seen  their  way  to  part  with  the  treas¬ 
ure  he  so  much  valued. 

These  were  all  library  Bibles,  kept 
in  his  study,  and  used  there;  but  in 
travelling  he  had  various  little  testa¬ 
ments  which  he  carried  with  him,  such 
as  the  set  shown  in  the  Ruskin  Exhi¬ 
bition  at  Coniston  in  1900.  In  his  bed¬ 
room,  for  reading  on  wakeful  nights, 
he  had  the  “Stereotype  Clarendon 
Press  Bible,  Printed  by  Samuel  Col- 
lingwood  and  Co.”  in  six  volumes,  one 
being  the  Apocrypha,  and  this,  like 
others,  bears  marks  of  much  use  in 
notes  and  pencillings. 

Quite  at  the  end,  his  eyesight  failed 
him  for  smaller  type,  and  Mrs.  Severn 
bought  him  a  larger-typed  Bible,  which 
he  read,  or  had  read  to  him,  constant¬ 
ly,  up  to  his  death.  The  only  bit  of 
his  writing  in  it  is  a  note  of  his  sad¬ 
der  moods,  “The  burden  of  London, 
Isaiah  xxiv.”;  I  suppose  he  refers  to 
the  words,  “Behold,  the  Lord  maketh 
the  earth  empty  .  .  .  From  the  utter¬ 
most  part  of  the  earth  have  we  heard 
songs,  even  glory  to  the  righteous.  But 
I  said.  My  leanness,  my  leanness,  woe 
unto  me!  .  .  .”  Those  who  read  “Fors” 
know  how  little  he  trusted  our  imperi¬ 
alistic  optimism. 

Such  a  Bible-reader  one  might  think, 
would  have  collected  something  in  the 
way  of  a  theological  library,  what  are 
called  helps  to  Blble-readlng.  But  no! 
he  read  neither  commentators  nor  mod¬ 
ern  critics,  and  I  believe  he  had  no 
Interest  in  anybody’s  views  about 
exegesis  or  analysis.  He  kept  by  him 
a  few  volumes  of  reference:  Smith’s 
“Bihle  Dictionary,”  Cruden,  the 
Englishman’s  “Greek  Concordance.” 
Sharpe’s  “Translation  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures”  (he  knew  no  Hebrew),  and 
there  were  two  copies  of  Finden’s 
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“Landscape  Illustrations  of  the  Bible,” 
one  for  his  study  and  one  for  his  bed¬ 
room.  But  even  these  few  were  little 
used;  to  him  the  plain  old  text  was  the 
book  he  studied  all  through  his  eighty 
years,  and  knew  as  not  many  in  this 
generation  know  it.  Once  in  his  rooms 

G«od  Words. 


at  Oxford  I  remember  getting  into  a 
difficulty  about  the  correct  quotation 
of  some  passage.  ‘‘Haven’t  you  a  con¬ 
cordance?”  I  asked.  “I’m  ashamed  to 
say  I  have,”  he  said.  I  did  not  quite 
understand  him.  “Well,”  he  explained, 
“you  and  I  oughtn’t  to  need  Cruden!” 

W.  Q.  ColUnnwood. 


JAMES  MARTINEAU. 


The  Life  of  Dr.  Martineau,  written 
with  notable  amplitude  of  detail,  yet 
with  becoming  reserve,  is  before  us  in 
two  portly  volumes.*  The  scope  is 
large  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  ex¬ 
acting  affection;  the  accuracy,  even  al¬ 
lowing  for  an  occasional  slip,  is  thor¬ 
ough  and  rare;  the  tone  is  reverent,  the 
spirit  independent,  and  the  treatment 
throughout  impartial  while  as  fond  as 
an  admiring  discipleshlp  can  make  it 
The  first  part  is  biographical,  and  can¬ 
not  be  charged  with  being  either  brief 
or  frivolous;  the  second  part,  which  is 
from  another  hand,  deals  with  the  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  is  at  once  vigorous  and 
lucid.  The  duplication  of  authorship 
has  its  advantages,  for  the  field  was 
at  first  so  well  gleaned  that  the  second 
gleaner  is  tempted  to  carry  off  bodily 
some  of  the  sheaves.  Yet  Dr.  Martl- 
neau’s  significance  is  so  much  due  to 
the  philosophy  he  stood  for  that  with¬ 
out  a  full  study  of  him  as  a  thinker 
his  biography  would  not  have  been 
either  satisfactory  or  complete.  And 
the  philosopher  has  here  a  lighter  and 
more  springy  step  than  the  biographer. 
The  book,  as  a  whole,  may  be  said  to 
be  rather  colorless,  to  want  both  the 
atmosphere  and  the  background  which 
were  needed  to  bring  out  the  propor¬ 


tions  of  the  central  figure.  But  its 
sobriety  and  its  conscientious  work¬ 
manship  entitle  It  to  a  high  place  in 
the  class  of  literature  to  which  it  be¬ 
longs. 

Dr.  Martineau  came  of  a  fine  stock, 
for  in  him  the  blood  of  the  French 
Huguenot  blended  with  the  blood  of 
the  English  Puritan.  He  owed  to  the 
one  his  keen  and  delicate  Intelligence, 
the  elaborate  elegance  of  bis  style  and 
his  love  of  the  true  as  the  Beautiful 
and  the  Good;  and  to  the  other  bis 
severe  conscientiousness,  his  ideal  of 
freedom,  bis  ethical  passion,  his  stren¬ 
uous  obedience  to  the  conscience  which 
he  held  to  be  the  voice  of  God.  It  used 
to  be  said  that  Harriet  Martineau  was 
the  man  of  the  family  and  James  the 
woman,  but  this  biography  proves  the 
saying  to  be  not  even  superficially  true. 
There  is  in  the  man  as  be  here  appears 
a  singular  strength  ot  will,  integrity 
of  nature  and  devotion  to  both  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  ideals.  There  is  in¬ 
deed  a  curious  detachment  in  bis 
friendships;  though  he  is,  in  his  way 
through  life,  anything  but  companion¬ 
less,  or  unaccompanied  by  the  affec¬ 
tion  that  loves  to  admire  and  follow. 
But  in  bis  highest  moods  he  dwells 
alone  save  for  the  God  with  whom  he 


1  “The  Life  and  Letters  of  James  Martineau,  ’  and  O.  B.  Upton,  B.  A.,  B.  Sc.  Two  volnme#, 
bj  James  Drummond,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  Litt.  D.  London  (James  Nisbet  and  (X>.)  1002. 
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seems  to  speak  face  to  face.  Where 
be  has  a  belief  to  vindicate  or  an  ideal 
to  pursue  nothing  personal  is  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  way.  He  has  several 
beautiful  friendships  among  the  men 
of  his  own  age,  Charles  Wicksteed, 
William  Gaskell,  John  Hamilton  Thom, 
John  James  Tayler;  and  these  he  loved 
with  a  devotion  as  rare  at  it  was  con¬ 
stant.  And  no  one  who  ever  heard 
him  speak  of  the  man  to  whose  mem¬ 
ory  he  dedicated  his  “Study  of  Reli¬ 
gion,”  can  ever  forget  the  tenderness 
that  stole  into  his  austere  face,  flushed 
his  pale  features,  and  brought  the  tear 
into  his  introspective  yet  forward-look¬ 
ing  eye  at  the  mention  of  “the  friend¬ 
ship”  and  “the  companionship  in  duty 
and  in  study”  which  for  thirty  years 
made  his  lofty  not  a  solitary  way.  He  had 
many  admirers  among  pupils,  though 
perhaps  but  one  pre-eminent  friend. 
Richard  Holt  Hutton  was  not  only  a 
great  editor,  but  also  a  clear  if  not  a 
subtle  thinker,  a  man  of  intensely  re¬ 
ligious  and  ethical  nature  who  achieved 
much  for  the  political  education  of  his 
time  because  of  the  flne  fusion  in  him 
of  spiritual  emotion  with  moral  pas¬ 
sion.  Hutton  was  indeed  an  admiring 
disciple,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
ever  fully  appreciated  what  he  owed 
to  Martineau,  to  the  solicitude  that 
watched  over  his  forming,  and  never 
ceased  to  regard  wistfully  the  intelli¬ 
gence  it  had  done  so  much  to  disci¬ 
pline.  But  Martineau’s  heart  was  given 
to  ideas  rather  than  to  persons.  This 
finds  its  best  known,  though  not  its 
most  characteristic,  illustration  in 
what  we  may  term  the  affair  of  his 
sister  Harriet.  She  must  have  been— 
to  use  the  very  descriptive  phrase 
which  the  elder  Mrs.  Carlyle  applied 
to  her  own  son:— “Gey  ill  to  dae  wi’,” 
which  means  “not  easy  to  get  along 
with.”  But  this  temper  of  hers  came 
from  the  same  sort  of  moral  integrity 
or  ultra-conscientiousness  which  we 
have  so  frequent  occasion  to  admire 


in  her  brother  James.  A  saying  of  hers 
was  once  reported  to  me  by  a  friend 
who  heard  it,  which  shows  the  wom¬ 
anly  instinct  that  guided  her  moral 
judgments.  They  had  been  talking  of 
a  distinguished  philosopher  and  the 
affection  he  had  entertained  for  bis 
wife  while  she  was  still  the  wife  of 
another.  Harriet  Martineau  broke  out 
in  impassioned  speech  somewhat  to 
this  effect:  “He  bad  no  right  to  indulge 
his  affection  at  the  expense  of  an  inno¬ 
cent  household.  He  bad  found  a  wom¬ 
an  fairly  contented  with  her  lot,  with 
a  husband  and  a  family  living  in  com¬ 
fortable  good  feeling  each  toward  the 
other.  When  he  realized  that  his  af¬ 
fection  for  this  woman  was  growing 
into  a  passion  he  ought  to  have  with¬ 
drawn  from  her  society  and  stamped 
out  his  feeling  for  her,  but  instead  he 
continued  within  her  spell  and  allowed 
It  to  become  mutual  and  so  potent  that 
it  alienated  the  wife  from  the  husband, 
and  broke  up  the  family.”  And  the 
man  she  thus  severely  censured  she 
refused  to  count  among  her  friends. 
The  anecdote  is  repeated  not  to  be  en¬ 
dorsed,  but  simply  to  show  that  in 
Harriet  Martineau  there  was  a  kind 
of  moral  intolerance  which  could  not 
have  been  unknown  to  her  brother.  He 
had  himself  the  same  characteristic, 
though  he  had  it  under  more  mascu¬ 
line  control.  But  the  brother  and  sis¬ 
ter  were  too  much  alike  in  their  moral 
tendencies  to  get  along  easily  together. 
Like  a  woman  she  was  apt  to'  defend 
opinions  which  were  those  of  a  person 
she  admired,  just  as  she  was  ready  to 
despise  the  person  who  held  opinions 
from  which  she  strongly  dissented. 
When  she  fell  under  the  influence  of 
Atkinson  and  their  “Letters  on  the 
Laws  of  Man’s  Nature  and  Develop¬ 
ment”  were  published,  her  brother  as 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  “Prospective 
Review”  had  to  consider  whether  he 
should  examine  the  book.  He  knew 
the  temper  of  his  sister,  but  he  knew 
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also  what  loyalty  to  his  own  beliefs 
required;  and  he  elected  to  defend 
these  beliefs  even  though  bis  sister 
should  suffer  from  his  criticism.  He 
Judged  that  his  public  duties  as  re¬ 
viewer  and  teacher  did  not  allow  him 
to  be  silent,  however  much  he.-  would 
have  preferred  as  a  brother  not  to 
speak.  Those  who  have  never  had  to 
choose  between  bis  alternatives  may 
be  fitly  left  to  judge  him;  I  will  not. 

Dr.  Martineau  was  bom  a  Unitarian. 
The  body  is  small  and  recent,  but  its 
history  is  ancient.  He  had  inherited 
with  his  blood  the  special  French  and 
English  types  of  Presbyterian  charac¬ 
ter,  notably  their  severity  of  con¬ 
science,  their  love  of  order,  and  their 
devotion  to  an  ideal  faith  and  duty. 
It  has  been  said  that  small  bodies  are 
less  national  than  large,  that  they  tend 
to  be  limited  in  spirit,  local  and  preju¬ 
diced  in  mind,  thinking  and  feeling 
like  men  who  live  outside  the  great 
streams  which  fiow  through  such  broad 
channels  as  the  Church  and  the  Uni¬ 
versities.  But  have  not  some  of  our 
brightest  and  largest  spirits  been 
formed  in  small  societies?  In  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  numbers  the  Friends  have 
rendered  more  pre-eminent  service  to 
England  than  any  other  body  of  Chris¬ 
tian  men.  Their  founder  taught  them 
to  live  for  great  moral  and  religious 
ends  in  total  indifference  to  forms 
whether  religious  or  social.  From  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn  they  learned  to  respect  the 
lower  races  and  to  be  ready  to  deal 
with  them  ns  possessing  the  rights  and 
the  capabilities  of  men.  In  Elizabeth 
Fry  was  expressed  their  sense  of  obli¬ 
gation  to  the  criminal  and  the  outcast 
classes,  the  conviction  that  the  man  in 
the  prison  was  still  a  man  whose  mis¬ 
deeds  could  not  justify  us  in  forgetting 
our  own  duties.  From  Joseph  Lancas¬ 
ter  came  the  feeling  of  obligation  to 
the  ignorant,  to  the  children  that  need¬ 
ed  to  be  educated  and  schooled.  With¬ 
out  men  like  Joseph  Sturge  the  eman¬ 


cipation  of  the  slaves  would  have  been 
impossible,  or  the  feeling,  which  has 
done  so  much  to  ennoble  our  race,  that 
where  England  reigned  there  freedom 
must  rule,  and  freedom  could  not  rule 
where  justice  was  denied.  John  Bright 
taught  us  the  truth  that  freedom,— and 
not  the  force  that  remedied  no  111,— 
was  the  true  cure  for  disorder,  that 
law  ought  not  to  favor  special  classes 
or  enrich  the  few  while  Impoverishing 
the  many.  I  have  a  profound  rever¬ 
ence  for  societies  like  these,  whose  ser¬ 
vices  have  enlarged  both  the  idea  and 
the  practice  of  humanity,  and  given 
the  poor  in  all  lands  where  English 
power  has  been  felt  cause  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  higher  motives  of  the  English 
people. 

In  a  less  degree— as  it  seems  to  me 
—the  same  claim  of  a  largeness  which 
is  more  than  national  may  be  made  on 
behalf  of  the  Unitarian  societies.  They 
have  not  preserved  their  early  faith, 
but  they  have  maintained  and  indeed 
augmented  their  early  enthusiasm  for 
humanity,  so  that  we  may  say  that 
just  as  they  have  ceased  to  emphasize 
traditional  dogmas  they  have  empha¬ 
sized  moral  qualities,  patriotic  and 
public  service.  It  does  not  fall  to  me 
to  describe  the  history  or  to  indicate 
the  forces  that  have  worked  for  change 
in  the  Unitarian  mind.  One  may  pro¬ 
test  against  tyranny  till  the  very  Idea 
of  freedom  is  lost,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  Unitarian  Churches  have  so 
loved  freedom  that  they  have  come  to 
forget  that  it  is  rather  a  means  to  an 
end  than  an  end  In  itself.  This  may 
or  may  not  be  so;  but  one  thing  seems 
clear:  That  James  Martineau  owed 
much  of  his  power  and  the  lucid  tenac¬ 
ity  with  which  he  fought  for  his  be¬ 
liefs  possibly  to  the  paucity  of  the 
beliefs  he  held,  but  still  more  to  the 
splendid  moral  past  they  embodied  to 
his  imagination.  He  had  not  a  whole 
ecclesiastical  system  to  defend,  nor 
could  he  invoke  such  a  system  in  his 
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own  defence.  If  bis  beliefs  were  lim¬ 
ited  bis  belief  w’as  intense,  rooted  in 
tbe  very  marrow  of  bis  mind.  While 
men  were  thinking  of  tbe  Eucharist, 
of  the  priestly  office,  of  absolution  and 
tbe  confessional,  be  was  thinking  of 
God  and  how  to  vindicate  tbe  faith  in 
Him  and  His  being  to  faith.  A  dis¬ 
tinguished  Anglican,  long  gone  from 
our  midst,  once  asked  me  if  I  did  not 
think  Martineau  more  than  any  other 
man  fulfilled  Novalis’  aphorism  as  to 
Spinoza,  a  “God-intoxicated  man.”  It 
was  true;  God  possessed  him,  inspired 
him,  ruled  him.  His  ambition  was  to 
hear  God  speak  in  conscience  and  to 
obey  the  law  God  proclaimed  there. 
And  this  ambition  Martineau  largely 
owed  to  his  Unitarian  birth  and  breed¬ 
ing.  His  Church  in  the  form  he  knew 
it  had  been  made  by  Joseph  Priestley. 
Priestley  was  a  man  of  courage  as 
well  as  conviction;  who  had,  w'ith  a 
fearlessness  which  made  the  criticisms 
of  Principal  Robertson  or  of  Lord 
Hailes  seem  fiaccid  and  feeble,  though 
with  less  knowledge  and  courtesy  than 
Bishop  Watson  displayed,  written 
agair.st  Gibbon’s  famous  Fifteenth  and 
Sixteenth  Chapters  in  the  “Decline  and 
Fall.”  In  Martineau’s  own  city  learned 
families  like  the  Taylors  had  lived  and 
given  distinction  both  to  the  city  and 
the  society.  In  secondary  education 
men  like  Lant  Carpenter  had  done  for 
the  dissenters  what  schools  of  prouder 
name  and  less  efficiency  were  doing 
for  the  Anglican  Church.  In  the  Semi¬ 
nary  at  York  where  Martineau  was 
educated,  men  taught  whose  characters 
would  have  distinguished  any  society. 
Of  one  of  them,  Martineau  said,  “He 
never  justified  a  prejudice;  he  never 
misdirected  our  admiration;  he  never 
hurt  an  innocent  feeling  or  overbore 
a  serious  judgment;  and  he  set  up 
within  us  a  standard  of  Christian 
scholarship  to  which  it  must  ever  ex¬ 
alt  us  to  aspire.”  And  as  to  the  other 
he  said  the  late  Dean  Stanley  was  jus¬ 


tified  in  placing  him  “in  the  same  line 
with  Blomfield  and  Thirlwall,”  for  he 
stood  “so  far  above  the  level  of  either 
vanity  or  dogmatism,  that  cynicism 
itself  could  not  think  of  them  in  his 
presence.” 

But  Dr.  Martineau  concerns  us  here 
mainly  under  two  aspects,  as  a  divine 
and  as  a  philosopher.  As  a  divine  he 
was  at  once  a  theological  critic  and  a 
religious  teacher.  I  use  the  term 
“critic”  deliberately,  for  in  theology  he 
w'as  nothing  if  not  critical.  Certainly 
“positive”  would  be  the  last  term  one 
could  here  apply  to  him.  He  inter¬ 
preted,  construed  and  conserved  no 
single  doctrine  specially  distinctive  of 
the  Christian  religion.  But  he  effected 
radical  changes  not  only  in  tbe  form 
but  in  the  very  material  of  the  faith 
•his  people  had  lived  by.  His  primary 
interests  were  philosophical  and  bis 
theology  was  not  so  much  interpreted 
through  his  philosophy  as  adapted  to 
it.  When  be  became  a  minister  he 
found  the  Unitarian  Churches  with 
certain  fixed  traditions,  certain  verj' 
defined  beliefs  and  a  temper  w’hich 
controversy  had  made  watchful  and 
quick,  critical  and  dogmatic,  equally 
swdft  to  assail  a  foe  or  defend  a  belief. 
Its  philosophy  had  been  more  varied 
than  its  theology,  and  while  to  its  con¬ 
temporaries  its  spirit  was  more  criti¬ 
cal  than  conservative,  to  us  its  con¬ 
servatism  is  more  remarkable  and  pro¬ 
nounced  than  its  criticism.  On  the 
dogmatic  side  its  views  have  been 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  what  were  termed 
Socinian,  towards  the  end  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  they  tended  to  become  Unitarian. 
The  distinction  between  these  terms 
may  be  thus  indicated:  the  Socinian 
view  was  the  more  soteriological— i.e., 
it  emphasized  the  work  of  Christ  and 
endeavored  to  show  how  it  gained  in 
humanity  and  became  more  agreeable 
to  reason  by  His  person  and  action  be¬ 
ing  read  in  historical  rather  than  in 
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purely  eupernatural  terms.  But  the 
Unitarian  was  more  tbeological-4.e.,  it 
seized  the  conception  of  deity,  empha¬ 
sized  and  criticised  the  incredibilities 
of  the  orthodox  idea  of  God,  and  en¬ 
deavored  to  accommodate  the  idea  of 
Him  to  the  reason  which  deism  hud 
done  so  much  to  make  shallow  and 
superficial.  The  changes  had  been  ac¬ 
complished  mainly  by  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  and  aggressive  energy  of  Priest¬ 
ley,  and  corresponded  to  the  adoption 
of  a  philosophy  which  agreed  more 
with  his  doctrines  than  with  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  his  Church.  That  philosophy 
was  empirical,  especially  as  empiricism 
had  been  interpreted  by  Hartley,  and 
seriously  modified  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  “spirit”  as  applied  to  God  and 
of  “soul”  as  used  of  man.  But  Priest¬ 
ley’s  philosophy,  though  it  had  all  the 
aggressive  qualities  of  his  combative 
and  not  always  tolerant  personality, 
bad  been  worked  into  harmony  with 
the  doctrines  which  had  been  called 
Socinian  and  were  now  coming  to  be 
known  as  Unitarian.  The  change  of 
emphasis,  though  its  effect  did  not  at 
once  appear,  could  not  but  modify  the 
traditional  ideas.  These  bad  avowedly 
been  built  upon  the  Scriptures  and  as¬ 
sumed  their  authority.  This  authority 
the  new  philosophy  had  at  first  made 
all  the  more  necessary.  The  empiri¬ 
cism  which  deduces  religious  ideas 
from  impressions  of  sense  has  to  deal 
with  this  fundamental  problem;— grant 
that  man  is  without  any  ideas  till  the 
senses  convey  them  into  his  understand¬ 
ing,  how  shall  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  the  obligations  of  religion  be  got 
into  his  mind?  This  made  it  all  the 
more  necessary  that  the  grand  organ 
of  religious  knowledge  should  be  out¬ 
ward,  authoritative,  created  by  the  act 
and  the  inspiration  of  God.  Hence  the 
Unitarian  was  most  conservative  in 
his  Interpretation  and— as  we  may  now 
say— though  it  was  not  said  then,  def¬ 
erential  in  his  use  of  Scripture.  Some 


most  conservative  as  well  as  enlight¬ 
ened  critics  were  reckoned  by  Dr. 
Martineau  among  his  spiritual  ances¬ 
try.  Thus  be  spoke  of  one  of  bis  tu¬ 
tors  as  “a  master  of  the  true  Lardner 
type,”  referring  to  Nathaniel  Lardner 
whose  discussions  on  “The  credibility 
of  the  Gospel  History”  made  William 
Paley’s  “Evidences  of  Christianity” 
possible.  But  besides  the  authority  of 
Scripture  the  Unitarian  theology  held 
strongly  to  the  belief  in  the  miracu¬ 
lous,  especially  as  expressed  in  the  res¬ 
urrection  of  Christ,  to  an  ethical  doc¬ 
trine  of  His  death,  and  to  a  supernat¬ 
ural,  though  not  a  divine  theory  of  His 
person.  A  subscribing,  then,  is  not 
the  only  conservative  church.  A  church 
may  be  all  the  more  conservative  that 
it  is  non-subscribing;  and  it  is  the 
simple  historical  truth  to  say  that 
James  Martineau  began  bis  ministry 
in  the  most  conservative  of  all  the  re¬ 
ligious  societies  of  England  and  this 
conservatism  he  exemplified.  He  cen¬ 
sured  in  bis  earliest  book— which  deals 
with  “Reason,  the  Bible,  and  the 
Church”— the  rationalists  of  Germany 
“for  having  preferred,  by  convulsive 
efforts  of  interpretation,  to  compress 
the  memoirs  of  Christ  and  His  apostles 
into  the  dimensions  of  ordinary  life, 
rather  than  admit  the  operation  of 
miracle  on  the  one  band,  or  proclaim 
their  abandonment  of  Christianity  on 
the  other.”  He  also  held  that  “in  no 
intelligible  sense  can  anyone  who  de¬ 
nies  the  supernatural  origin  of  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Christ  be  termed  a  Christian.” 
His  mind  soon  reacted  against  this 
conservatism  and  the  reaction  was 
hastened  by  the  change  in  his  philo¬ 
sophical  principles.  As  became  one  not 
only  of  a  mathematical  mind  and  me¬ 
chanical  training  but  one  who  bad 
been  educated  in  a  society  where,  the 
Infiuence  of  Priestley  was  all-perva¬ 
sive,  be  bad  “carried  into  logical  and 
ethical  problems  the  maxims  and  pos¬ 
tulates  of  physical  knowledge,”  and 
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bad  moved  within  the  narrow  lines 
drawn  by  the  philosophical  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  class-room  “interpreting 
human  phenomena  by  the  analogy  of 
external  nature”;  and  served  in  willing 
captivity  “the  ‘empirical’  and  ‘neces¬ 
sarian’  mode  of  thought  even  though 
‘shocked’  by  the  dogmatism  and  acrid 
humors  of  certain  distinguished  repre¬ 
sentatives.” 

But  the  transcendentalism  which  was 
native  to  his  mind  soon  emancipated 
him  from  this  yoke,  and  the  more 
stress  he  threw  upon  the  freedom  of 
man  the  more  he  needed  an  absolute 
law  or  categorical  imperative  to  guide 
him  in  his  choices.  But  the  more  em¬ 
phasis  Martineau  threw  upon  the  law 
man  carried  within,  the  more  did  he 
feel  himself  bound  to  emancipate  man 
from  the  traditions  and  the  dogmas 
which  gave  him  a  law  from  without. 
From  this  came  the  gradual  surrender 
of  those  dogmas  or  positions  which  had 
been  a  note  of  the  Unitarian  Churches, 
The  miracles  were  surrendered,  the 
moral  preeminence  of  Christ  was 
affirmed,  but  His  physical  transcend¬ 
ence  denied.  Authority  was  taken 
from  without  and  planted  within,  and 
the  system  of  the  later  Martineau 
stood  out  as  one  which  was  formally 
Christian  but  essentially  theistic  and 
ethical,  a  refined  and  beautiful  indi¬ 
vidualism  (for  the  individual  it  ex¬ 
pressed  was  refined  in  spirit  and 
beautiful  in  character)  but  it  was  only 
nominally  Christian. 

Martineau’s  function  as  a  religious 
teacher  had  a  very  different  course. 
The  more  he  emancipated  himself  from 
the  traditions  and  doctrines  of  his 
school  the  freer  became  his  religious 
spirit,  the  more  eloquent  his  religious 
speech.  The  successive  hymn-books 
that  he  issued,  his  “Endeavors  after 
the  Christian  Life,”  and  his  “Hours  of 
Thought”  showed  how  strong  was  the 
passion  of  devotion  within  him  and 
how  rich  the  expression  it  craved.  It 


appears  at  every  point;  the  traces  of 
the  friend  who  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  contributed  to  his  emancipation, 
W.  E.  Channing,  whose  “pure  and 
powerful  soul”  rested  in  the  immov¬ 
able  faith  “that  moral  perfection  is  the 
essence  of  God  and  the  supreme  end 
for  man.”  One  of  Martineau’s  most 
impressive  essays  is  on  “Personal  In- 
fiuences  in  Present  Theology,”  and 
were  one  to  select  the  Influences  that 
mainly  contributed  to  the  formation  of 
the  man,  we  should  place  together 
Channing,  Emerson,  Theodore  Parker 
and  Schleiermacher.  But  pre-eminent¬ 
ly  within  himself  in  his  own  rich  and 
beautiful  nature  were  deposited  the 
seeds  that  made  him  the  religious 
teacher  he  became.  He  told  us  more 
than  once  that  when  he  sought  reli¬ 
gious  inspiration  it  was  not  to  the  think¬ 
ers  of  his  own  school  or  the  teachers  of 
his  own  faith  that  he  went,  but  to  the 
great  mystics  and  saints  of  other  com¬ 
munions.  In  this  he  was  perhaps 
rather  less  than  just  to  the  society 
which  claimed  him.  Take  out  of  his 
history  men  like  W.  E.  Channing  and 
he  would  neither  have  had  the  religion 
nor  the  outlook  that  made  him  the 
teacher  he  was. 

But  as  we  have  already  hinted,  the 
main  significance  of  Martineau  as  a 
thinker  was  philosophical  rather  than 
theological.  It  is  as  an  interpreter  of 
our  ultimate  philosophic  and  ethical 
ideas  as  constituting  the  basis  and  es¬ 
sence  of  religion  that  he  has  a  claim 
upon  our  grateful  remembrance.  He 
realized,  as  no  other  man  of  his  age 
did,  the  Intellectual  worth  and  the 
moral  value  of  the  theistic  Idea.  If  it 
be  true  that  every  man  is  born  either 
a  Platonist  or  an  Aristotelian,  “a  Stoic 
or  an  Epicurean,  then  we  may  say  that 
Martineau  was  by  intellectual  neces¬ 
sity  a  Platonist  and  by  moral  compul¬ 
sion  a  Stoic.  As  the  one  his  endeavor 
was  to  discover  and  express  our  high¬ 
est  transcendental  ideal— which  to  him 
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was  uo  mere  abstraction,  but  living 
and  concrete  being— the  God  who  was 
the  soul  of  nature.  As  the  other  he 
was  ever  in  search  of  a  moral  law 
which  should  bind  men  to  the  throne 
of  the  eternal  and  Imperatively  com¬ 
mand  the  person  it  so  bound.  His 
emancipation  from  the  earlier  empiri¬ 
cal  and  necessarian  philosophy  into 
which  he  had  come  by  inheritance  was 
due  to  what  we  may  call  the  growth 
of  his  own  nature,  which  was  essen¬ 
tially  too  moral  to  live  in  bondage  to 
physical  conditions  or  ancestral  causes, 
and  too  intellectual  to  be  satisfied  with 
anything  less  than  a  rational  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  universe.  He  was  indeed 
so  constituted  that  he  could  as  little 
have  been  a  sceptic  like  Hume,  or  a 
Necessarian  like  Priestley— as  Hume 
could  have  been  a  moralist  like  Kant, 
or  Priestley  a  transcendental  dreamer 
like  Coleridge.  And  the  very  growth 
of  Martineau’s  mind  was  conditioned 
and  governed  by  the  evolution  of  col¬ 
lective  and  objective  thought  which 
gave  him  his  opportunity.  In  his  early 
days  the  rival  forces  in  English  philos¬ 
ophy  were  represented  by  Hamilton 
and  the  elder  Mill.  And  it  is  curious 
that  alike  in  their  difference  and  in 
their  agreement  they  furnished  the 
antithesis  needed  for  the  dialectical 
development  and  the  reasoned  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  own  mind.  Hamilton’s 
great  classical  contribution  to  the 
discussion  of  our  highest  philosophical 
idea  had  been  published  just  as  Mar¬ 
tineau  was  entering  upon  his  ministry, 
and  about  the  same  time  James  Mill’s 
“Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind”  had 
appeared.  It  would  hardly  be  correct 
to  say  that  they  differed  in  their  psy¬ 
chology  but  agreed  In  their  metaphys¬ 
ics.  But  it  very  nearly  approached  this 
point.  Hamilton  stood  by  the  old 
Scotch  philosophy  which  had  come  to 
him  in  criticism  of  Hume  from  Thomas 
Reid,  through  Dugald  Stewart,  and 
argued  that  perception  must  be  pre- 
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sentative  rather  than  representative. 
But  he  took  Kant’s  doctrine  of  rela¬ 
tivity  and  argued  that  in  its  ultimate 
expression  thought  must  be  so  condi¬ 
tioned  that  it  could  never  know  the 
Infinite.  Hamilton  never  brought  Into 
relationship  the  two  parts  of  his  sys¬ 
tem,  and  should  have  explained  how 
the  knowledge  of  the  real  world— 
which  he  owed  to  Reid- could  be  rec¬ 
onciled  with  the  doctrine  of  relativity 
in  the  higher  knowledge  which  be 
owed  to  Kant.  The  theological  deduc¬ 
tions  from  Hamilton’s  doctrine  of  the 
absolute  were  of  two  possible  kinds: 
One  of  these  was  drawn  by  Mansel, 
and  signified  that  since  we  could  not 
know  we  could  not  criticise  the  ab- 
struser  and  more  fundamental  doc¬ 
trines  of  faith,  and  must  therefore  rely 
for  our  knowledge  of  them  and  for 
their  authenticity  to  us  upon  the  au¬ 
thority  by  which  they  were  revealed 
and  authenticated  or  defined.  The 
other  alternative  deduction  was  drawn 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  signified 
that  since  we  could  not  know  the  ulti¬ 
mate  cause  or  the  unconditioned  real¬ 
ity,  we  had  better  be  content  with  our 
ignorance  and  explain  the  universe  we 
could  know  In  the  terms  of  matter, 
motion  and  force.  The  alternatives 
were  equally  offensive  to  Martineau; 
in  his  earlier  period  he  contested  the 
first,  in  his  later  period  he  contested 
the  second.  In  a  universe  where  will 
was  free  causation  could  not  be  un¬ 
known,  or  where  conscience  was  su¬ 
preme  in  man  there  could  not  be  an 
unethical  nature  or  laws  that  were 
Indifferent  to  morality.  There  is  no 
finer  example  in  the  history  of  thought 
of  the  value  of  the  thelstic  temper  or 
of  the  victorious  force  that  lives  in 
moral  idealism.  It  is  largely  owing  to 
him  that  our  age  was  not  swept  off  Its 
feet  by  the  rising  tide  of  materialistic 
and  pseudo-scientific  speculation.  The 
qualities  of  his  rhetoric  made  him  the 
more  eflQcient  an  apologist  for  his  the- 
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istic  idea,  and  clothed  It  in  an  elegance 
of  form  that  commended  it  to  the  fas¬ 
tidious  in  literary  feeling.  He  com¬ 
mended  it  with  a  fervor  that  made  it 
impressive  to  the  religious  emotions. 
He  Justified  his  criticism  by  psychol¬ 
ogy,  and  made  the  man  who  lived  in 
an  age  of  doubt  realize  the  intellectual 
energy  and  the  ethical  force  that  lived 
in  our  ultimate  religious  ideas.  The 
services  he  rendered  on  this  side  of  his 
activity  are  hardly  capable  of  critical 
appreciation.  I  am  content  for  my 
own  part  to  speak  as  a  pupil  and  as  a 
distant  admirer,  and  say  that  at  criti¬ 
cal  moments  the  name  of  James  Marti¬ 
neau  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  the 
feeble,  and  his  words— like  Luther’s— 
were  not  only  half  battles,  but  equal 
to  whole  victories. 

I  have  said  little  or  nothing  touching 
one  side  of  his  activity.  Literary  criti¬ 
cism  was  never  his  strong  point,  least 
of  all  was  he  strong  in  that  which  con¬ 
cerned  such  a  literature  as  the  histo¬ 
rian  of  the  Christian  origins  has  to 
handle.  He  was  indeed  deficient  in 
historical  imagination,  though  abstract 
ideas  be  could  embody  in  imaginative 
forms.  He  belongs  to  the  great  reli¬ 
gious  personalities  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  did  in  England  something 
of  the  same  work  that  Schleiermacher 
achieved  in  Germany.  Their  philoso¬ 
phies  differed,  their  personalities 
agreed.  He  was  more  a  contrast  than 
a  parallel  to  John  Henry  Newman. 
Newman  was  never  happy  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  conscience;  Martineau  was 
never  happy  away  from  it.  The  one 
pursued  an  unwearied  quest  for  an  ex¬ 
ternal  authority  in  religion;  the  other 
unweariedly  argued  that  we  had  with¬ 
in  us  an  ample  and  adequate  authority 
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and  needed  no  other.  Newman  had  a 
greater  sense  of  sin  than  Martineau, 
and  bis  Church  was  an  institution  for 
the  reconciliation  of  man  and  God. 
Martineau  bad  a  finer  imagination,  a 
purer  and  more  spiritual  nature  than 
Newman,  and  his  quest  was  for  the 
sovereignty  of  God,  the  reign  of  a  cate¬ 
gorical  imperative  over  his  soul.  He 
had  much  less  historical  insight  than 
Maurice;  but  far  more  philosophical 
lucidity,  the  reason  that  could  see  the 
relations  between  the  Maker  and  the 
man  He  had  made.  He  had  none  of 
the  casuistry  which  made  it  so  agree¬ 
able  to  Maurice  to  reconcile  the  re¬ 
volted  mind  of  to-day  to  the  history 
or  the  books  or  the  symbols  from 
which  it  had  revolted.  But  he  saw  as 
Maurice  never  did  into  the  godlikeness 
of  man  and  the  manlikeness  of  God— 
i.e.,  he  correlated  the  two  in  a  synthe¬ 
sis  which  the  soul  of  the  other  may 
have  desired  but  never  achieved.  Cu¬ 
riously  indeed  he  had  more  aflSnlty 
with  Herbert  Spencer  than  with  either 
of  the  religious  thinkers  just 'named. 
Spencer’s  view  of  the  universe  seemed 
to  him  inadequate  and  unreal,  and  bis 
view  seemed  to  Spencer  fantastic  and 
arbitrary.  But  both  men  found  every¬ 
where  a  single  energy,  though  to  Spen¬ 
cer  it  might  be  an  unconditioned  force, 
and  to  Martineau  a  divine  will. 

In  any  case,  we  gratefully  recognize 
the  services  he  rendered  to  the  theol¬ 
ogy  and  the  religion  of  hie  time.  He 
was  a  prophet  of  the  ideal  and  the 
ethical,  and  we  can  devoutly  say: 
Would  that  all  the  men  who  prophesy 
were  as  pure  in  thought,  as  noble  in 
purpose,  and  as  spiritual  in  imagina¬ 
tion  as  he. 

A.  M.  Fairhairn. 
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It  was  early  in  August  1897.  I  bad 
been  more  than  a  year  in  Japan,  and 
had  not  seen  Karuizawa— an  omission, 
I  was  told,  which  indicated  both  moral 
and  mental  obliquity.  Mental,  because 
Karuizawa  spells  Asama,  the  largest 
active  volcano  in  Japan;  and  moral, 
because  Karuizawa  in  summer  means 
missionaries,  who  dock  there  from  all 
points  of  the  compass  to  revel  in  the 
upland  air,  to  strengthen  their  bodies, 
and  to  question  their  souls  as  to  what 
their  Mission  really  is.  So  I  hastened 
to  set  myself  right,  and  one  brilliant 
morning  took  the  train  at  Uyeno  and 
sped  northwards  out  of  glowing  Tokyo 
heat. 

Karuizawa  is  a  rather  Englisb-look- 
ing  moorland  spot  3000  feet  above  the 
sea,  in  the  very  heart  of  Japan,  some 
90  miles  to  the  west  and  north  of 
Tokyo:  it  is  about  half-way  on  the 
Government  line  which  crosses  from 
one  side  of  the  island  to  the  other.  The 
first  sixty  miles  we  steam  through 
level  country,  irrigated  and  glistening 
with  a  rich  variety  of  crops;  then  leav¬ 
ing  behind  us  Takasaki  and  the  slow 
volume  of  the  Tonegawa,  we  begin  to 
rise  rapidly  from  the  fertile  plain,  as 
we  ascend  a  deep  valley  which  runs 
up  into  the  everlasting  hills;  and  now 
we  stop  for  ten  minutes  at  Yokokawa, 
in  the  heart  of  a  beautiful  picture.  On 
the  left  towers  a  most  dramatic  es¬ 
carpment,  facing  us  like  a  spectacular 
mountain  battlement:  it  is  Miyogisan, 
with  its  jagged  spires  that  crowd  the 
sky  in  this  region  of  purple  shadows 
and  dark  indigo  rifts  of  rock.  Our  en¬ 
gine  is  changed  here,  for  the  Abt  rail 
begins,  and  we  are  lifted  2500  feet  in 
the  next  seven  miles.  (This  section 
cost  the  Government  £30,000  per  mile, 
a  prodigious  outlay  in  Japan.)  We  start 


away  on  our  rack-rail  climb,  every 
window  bristling  with  beads:  the  con¬ 
trast  is  striking  between  the  wild  Ir¬ 
regular  beauty  of  the  gorge  and  the 
clean  simplicity  of  the  line,  soaring  up 
w’itb  gentle  bend  to  right  or  left;  tun¬ 
nel  follows  tunnel,  and  the  air  grows 
each  minute  easier  as  we  mount  “1  in 
15”:  everywhere  sumptuous  depths  of 
luxuriant  wood,  with  waterfalls  as 
common  as  paving-stones  in  a  hot  city. 
Now  comes  the  final  tunnel,  right  un¬ 
der  the  rampart  face,  a  range  which 
hereabouts  for  miles  is  split  into  deep- 
cleft  pinnacles  (“candles”  the  Japanese 
call  them)  and  strange  fantastic  archi¬ 
tectural  forms.  We  emerge  on  an  un¬ 
interesting  featureless  plain,  covered 
with  coarse  grass  instead  of  verdant 
plots  of  rice. 

I  stepped  out  on  the  little  platform, 
thinking  it  terrible  anti-climax,  the 
most  un-Japanese  spot  I  bad  seen;  just 
a  few  wooden  bouses  near  the  station 
—was  this  the  Karuizawa  dear  to  so 
many  foreigners?  But  the  voice  of  a 
missionary  was  heard  in  the  booking- 
office— and  they  often  prove  very  use¬ 
ful  people.  He  kindly  offered  to  escort 
me  up  a  sandy  road  to  the  village, 
which  lay  a  mile  away.  It  was  grow¬ 
ing  dusk  when  we  entered  the  village 
street,  some  quarter-of-a-mile  in  length, 
and  we  might  easily  have  passed  by 
the  “Manpei  Hotel”— one  of  an  incon¬ 
spicuous  wooden  block— had  there  nOt 
been  a  couple  of  white  tourists  smok¬ 
ing  out  of  a  window  on  our  right.  No 
doubt  of  their  nationality;  that  queru¬ 
lous  soulless  stare  which  is  their  way 
of  saluting  a  new  arrival:  “O  Lord!” 
it  seems  to  say,  “bow  long  must  we 
suffer  Outsiders?”  But  the  Head  of 
the  house  knows  bow  to  make  op  for 
their  deficiencies,  as  be  hastens  out  to 
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offer  the  proverbial  “warmest  welcome 
at  an  inn”;  so  does  his  young  wife, 
spotlessly  clean,  up  at  five,  the  life  and 
brain  of  the  house,  never  sarcastic  or 
“put  out,”  the  long  day  through  alert 
and  cheerful,  and  always  on  the  spot, 
in  spite  of  six  young  children  to  whom 
she  is  court  of  appeal  at  each  tiniest 
contretemps.  She  commands  respect 
from  every  nationality,  and  can  do  any¬ 
thing  except  speak  English— and  that 
she  probably  can,  but  Japanese  wom¬ 
en,  unlike  men,  shrink  from  a  foreign 
language  unless  they  can  talk  it  prop¬ 
erly,  Her  penultimate  offspring,  Goro, 
a  boy  of  two,  was  sitting  on  the  dais, 
noting  the  new  imports  with  a  satis¬ 
fied  air,  and  he  now  accosted  me  in 
an  imperious  tone,  “fcocfti  aide  nasai" 
(please  come  here),  extending  his  fat 
arm,  and  repeating  the  request,  “kochi 
ye  0  kake  nasai"  (please  sit  here).  Wish¬ 
ing  to  respond  to  the  friendliness  of 
his  reception,  I  unlaced  my  shoes— 
Avhich  he  knew  I  should  have  to  do— 
and  stepped  up  in  my  socks  to  sit  be¬ 
side  him  on  the  clean  matting.  Like 
a  lark  he  rose,  and  sweetly  shouting, 
“Goo-de  moning,  Goo-de  bail”  he  scut¬ 
tled  away  to  the  kitchen  as  quick  as 
his  legs  could  carry  him.  His  mother 
made  contrite  apology,  and  Goro  be¬ 
came  my  fast  friend. 

Dinner  at  seven:  what  long-to-be-re¬ 
membered  mortals  have  we  come 
across  at  these  taUes  d’hdte  in  Japan, 
sometimes  sitting  next  an  angel  unan¬ 
nounced,  and  now  and  then  the  oppo¬ 
site.  Such  chance  encounters  are  never 
forgotten  in  China  or  Japan:  years 
afterwards,  and  thousands  of  miles 
away,  they  may  meet  again,  but  they 
are  always  old  friends  in  a  kind  of 
immortal  way,  for  they  “hear  the  East 
a-callin’.”  The  picture  fascinates;  each 
familiar  detail  of  a  white  man’s  meal 
stands  out  with  tenfold  definition  here, 
because  of  the  utterly  contrasting  back¬ 
ground  which  throws  it  up  in  high  re¬ 
lief:  the  metallic  clatter  of  knives  and 


forks,  while  the  children  In  the  lobby 
eat  their  supper  of  rice  with  noiseless 
wooden  hashi  (chop-sticks);  the  asser¬ 
tive  entry  of  strident  boots  amongst 
the  silent  footfall  of  the  nisan  flitting 
to  and  fro  (a  Japanese  waitress  rarely 
fails  to  break  into  a  trot  when  serving 
you);  the  extraordinary  variety  of  fa¬ 
cial  feature  and  color  in  our  little 
party  of  twenty,  as  compared  with  the 
uniformity  of  black  hair  and  black 
eyes  in  the  population  passing  up  and 
down  the  street;  the  more  or  less  com¬ 
plaining  expressions  of  the  white  folk 
lapped  in  every  creature  comfort, 
against  the  divine  Indifference  (due  to 
a  coarse-grained  nervous  system,  so 
the  tipplers  say  in  the  Treaty  Ports) 
of  the  sallow  race  who  bear  always  a 
sunny  countenance,  whether  the  palate 
be  tickled  or  no,— while,  most  conspic¬ 
uous  of  all,  at  the  white-skinned  meal 
the  woman  comes  not  to  minister,  but 
to  be  ministered  unto. 

At  this  juncture,  inspired  by  the  ex¬ 
cellent  trout  on  my  plate,  I  ventured 
to  address  again  a  lady  on  my  right, 
who  had  met  my  advances  with  an  ir¬ 
responsive  blank.  She  was  an  unmar¬ 
ried  Englishwoman  of  about  forty,  hair 
almost  white,  a  calm  and  kindly  face, 
but  an  expression  of  such  genuine  un¬ 
concern  as  to  arrest  attention.  She 
seemed  to  have  weathered  storms,  and 
the  ripples  of  a  table  d’hdte  did  not 
count  in  her  calendar.  Remarking  to 
her  on  the  merits  of  the  fish,  she  re¬ 
plied,  “Yes,  I  only  came  yesterday.” 
She  was  exceedingly  deaf,  and  I  asked 
the  twelve-year-old  son  of  the  house  to 
look  after  her.  As  the  meal  proceeded 
she  grew  accustomed  to  the  phrasing 
of  my  voice,  and  began  to  talk  on  her 
own  account.  “Do  you  know  the  coun¬ 
try  round  here?”  she  asked.  I  said  it 
was  my  first  visit.  Ah!  she  had  been 
once  before,  last  year,  and  to-morrow 
she  must  walk  over  to  Kose  to  see  if 
she  could  find  the  spot  where  she  lost 
herself  last  summer. 
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“Lost  yourself?”  I  inquired;  for  the  slender  matron  promptly  called,  “o  jigi 
hills  had  appeared  so  much  more  open  nasai—ndn  daf”  (“make  your  bow— 
and  free  from  forest  than  is  usualiy  what  are  you  thinking  of?”):  where- 
the  case  in  a  landscape  in  Japan.  I  fore  Black-Eyes  returned  and  offered 
forgot  the  tall  grass,  dense  and— when  due  acknowledgment,  placing  his  two 
taii  enough— more  bewiidering  than  palms  on  the  floor,  and  ducking  his 
any  forest.  round  head  till  it  lay  between  them. 

“Four  days  and  nights  absolutely  Then  he  flew  to  his  mother,  who  made 
lost,  entirely  alone  for  many  miles;  not  much  of  him. 

a  voice  came  near  me,  though  I  walked  Outside  in  the  village  street  a  verti- 
on  and  on  the  whole  time:  not  a  crumb  cal  summer  rain  was  falling,  too  heavy 
to  eat,  but  plenty  of  water,  above  and  for  English  taste.  The  villagers  strode 
below.”  up  and  down  on  their  high  geta,  the 

She  spoke  in  a  quiet  unimpassioned  light  from  many-colored  lanterns  scat¬ 
way,  as  if  she  were  plotting  out  some  tered  in  twinkling  points  across  the 
needlework  for  a  friend:  whatever  her  steaming  i-oad;  each  man,  woman  or 
narrative  would  be,  it  would  not  be  of  child  walked  demurely  beneath  his 
the  Rougemont  type.  wide  umbrelia— a  heavy  structure  of 

The  white  people  began  to  rise  from  thick  oiled  paper,  not  the  toy  variety 
their  ample  meal— a  strenuous  cam-  that  travels  West— with  a  cyiindrical 
paign  in  the  eyes  of  the  little  hand-  pendent  halo  dripping  round  him  as  he 
maids— and  flled  away  with  Chinese  went.  They  stop  and  chat  in  the  down- 
solemnity,  the  men  to  smoke  in  the  pour  rattling  like  hard  peas  on  the 
only  public  room,  the  ladles  to  chat  in  stretched  paper,  talking  with  that 
each  other’s  rooms.  This  is  doubtless  good-humored  indifference  to  discom- 
a  moving  sight  to  a  nation  so  steeped  fort  which  so  astounds  a  man  of  West- 
in  convention  as  the  Japanese,  and,  ern  birth.  Higher  up  the  street  were 
though  the  withdrawal  of  the  sex  may  sounds  of  revelry,  where  a  few  cronies 
indicate  some  glimmer  of  propriety  in  were  tossing  off  their  8ak6  after  the 
Western  female  minds,  it  probably  drudgery  of  the  day;  and  round  the 
seems  odd  to  them  that  the  separation  corner,  as  in  model  Christian  lands,  a 
should  occur  at  this  particular  stage,  little  vice  w’as  having  its  innings.  One 
for  Japanese  women  enjoy  their  pipe  thing  we  missed,  for  the  voice  of  the 
as  much  as  men.  (But  what  a  pipe!  as  Hooligan  is  not  heard  in  Japan, 
dainty  as  jewellery,  with  its  tiny  bowl  Within  our  wooden  hostelry  there 
and  mouthpiece  chased  and  polished  was  a  rustle  of  skirts  again,  as  the 
bright.)  ladies  came  back  to  the  lords.  My 

I  went  to  sit  in  the  entrance-hall,  deaf  neighbor  sat  down  with  a  mis- 
talking  to  a  missionary  from  southern  sionary  group  in  the  porch,  who  begged 
Formosa— for  Karuizawa  is  in  summer  her  to  tell  how  she  lost  herself  last 
a  cool  magnetic  spot,  which  draws  the  year  on  the  hills.  She  began  forthwith, 
Protestant  clergy  from  all  over  Japan  in  a  contented  unobtrusive  tone, 
and  even  China.  Goro  stepped  down  “Yes,  it  was  very  curious.  I  had 
from  the  domestic  dais,  slipped  on  his  gone  up  to  sleep  at  Kose  (a  tiny  spa 
sandals,  and  came  to  watch  us  sip  our  four  miles  to  the  north  on  higher 
coffee.  He  accepted  a  lump  of  sugar  ground),  and  in  the  morning,  as  >  I 
that  I  tendered  in  token  of  forgiveness,  walked  alone  on  the  path  that  leads  to 
and  was  moving  off  with  it — barely  Kusatsu,  there  were  such  splendid 
held  between  Anger  and  thumb— to  wild-flowers  growing  near  that  I  could 
show  his  mother,  but  that  observant  not  help  turning  off  to  pick  them.  You 
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know  how  tall  the  grass  becomes  in 
summer,  and  how  it  looks  like  ordinary 
turf  a  mile  away,  because  the  top  is 
all  one  height.  Well,  I  strayed  a  few 
yards  from  the  path,  picking  here  and 
there,  not  noticing  the  grass  was  deep¬ 
er  every  step,  and  when  I  had  my 
arms  full  I  turned  to  get  back  to  the 
path.  Of  course  I  could  not  see  it,  for 
the  grass  rose  above  my  head;  but  I 
felt  certain  I  was  retracing  my  steps 
the  way  I  came,  and  in  any  case  it 
was  only  a  matter  of  a  hundred  yards 
or  so.  However,  no  path  came,  so  I 
pushed  through  the  tangle  in  another 
direction.  Almost  instantly  I  felt  sick, 
as  you  do  at  the  beginning  of  an  earth¬ 
quake,  for,  though  I  must  be  quite 
near  to  the  path,  yet  with  grass  all 
round  above  my  eyes  there  was  no 
knowing  what  would  happen:  I  might 
be  going  right  away  at  that  very  mo¬ 
ment,  and  the  possibilities  came  like  a 
shock.  I  believe  I  lost  my  head  at 
once;  I  could  not  think,  so  I  kept  mov¬ 
ing  one  way,  then  another.  But  simply 
pushing  through  this  tall  tough  grass 
is  very  tiring  work,  even  if  you  are  on 
sloping  ground  and  can  judge  where 
you  will  come  out;  and  when  it  is  level 
all  round  you,  the  heart  is  taken  out  of 
you,  from  the  feeling  that  every  step 
is  probably  burying  you  deeper.  It  is 
like  being  in  a  maze,  with  no  one  to 
show  the  way  out;  only  this  maze  last¬ 
ed  miles,  for  all  I  knew.” 

“Could  you  not  attract  any  one’s 
notice  by  shouting?”  the  audience 
wished  to  know. 

“I  did  shout,  several  times,  but  you 
see  there  are  no  cottages  near,  nor  cul¬ 
tivated  fields,  so  that  it  is  not  often 
any  one  would  be  going  along  the 
path;  besides,  buried  in  that  grass,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  judge  where  a 
voice  came  from;  and  then,  if  they 
heard,  they  would  not  pay  much  at¬ 
tention,  as  I  could  not  speak  Japanese. 
The  heat 'was  so  stifiing  too,  that  the 
more  effort  I  made  the  more  suffocated 


I  felt;  and,  since  whichever  way  I 
faced  I  could  see  no  view  but  the  for¬ 
est  of  grass  stems  shutting  me  in,  and 
could  get  no  fresh  air  on  my  face,  I 
soon  burnt  like  a  fever.  Though  it  was 
blazing  sunshine  overhead,  I  was  more 
helpless  than  an  infant  in  a  dark  room, 
for  there  were  no  sights  or  sounds  to 
steer  me  out.” 

“But,”  we  persisted,  “surely  some 
one  at  Kose,  Japanese  or  foreigner, 
must  have  heard  if  you  had  kept  on 
calling.” 

“I  thought  so  too,  but  no  reply  came 
to  my  shouts,  and  my  voice  is  not  a 
very  powerful  one:  besides,  each  fresh 
time  that  I  shouted  and  there  was  no 
answer,  I  grew  more  scared,  and 
thought  I  should  go  mad.  I  looked  at 
my  watch,  and  only  half  an  hour  ago 
1  was  on  the  open  path,  quite  at  home, 
—now  I  was  caught  in  a  trap,  cut  off 
from  help;  for  in  which  direction  did 
it  lie?  and  without  any  clue  to  guide 
my  struggles.  It  was  like  being 
drowned,  only  not  in  nice  clear  water, 
but  drowning  choked  by  miles  of  hide¬ 
ous  overlapping  grass:  it  closed  in 
tight  behind  me  as  I  pushed  my  way, 
and  there  was  no  chance  of  an  outlook 
with  it  up  above  my  head.  (By  setting 
to  work  to  tear  up  armfuls  of  the 
grass,  and  making  a  mound  to  stand 
upon,  she  might  perhaps  have  gained 
a  view  and  sighted  some  landmark 
that  would  set  her  a  course;  but  the 
stems  are  so  stiff  and  serrated  that 
they  easily  make  the  hands  bleed.)  If 
I  had  been  a  foot  taller  I  should  have 
laughed  and  been  out  in  a  minute  or 
two;  but  those  few  inches  burled  me 
alive.” 

She  smiled  and  added,  “You  think  I 
was  very  foolish  to  be  done  so  quickly; 
but  I  had  lost  my  presence  of  mind,  it 
was  so  sudden  and  preposterous— just 
to  pick  a  few  flowers,  and  be  snatched 
from  my  surroundings  in  that  creepy 
way.  I  had  never  had  such  an  experi¬ 
ence  in  China,  and  Japan  was  a  new 
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world  to  me:  I  lost  my  wits,  and  moved 
madly  here  and  there  as  If  I  were  a 
caged  animal.  But  what  would  you 
have  done?” 

We  thought  that,  if  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  indicate  where  Kose  lay,  the 
best  thing  would  have  been  simply  to 
choose  one  line  and  plod  straight  on 
till  she  emerged  from  the  jungle;  for 
it  would  not  extend  more  than  two  or 
three  miles  without  a  break. 

And  this,  it  appeared,  was  what  she 
laid  herself  out  to  do,  though  with  no 
such  quick  deliverance:  after  an  hour 
or  two  of  stifling  labor,  without  food 
or  drink,  she  probably  began  to  circle 
round  instead  of  making  bee-line  prog¬ 
ress.  She  bad  but  a  murky  memory 
left  of  that  excruciating  day;  it  was 
one  great  volume  of  scare  with  no  re¬ 
lieving  incident:  perpetual  untiring 
grass,  and  her  perpetual  toil  inside  It. 
.  .  .  The  hours  passed  by,  and  there 
she  was  still  laboring  like  a  squirrel  in 
a  cage;  grass  against  civilization,  and 
fool’s-mate  to  the  heir  of  all  the  ages. 
Her  head  was  buzzing  horribly,  and 
her  whole  body  was  painfully  tense 
from  the  everlasting  pressure  of  wiry 
stems.  ...  At  last  the  sun  was  low 
in  the  sky,  .  .  .  and  as  it  began  to  set 
—she  quietly  walked  out  on  to  open 
ground,  and  Instantaneously  fell  down 
in  a  heap. 

When  she  regained  consciousness  it 
was  already  dark,  and  stars  kept 
watch  over  the  wild  uplands  of  Shln- 
ano.  (She  was  4000  or  50(X)  feet  above 
the  sea.)  There  were  no  trees  around, 
only  occasional  patches  of  scrub,  and 
the  open  area  seemed  to  extend  some 
miles:  it  was  exceedingly  still,  and  she 
could  not  hear  any  sounds  of  living 
things;  worst  of  all,  there  was  no  long- 
imagined  music  of  water,— for  she  was 
above  the  slopes.  Considering  that  it 
was  only  the  fourth  day  since  she  land¬ 
ed  in  Japan,  she  was  certainly  well 
inside:  and  now  in  this  utter  solitude, 
weak  from  want  of  food,  those  inde¬ 


scribable  faint  tastes  and  odors  in  the 
air,  which  distinguish  every  land  from 
others  (we  never  notice  them  unless 
we  are  alone),  streamed  through  and 
saturated  her;  she  felt  Japan,  as  if  she 
had  known  the  country  ever  since  its 
cosmic  birth.  She  grew  light-headed, 
no  longer  scared  or  tense  with  fever¬ 
ish  strain;  and  as  she  walked  to  and 
fro  in  the  dark,  the  concrete  facts  of 
tiny  Kose  nestling  in  its  trees,  and 
Karuizawa  with  its  cosmopolitan  pic¬ 
nic  far  below,  faded  off  into  oblivion: 
texts  from  “the  Bible”— records  of  old 
Asiatic  experience— took  their  place, 
and  she  repeated  them  aloud  again  and 
again  while  she  paced  her  lonely  beat 
on  Far  Eastern  hills.  “A  very  present 
help  in  trouble”— she  spoke  it  quite, 
clearly,  so  that  she  might  be  sure  some 
one  had  said  it:  well,  she  was  certain¬ 
ly  in  trouble,  and  it  was  bound  to  come 
right.  Was  she  not  even  now  extrica¬ 
ted  from  that  sickening  grass,  breath¬ 
ing  easily  and  unafraid?  In  dreamy 
content  with  the  open  breeze,  she  sat 
down  on  some  peat,  and  sleep  covered 
up  her  utter  exhaustion. 

She  slept  soundly,  because  the  night¬ 
mare  of  the  grass  was  left  behind:  had 
she  not  escaped  from  it  before  dark 
she  must  have  gone  out  of  her  mind 
that  night.  The  coming  of  the  tran¬ 
quil  dawn  awoke  her,  and  she  found 
she  was  dripping  with  dew,  but  this 
was  welcome  to  her  long-parched  lips. 
Nerveless  and  aching  though  she  was, 
she  could  not  remain  sitting  in  such  a 
plight,  so  she  rose  and  went  forward 
with  the  gentle  drop  of  the  watershed. 
She  was  too  empty  and  footsore  (f<» 
she  had  started  in  thin  shoes)  to  think 
out  any  programme:  but  presently  she 
caught  that  sound  which  is  never  for¬ 
gotten,  the  melody  of  a  watercourse 
when  one  is  past  all  effort.  She  stopped 
a  full  hour  by  the  bubbling  brook,  till 
strength  returned  and  gave  her  some 
mental  grip  of  the  situation.  On  every 
side  of  her  for  empty  miles  lay  the  up- 
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land  undulations,  beautiful  in  the 
morning  sun,  but  to  her  an  unbefriend¬ 
ing  blank.  She  would  cling  to  this 
stream,  follow  it  with  a  single  eye,  and 
before  the  day  is  done  it  will  bring  her 
surely  to  some  human  outpost.  Could 
she  walk  so  far?  it  was  all  downhill, 
beside  a  sparkling  brook  whose  ca¬ 
dences  will  soothe  her  blistered  brain. 
...  So  the  whole  day  long  she  carried 
out  this  plan,  picturing  nothing  but  the 
human  voices  at  the  end.  The  sun 
blazed  hotter  and  hotter  as  she  toiled 
through  weary  hours  by  the  splashing 
stream,  ever  dropping  to  lower  levels: 
she  had  sunk  out  of  sight  of  the  far- 
spread,  echoless  moorland  view  that 
met  her  eyes  at  dawn,  and  the  deepen¬ 
ing  valley  wound  interminably  on  in 
a  narrower  silence.  She  knew  there 
would  be  no  cows  or  sheep  to  make 
the  shaggy  slopes  companionable;  not 
once  did  she  hear  or  see  any  sign  of 
man  or  the  works  of  man.*  Even  birds 
were  few  and  far  between,  and  when 
they  flitted  across  her  path  it  was  with 
a  noiseless  beating  of  the  wing,  like 
decorous  servants  in  a  spacious  house. 
(Footsteps  in  a  Japanese  house  are 
nearly  inaudible,  dogs  are  rarely  noisy, 
and  the  birds  in  like  manner  seem  to 
live  on  tiptoe  as  they  circle  and  dive 
through  the  brilliant  air— stealing  runs, 
as  it  were — in  furtive  flights.)  Once 
she  thought  she  really  heard  a  laborer 
call;  but  she  turned  the  next  bend,  and 
the  voice  flew  away:  it  was  only  a  pee¬ 
wit  telephoning  home. 

As  she  grew  weaker  with  each  pass¬ 
ing  hour,  the  stream  at  her  side  grew 
stronger;  its  note  had  changed  from 
the  dancing  treble  of  the  heights  to  a 
weighty  undertone,  as  it  swept  in 
deeper  volume  under  overshadowing 
hills.  It  was  less  companionable  now 
that  it  was  more  masterful;  the  jour¬ 
ney  beside  it  hourly  became  more  pain¬ 


ful,  for  the  edge  of  the  river  was  get¬ 
ting  strewn  with  the  iihris  of  last 
June.  Stumbling  hard  against  one  of 
these  great  stones  that  littered  her 
path,  she  suddenly  discovered  that  her 
shoes  were  altogether  gone;  some  time 
ago  they  had  deserted  her,—  and  again 
the  iron  entered  deep  into  her  soul. 
Both  feet  were  bruised  and  bleeding, 
swollen  from  \)uyv,  bites  (a  small  sand¬ 
fly  that  leaves  a  poisonous  wound), 
burning  and  aching,  rigid  if  she  stopped 
for  rest;  and  yet  there  was  no  sign  of 
the  goal.  .  .  .  The  yellowing  light  re¬ 
minded  her  it  was  now  two  days  since 
she  tasted  a  grain  of  food;  but  what 
was  that  in  front,  on  which  its  level 
rays  struck  full  with  such  a  callous 
glare?  Before  she  could  actually  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  details  she  stopped  dead, 
as  if  stunned,  for  she  discerned  a  cul¬ 
minating  cruel  blow:  from  the  valley- 
slopes  on  her  right— she  had  taken  the 
right  bank  of  the  stream— there  surged 
abruptly  vertical  out  of  the  moorland 
grass  a  wall  of  naked  rock,  which 
thrust  itself  into  the  swirling  flood  a 
precipitous  headland  bar.  The  stream 
swung  sharply  round  the  polished  base 
to  the  left,— but  she  was  once  more 
fool’s-mated.  One  glance  at  that  depth 
of  rushing  water,  and  she  knew  she 
was  marooned  for  another  night,  the 
winding  clue  turned  traitor,  after  she 
had  followed  Its  weary  bends  (and 
with  what  torture)  all  that  silent  sum¬ 
mer  day.  Each  minute  the  dear  light 
lessened  in  this  far-away  hollow  of  the 
vast  unwitting  world;  she  looked  for 
some  way  of  escape  by  mounting  up  on 
the  right  and  rounding  the  protuber¬ 
ance  in  its  rear;  but  the  slopes  that 
darkened  over  her  were  a  chaos  of 
rough,  steep,  marshy  ground,  without 
a  trace  of  human  track  to  give  her 
heart  for  the  climb.  If  she  could 
climb,  it  might  be  into  that  tall  grass 


*  In  Japan  leas  than  a  foarth  of  the  whole  not  graze,  bccanae  the  serrated  grass  cause* 
surface  is  cnltlyated;  thus  there  are  many  hemorrhage  Internally,  and  cattle  for  the  same 
wide  areas  of  forbidding  solitnde.  Sheep  can-  reason  are  mostly  fed  Indoors. 
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again;  but  it  was  no  use  trying,  tbe 
last  of  her  feeble  strength  bad  gone 
with  the  light:  It  was  better  to  sit 
down,  and  die  quietly  in  the  dark. 

Texts  forsook  her  too  in  this  hour  of 
need,  or  came  only  in  fragments,  use¬ 
less  as  broken  glasses  when  one  wants 
to  read.  She  must  have  crouched  mo¬ 
tionless,  empty  of  thought  or  feeling, 
for  an  hour  or  two  under  that  impas¬ 
sive  crag,  her  womout  eyes  gazing 
with  a  blind  appeal  at  those  faithful 
points  of  starlight  steady  behind  tbe 
clouds  that  drifted  down  the  sky:  they 
held  her  like  a  mirage,  for  her  brain 
had  been  full  of  the  twinkling  lights  of 
the  imagined  hamlet  she  would  come 
upon  ere  night.  Then,  like  other  mi¬ 
rages  this  one  went;  the  sky  turned 
thick  as  lead,  and  it  began  to  rain. 
No  English  shower  was  this,  but  a 
deluge  of  a  large  and  generous  type, 
huge  as  the  vast  Pacific  whence  it 
hailed;  all  night  the  hissing  fiood 
rushed  down  as  straight  as  shot,  with¬ 
out  a  gust  or  intermittent  lull,  calmly 
unhasting  as  an  Oriental  when  he  set¬ 
tles  to  a  patient  piece  of  work.  Behind 
her  the  cruel  cliff  ran  rivulets,  and  the 
ground  in  front  echoed  with  life  as  tbe 
surface  seethed  in  a  froth  of  shivered 
drops:  the  river  might  have  been  far 
away,  so  drowned  was  its  voice  in  the 
roar  of  rain.  She  rose  to  make  sure 
of  its  existence,  and  when  she  reached 
the  Inaudible  current,  a  strange  whim 
seized  her  suddenly.  Taking  off  bodice 
and  hat,  she  walked  in  up  to  her  waist, 
standing  in  a  pool  outside  the  suck  of 
the  stream,  and  she  turned  her  face 
right  up  to  the  hiss  of  the  resounding 
gloom.  .  .  .  The  Incessant  sting  of  the 
rainfall  on  her  skin  was  saving  her 
reasqp  and  life;  by  degrees  she  felt  as 
unperturbed  as  she  had  been  on  that 
Kose  path  ages  ago;  the  more  tbe  rain 
dashed  down  the  calmer  beat  her  pulse, 
her  fevered  fancies  died  away,  and  a 
whole  text  rose  from  tbe  dark  and 
stood  before  her  plain  (our  cherished 


“texts”— bad  they  not  all  an  Asiatic 
birth?):  “There  is  no  man  that  hath 
left  home,  or  wife,  or  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters,  or  parents,  or  children,  for  the 
kingdom  of  God’s  sake,  who*  shall  not 
receive  manifold  more  in  this  time,  and 
in  tbe  time  to  come  eternal  life.”  Well, 
she  did  most  of  that  some  years  ago, 
when  she  first  went  out  to  bury  her¬ 
self  among  the  crowded  yellow  faces 
of  a  Chinese  city  deep  inland.  Then 
the  more  poignant  saying  came  word 
for  word  distinct  above  the  storm:  “If 
any  man  come  unto  me,  and  hate  not 
his  own  father  and  mother,  and  wife 
and  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  yea, 
and  bis  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  my 
disciple.”  To-night  she  was  reft  from 
all  her  friends  as  utterly  as  if  she 
hated  them:  she  was  out  of  humanity’s 
reach,  as  wholly  as  if  in  another  world. 
That  sphinx-like  rock  had  cut  off  hu¬ 
man  help,  and  now  she  was  indeed 
alone.  .  .  .  She  stood  quite  still,  keenly 
aware,  responsive  to  the  Real  Pres¬ 
ence;  and  soon  she  felt  strangely  at 
home.  The  earth  must  turn  its  back 
on  our  sun  before  the  constant  stars 
can  be  seen;  and  “man’s  extremity  is 
God’s  opportunity.” 

She  said  she  stood  in  the  swelling 
river  all  that  night,  heeding  the  heavy 
unrelenting  rain  as  little  as  gossamer, 
untroubled  by  thoughts  of  the  morrow, 
unconscious  of  aches  or  bodily  exhaus¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  She  remembered  it  was  pour¬ 
ing  hard  when  dawn  stole  in;  but  the 
interminable  clamor  ceased  soon  after¬ 
wards,  and  a  quiet  world  began  to 
glisten  out  in  luminous  relief.  Feeling 
as  if  that  vigil  of  rain  had  severed  her 
from  her  previous  life  and  launched 
her  on  a  new  existence,  she  stepped 
from  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  un¬ 
concernedly  took  off  her  clothes— for 
they  were  drenched,  though  it  made 
no  impression  on  her.  Without  ulterior 
aim— most  things  were  unimportant 
now— but  moved  by  inherited  Instinct, 
she  spread  them  on  large  flat  stones  to 
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dry;  then  relapsed  into  living  over 
again  those  silent  realities  of  the  night 
Hours  passed,  and  she  idly  noticed  that 
the  garments  were  quite  dry;  the  sun 
was  very  hot,  and  she  quietly  dressed 
again. 

There  stood  that  headland  blocking 
the  curve  ahead;  clearly  the  thing  to 
do  is  to  turn  one’s  back  on  it,  and  walk 
in  the  opposite  direction.  She  was  no 
longer  scared  or  torn  by  whirls  of 
thought;  her  programme  was  laid  down 
by  logic,  unswayed  by  emotion,  and 
she  breathed  on  a  higher  plane  half 
Insulated  from  the  touch  of  common 
sensory  things,  because  during  the 
night  a  merciful  cushion  had  been  in¬ 
terposed;  she  walked  the  riverside  un¬ 
stirred  within,  as  a  missile  cleaves  the 
air.  Scale  that  promontory?  no,  not 
with  naked  feet  inflamed  like  these 
(the  remains  of  the  stockings  had  been 
discarded,  and  blood-poisoning  bad  set 
in);  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  attempt 
it,  with  a  body  destitute  of  strength. 
Much  wiser  to  go  back  with  the 
stream,  for  that  is  a  deflnife  route, 
and,  though  uphill,  it  is  a  gradual  as¬ 
cent;  in  a  crippled  condition  easy  gra¬ 
dients  are  to  be  preferred.  (No  thought 
arose  that  it  would  be  retracing  the 
terrible  toil  of  yesterday;  simply  there 
was  the  stream,  and  up  its  valley  lay 
'  the  obvious  route.) 

And  thus  she  entered  on  the  pitiless 
third  day  of  her  unnoticed  drift- 
travel,  indeed,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  .The  valley  had  enchained  her 
with  its  silence  coming  down;  it  was 
doubly  silent  going  up,  for  now  she 
was  quite  deaf.  While  straining 
through  tHe  midnight  storm  to  absorb 
the  voice  from  Heaven,  she  had  lost 
the  power  of  focussing  nearer  sounds 
on  earth;  and  an  observer,  had  there 
been  any,  of  that  desolate  ascent, 
would  have  seen  a  solitary  flgure  pa¬ 
tiently  working  its  way  to  higher 
ground;  painfully  crippled  to  the  out¬ 
er  eye,  yet  ever  moving  forward  with 


a  calm  continuance  that  gave  the  im¬ 
pression  of  ease.  Her  eye  never  wan¬ 
dered  from  the  narrowing  stream,  but 
its  music  was  inaudible;  she  saw  noth¬ 
ing  in  its  sparkling  course,  not  even 
when  shadows  of  white  cumulus  cloud 
that  drifted’ overhead  shone  mirrored 
a  moment  in  some  placid  pool,  like 
silky  continents  of  fairy  land,  or  a 
forest  of  tufted  foliage-crease.  At  in¬ 
tervals  throughout  the  long  ascent  she 
stooped  to  rinse  her  mouth,  then  on 
again  as  a  matter  of  course;  man  does 
not  live  by  bread  alone— how  much  less 
women.  Not  hunger  or  thirst  pos¬ 
sessed  her  mind,  but  a  single  instincit 
ruled  her  steps,  to  attain  the  open  lev¬ 
els  of  the  watershed.  Though  the  track 
was  a  via  ertwia  to  her  wounded  feet, 
she  planted  them  flrmly  and  walked 
erect,  a  serene  automaton  smiling  at 
pain;  she  noticed  the  blood,  the  sinister 
discoloration  of  the  joints,— that  should 
not  be;  but  her  soul  was  outside  such 
petty  incidents,  and  she  kept  her  way 
unruflJed  by  the  sight. 

Panting  and  trembling  in  every  limb, 
she  found  herself  at  last  emerging  In 
full  view  of  the  Illimitable  upland 
panorama.  Down  in  the  west  a  world 
of  rugged  outlines  rose  and  fell  In  far¬ 
away  peaks  of  velvet  indigo  edge, 
against  a  deepening  glory  of  crimson 
sky.  A  few  miles  in  front  Asama 
blocked  the  air,  'and  as  the  twilight 
tints  died  out  its  summit  flickered 
with  the  glow  of  that  reverberating 
furnace  in  its  depths;  while  wreaths 
of  tight-curled  issuing  smoke  slowly 
unrolled  and  spread  themselves  lazily 
down  the  mountain  flank,  with  a  pun¬ 
gent  waft  of  sulphur  borne  to  the  ter¬ 
race  where  she  stood.  The  evening 
and  the  morning  were  the  third  4ay: 
It  was  a  marvellous  expanse  of  silence 
that  she  saw;  was  any  of  it  real?  The 
sulphur  smell  recalled  her  to  the  earth, 
and  the  uplifted  shape  of  the  great 
volcano  seemed  to  rouse  some  Instinct 
of  locality  In  her  dried-up  brain.  She 
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did  not  reason  that  because  tbe  sun 
had  set  on  her  right  therefore  her 
homeward  route  lay  more  or  less 
ahead.  Asama  led  her  unawares, 
Asamn  that  dominates  the  Karuizawa 
sky,  the  first  sight  looked  for  in  the 
morning  air  when  the  missionary  steps 
outside  his  little  house,  and  wonders 
what  delightful  walk  will  shape  itself 
to-day.  .  .  .  She  suddenly  screamed 
aloud,  again  and  again,  with  all  her 
strength:  not  shrieks  of  fright,  but  of 
mere  relief,  an  unconscious  effort  to 
tear  herself  from  the  nightmare  that 
had  suffocated  her  so  long,  from  its 
conspiracy  of  silence  and  benumbing 
Arctic  desolation.  She  never  sat  down 
at  all  that  night,  but  strode  painfully 
southwards  through  the  scrub,  hurling 
her  cries  incessantly  as  she  went,  a 
sheer  animal  protest  against  tbe  out¬ 
rageous  situation  in  which  she  found 
herself.  (She  said  that  she  screamed 
with  reckless  disregard— but  so  each 
one  of  us  believes  when  he  is  making 
very  mediocre  groans  at  the  waking 
climax  of  an  ordinary  domestic  night¬ 
mare.) 

But  she  pushed  on,  tense  as  steel; 
and  while  her  shouts  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals  startled  the  midnight  air,  the 
tiny  hu])M  never  ceased  to  bite  the 
swollen  feet,  and  hour  after  hour  on 
Asama’s  summit  tbe  red  glow  dickered 
like  some  laboring  forge  of  a  greater 
world.  ...  As  daylight  opened  up  tbe 
branches  of  the  trees  she  left  off 
screaming;  her  throat  was  fearfully 
dry.  She  veered  to  and  fro  in  search 
of  a  pool,  but  none  was  visible:  this 
day  was  going  to  be  the  hottest  of  all 
—as  she  noted  the  depth  of  the  shad¬ 
ows  on  her  path,  and  the  solid  blue 
of  the  heaven  above.  The  ground  w'as 
getting  strewn  with  clndery  dust  and 
gravel:  there  had  once  been  a  forest 
where  she  walked,  but  only  charred 
stumps  now  remained  to  tell  the  tale 
of  the  big  eruption  120  years  ago,  and 
the  ravages  were  half  concealed  by  a 


dainty  growth  of  greenest  slender  un¬ 
derwood. 

Wondering  to  find  she  moved  so 
frictionless  through  this,  she  discov¬ 
ered  she  was  on  a  track, — a  living  hu¬ 
man  path  at  last.  Great  fires  of  feel¬ 
ing  began  to  surge,  for  tbe  first  time 
she  staggered  in  her  walk;  the  path 
emerged  from  out  the  copse;  coarse 
grass  redeemed  by  splendid  fiowers— 
the  vivid  gentian  blue,  and  sumptuous 
lilies  white— came  into  the  foreground 
on  her  left.  In  a  flash  the  steel  casing 
dropped  from  her  heart  and  brain,  and 
she  quivered  helplessly.  That  Japanese 
hut,  a  hundred  yards  ahead!  It  is  the 
very  cottage  where  she  slept;  can  she 
possibly  get  there?  Instantly  she 
framed  her  shrivelled  lips  to  pronounce 
the  two  words  midzukudasai  (“water, 
please,”— the  only  ones  she  knew),  and 
repeating  them  with  desperate  tenacity 
—for  she  felt  she  would  be  speechless 
soon— she  aimed  herself  wildly  at  the 
little  shed,  tottered  with  a  stumbling 
knock  against  the  door,  stood,  sway¬ 
ing,  while  the  woman  hurried  out, 
spoke  the  two  words  into  her  soul,  and 
fell  in  a  heap  across  tbe  threshold. 

And  is  there  care  in  Heaven? 

a  poet  asked  three  hundred  years 
ago; 

There  is:  else  much  more  wretched 
were  the  cace 
Of  men  than  beasts, 

because  man  needs  care  more;  tbe 
havoc  is  greater  in  his  “cace.”  There 
is  also  care  in  the  remotest  corners  of 
this  earth;  as  Mongo  Park  experienced 
when  sick  in  the  unknown  Niger  land, 
and  as  travellers  find  in  every  "sav¬ 
age”  tribe  to-day.  We  can  leave  her 
in  that  hut  secure,  for  where  on  earth 
would  she  meet  with  more  devoted 
care,  combined  with  deft  delight  in 
tendering  help,  than  when  intrusted  to 
a  woman  of  Japan— passion  and  oo^ 
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petence  of  a  unique  blend.  In  Japan 
they  do  not  spell  “pity”  with  a  capital 
P,  nor  do  they  find  it  necessary  to 
maintain  a  Society  for  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  which  shall  num¬ 
ber  its  convictions  of  inhuman  parents 
by  thousands  every  year.  Living  re¬ 
mote  from  the  long-illuminated  West, 
and  uninformed  of  the  8pectator-\a.\  dis¬ 
covery*  that  pity  is  a  “Christian  prod¬ 
uct,”  unknown  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  unknown  now  in  extra- 
Christian  lands,  they  are  free  without 
impropriety  to  go  on  practising  it  daily 
in  their  unassuming  way,  in  the  com¬ 
mon-sense  manner  of  their  race,  not 
lavishing  it  with  public  blandishment 
on  paltry  cats  or  idle  dogs,  but  reserv¬ 
ing  it  par  excellence  “tor  all  young 
children.”  This  is  a  nation  not  much 
given  to  adoration  of  Ideas:  they  like 
the  homely  Fact  far  better.  Kindness, 
they  think,  should  begin  with  one’s 
own  kind;  and  certainly  the  Japanese 
children  are  a  charming  sight  which 
seems  to  justify  the  untutored  bias  of 
their  gentle  mothers. 


About  9  A.M.  on  the  second  day  of 
The  Test  a  string  of  pack-horses 
lurched  clumsily  down  the  Karuizawa 
street;  at  the  “Manpei  Hotel”  a  coun¬ 
tryman  slipped  off,  and  bowing  himself 
in— with  apologetic  hand  in  front  held 
like  a  deferential  wedge— between  the 
white  men  smoking  there,  begged  for 
a  word  with  the  Honorable  Head.  In 
low  brief  sentences  repeated  he  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  foreign  lady  who  ar¬ 
rived  at  his  cottage  the  night  before 
lust  bad  not  been  seen  since  the  morn¬ 
ing-meal  of  yesterday.  She  had  not 
meant  to  stay  away,  because  she  took 
nothing  with  her,  not  even  an  umbrella 
for  the  sun.  Had  the  Head  any  hon¬ 
orable  news  of  the  lady?  or  perhaps  he 
was  not  alarmed,  since  he  had  such  in¬ 
timate  acquaintance  with  manners  and 
habits  of  foreign  folk  who  travel? 

*  Published  on  the  21st  of  July,  1000. 


But  the  Head  was  considerably  per¬ 
turbed  by  this  message  from  the  moor¬ 
land  wastes.  The  lady  had  been  his 
guest,  and  it  was  he  who  had  made 
the  arrangements  for  her  trip  to  Kose; 
and  his  Japanese  blood,  inheriting 
three  centuries  of  the  Tokugawa  regime 
of  responsibility,  curdled  at  the  thought 
that  trouble  had  befallen  her.  He  called 
his  wife,  who  came  out  from  the 
kitchen  (bow  could  so  small  a  kitchen 
furnish  such  a  varied  meal?)  with 
round  arms  bare,  and  to  her  he  im¬ 
parted  the  distressing  news— in  the 
unemotional  tone  of  a  chef  discussing 
commissariat. 

There  was  not  much  dawdling  after 
that.  Before  the  foreigners  had  fin¬ 
ished  their  cigars  the  word  had  gone 
forth  that  every  able-bodied  villager 
could  have  a  job  and  earn  his  30  sen 
(7^4d.)  by  joining  the  rescue-party  to 
scour  the  heights  all  day.  Seated  on 
the  rice-straw  mats  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  arrangements,  Master  Goro 
promptly  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
affairs,  and  climbing  straightway  on  to 
the  back  of  the  head  jinriki-man,  an¬ 
nounced  his  readiness  to  start  at  once. 
Taro,  the  eldest  boy,  skilled  in  the 
hardest  Chinese  ideographs,  and  quite 
at  home  with  ordinary  English  taik, 
begged  earnestly  that  he  might  have  a 
day  off  too,  “for,”  said  he,  “they  can¬ 
not  speak  to  her  when  they  find  her, 
but  I  can.”  His  father  bade  him  stay 
in  the  house.  How  could  the  foreign¬ 
ers’  meals  be  properly  served  if  he 
were  not  at  his  usual  post  to  place 
their  wine  or  beer  beside  their  plate 
within  a  few  seconds  of  the  order 
given,  and  to  keep  his  sharp  head  fixed 
with  nimble  eye  on  the  whims  of  that 
peppery  gentleman  from  Dokkani. 

Thus  at  ten  o’clock  the  village  ex¬ 
pedition  sallied  forth— a  chorus  of  “so 
desuf  domo!"  (eh?  dear,  dear!)  in  its 
rear— equipped  with  food  and  a  supply 
of  lanterns  in  case  of  need,  taking 
with  them  also  visions  of  liberal  saki 
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at  tbe  happy  ending  of  their  quest,  that  she  speedily  feli  asleep  again.  Her 


They  rounded  the  corner  to  the  left, 
and  Karuizawa  resmed  its  sunny  re¬ 
pose,  except  where  some  active  men 
and  maids  defied  the  sun  with  lawn- 
tennis,  while  missionary  boys  and  girls 
careered  on  bicycles. 

Soon  after  dark  the  Head  and  some 
of  his  men  returned,  more  serious  than 
they  went;  the  lady  had  vanished  ut¬ 
terly,  without  a  trace  of  her  wander¬ 
ings.  Most  of  the  searchers  stayed  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Kose,  sleeping  by 
tunis  and  scouting  far  and  wide  with 
shouts  and  many-colored  lanterns  held 
aloft  on  bamboo  poles  above  the  grass. 
Then  the  heavy  rain  came  down  and 
stopped  proceedings  for  the  night,— 
that  night  which  she  spent  waist-deep 
in  the  stream  beneath  the  cliff.  With 
the  early  light  of  the  third  day  a  rein¬ 
forcement  of  searchers  arrived.  The 
whole  band  was  now  scattered  along 
every  point  of  the  compass,  and  the 
moors  became  eloquent  with  weirdest 
cries.  The  searchers  themselves  grew 
keener  as  the  issue  appeared  more  des¬ 
perate;  and  the  lady  was  not— as  she 
thought— the  only  one  who  tramped 
and  screamed  all  night  in  view  of  As- 
ama’s  peak.  But  in  such  waste  land 
a  solitary  figure  is  as  hard  to  find— es¬ 
pecially  when  deaf— as  the  needle  in 
the  hay;  so,  in  spite  of  their  fantastic 
shouts,  she  had  slipped  through  their 
lines  and  reached  the  bourne  alone. 
Indeed,  long  after  she  had  been  washed 
and  tended  by  the  happy  woman  in 
the  hut,  and  by  a  Japanese  doctor 
brought  from  Karuizawa,  the  strag¬ 
gling  knots  of  rescuers  were  pushing 
farther  and  farther  away  from  rejoic¬ 
ing  Kose. 

The  lady’s  eyes  opened  about  sunset, 
when  she  saw  a  white-faced  woman 
sitting  patiently  by  her  side;  she  did 
not  recognize  that  it  was  one  of  her 
fellow-workers,  but  simply  asked  for 
“tea.”  They  gave  her  a  cup  of  hot 
milk-and-water,  which  satisfied  her  so 


feet  had  looked  so  horrible  that  her 
friends  had  several  hours  before  wired 
to  the  big  Scotsman  in  Tokyo  begging 
that  he  would  come  the  ninety  miles 
at  once.  The  message  reached  him  as 
he  returned  for  tea  to  his  pretty  house 
on  the  bank  of  tbe  Sumida,  after  a 
long  day’s  work  through  endless  Tokyo 
streets,  with  thermometer  at  95®;  but 
though  no  light  weight,  he  was  ever 
the  readiest  of  emergency  men.  He 
filled  bis  bag,  took  another  four  miles 
of  jinrikisha  to  Uyeno  Station,  and 
the  midnight  train  turned  hinf  out 
in  cool  Karuizawa.  Not  much  after 
dawn  he  was  with  the  lady  in  the 
Kose  hut. 

She  had  recovered  consciousness,  and 
was  not  a  bit  dismayed  by  the  doctor’s 
serious  view  of  the  case.  He  said  she 
must  be  moved  at  once,  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  get  down  to  Yokohama  that  very 
evening,  where  he  would  see  her  safe 
in  hospital.  So  in  a  kago—a  sort  of 
hammock  slung  from  a  bamboo  pole, 
the  immemorial  conveyance  in  Japan 
before  the  jinrikisha  came  in  'f 2— car¬ 
ried  by  two  of  the  search-party,  she 
was  smoothly  borne  to  Karuizawa, 
placed  in  the  noonday  train,  and  at 
dinner-time  was  surrounded  by  white 
men’s  faces  in  the  white  man’s  hospi¬ 
tal,  looking  out  on  the  far-travelled 
ships  in  that  deep  blue  bay.  Next 
morning  tbe  medical  staff  urged  ampu¬ 
tation  of  both  feet,  in  the  hope  of  ar¬ 
resting  fatal  mischief.  But  she  would 
not  hear  of  it;  she  was  inflexible,  not 
from  vanity,  but  because  of  the  new¬ 
born  atmosphere  of  assurance  that 
seemed  to  buoy  her  since  the  night  in 
the  storm.  Those  feet,  she  said,  had 
done  so  much  for  her  in  her  hour  of 
need;  she  could  not  now  discard  them, 
she  would  rather  take  her  chance. 
With  grave  misgivings  the  doctors  had 
to  submit.  But  her  confidence  was 
justified,  and  in  a  fortnight  she  was 
strolling  on  the  Bund,  as  unconcerned 
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as  the  youngest  clerk  from  the  H.  and 
S.  Bank. 


This  was  the  end  of  her  tale.  She 
had  had  to  leave  Japan  just  after  her 
recovery,  and  had  only  now  been  able 
to  pay  her  second  visit.  To-morrow 
she  must  walk  up  to  Kose,  and  renew 
acquaintance  with  the  landscape  that 
had  entered  so  into  her  life.  She 
would  like  to  see  if  she  could  find  the 
exact  spot  where  she  was  suddenly 
kidnapped:  the  very  grass-stems,  grat¬ 
ing  in  the  breeze,  had  an  irresistible 
fascination. 

Breakfasting  early  next  morning,— 
porridge  banded  hot  at  6  A.  M.,— 1 
strolled  outside  to  reconnoitre  where  I 
was  by  daylight.  The  charm  of  Karui- 
zawa  lies  in  its  open  space  of  moor, 
its  elbow-room  so  rare  in  a  country 
where  villages  are  mostly  crowds,  and 
also  in  its  tonic  air,  limpid  from  its 
remoteness,  its  very  touch  conveying 
a  sense  of  rest  to  the  fagged  arrivals 
from  the  teeming  coast  of  the  Pacific. 
Alost  of  these  consist  of  missionaries 
and  their  families,  who  converge  every 
summer  from  hundreds  of  miles  away 
to  this  high  ground,  “in  order  to  seek 
that  renewed  vigor  of  body  and  soul 
without  which  our  ministrations  can 
have  little  success  amid  the  daily  ob¬ 
stacles  that  confront  us  in  an  alien 
laud.”  They  also  enjoy  up  here  the 
unaccustomed  treat  of  continuous  tri¬ 
fling  intercourse  with  members  of  their 
own  race:  the  village  is  such  a  tiny 
one  that  the  native  population  is  quite 
swamped  by  the  vivacious  whites;  thus 
their  stay  at  Karuizawa  (lasting  two  or 
three  months  every  year)  brings  them 
some  of  the  cheery  effect  of  “going 
Home.”  Every  day  there  are  picnic 
ascents  on  the  hills,  or  wanderings 
down  steep  paths  {sed  rerocare  gradum !) 
in  the  depths  of  delicious  woods;  now 
and  then  comes  a  romantic  e.xpeditlon 
to  climb  Asama  by  night,  peer  into  the 
swirling  pit  of  flame,  and  try  to  keep 


warm  till  the  wonderful  Dawn  shall 
disclose  the  myriad  peaks  of  Japan; 
tea,  tennis  tournaments,  and  religious 
services  divide  the  remainder  of  their 
time,  with  an  occasional  graver  confer¬ 
ence,  at  which  undaunted  puzzled 
hearts  bring  forward  better  methods 
for  “the  evangelization  of  the  unique 
and  stubborn  race  among  whom  our 
lot  is  cast.”  In  fact  they  have  a  thor¬ 
oughly  good  time,  right  through  the 
summer  months;  and  who  would 
grudge  it  them?  unless  perhaps  the 
perspiring  merchant  down  in  his  Treaty 
Port,  who  rarely  gets  more  than  a  fort¬ 
night  holiday,— besides  being  a  mere 
uuheroic  sinner  into  the  bargain. 
Walking  through  the  unstirred  pool  of 
heat  that  Alls  the  Tokyo  streets  in 
August,  I  have  often  missed  familiar 
Protestant  figures  in  the  Christian 
quarters  of  the  city;  and  their  absence 
during  the  long  doyo  (dog-days)  served 
only  to  accentuate  the  worn  black  gar¬ 
ments  of  the  Roman  Catholic  men  and 
women  who  moved  slowly  to  and  fro 
at  their  endless  work  among  the  poor: 
high  or  low  thermometer  is  all  the 
same  to  them  (“unmarried  people  need 
no  change”),  whose  liaison  with  the 
comforts  of  this  life  is  of  the  very 
least,— and  holidays  deferred. 

But  we  have  wandered  from  the  vil¬ 
lage  street  at  early  morn.  Karuizawa 
was  formerly— up  to  that  distant  date, 
when  primary  education  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  England— a  posting-station 
(fifty  men  and  fifty  horses  kept)  on  the 
great  Nakasendo.  the  road  which  runs 
inland  from  Tokyo  to  Kyoto,  while  the 
more  frequented  Tokaido  links  the  two 
capitals  by  a  route  which  hugs  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  inhabitants  gained 
their  living  almost  entirely  from  their 
services  to  noble  travellers  on  the  road: 
but  when  in  1868  a  few  young  f?annir<ii 
dissolved  the  feudal  system,  and  so  re¬ 
lieved  the  Daimios  from  the  obligation 
of  their  periodical  journeys  to  Yedo, 
and  when  a  little  later  railways  came. 
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with  hours  instead  of  daj'S,  Karuizawa 
people— like  too  many  others  in  Japan 
just  then— were  altogether  adrift,  left 
to  shift  for  themselves.  Then  some 
missionaries  discovered  that  the  site 
was  exactly  what  they  wanted  as  a 
summer  resort,  houses  cheap  to  hire  or 
build,  service  in  plenty,  and  surround¬ 
ings  so  primitive  that  they  might  live 
in  a  free-and-easy  way,  without  the 
fear  of  invasion  by  fashionable  tourists 
who  would  make  things  dear  and 
strike  a  discordant  note  in  the  calm 
retreat. 

Thus  a  phoenix  village  rose  on  the 
ruin  of  the  irrevocable  past:  presently, 
as  summer  set  in  down  below,  butch¬ 
ers’  meat  and  Western  “groceries” 
came  up,  exhibited  behind  glass  win¬ 
dows,  to  the  amazement  of  the  old  in¬ 
habitants;  then,  as  Western  comforts 
grew  more  common,  until  actual  cows 
were  kept  and  milked,  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren  of  business-men  in  the  Ports  were 
consigned  to  swell  the  missionary  group; 
in  ’93  the  Government  built  the  many- 
tunnelled  Abt-rall  track,  and  Karui¬ 
zawa  became  a  station  on  a  trunk-line 
connecting  the  two  seas;  when  the 
“Manpei  Hotel”  was  opened  (with  a 
signboard  painted  in  foreign  letters) 
and  table  d’hdte  was  naturalized,  the 
coddled  tourist  thought  that  he  must 
have  “a  look  in”  too,  just  to  see  if 
Asama  really  were  as  “active”  as  they 
said;'  while  quite  recently  even  Japan¬ 
ese  gentlemen  of  high  degree  have  be¬ 
gun  to  build  houses  and  introduce  their 
families.  As  in  so  many  other  cases, 
the  world  followed  the  lead  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries.  Foreigners  are  now  the  rai¬ 
son  d'etre  of  Karuizawa,  and  no  echo 
of  Feudalism  haunts  the  hills;  the  for¬ 
mer  pomp  of  the  Nakasendo— with  its 
chronic  injustice— is  forgotten,  and  the 
black-eyed  children  of  to-day  barely 
look  at  the  rack-rail  engine  being 
shunted  on  or  off  the  crowded  trains, 
as  if  it  had  been  always  so.  Asama 
(eight  miles  distant  from  the  station. 


8000  feet  above  the  sea)  alone  remains 
unaltered  by  the  dramatic  upheaval  in 
the  life  of  the  nation  spread  below;  it 
has  not  been  stirred  to  mark  the  new 
era  by  any  eruption,  but  contents  itself 
with  an  occasional  extra  growl,  and 
w’aft  of  fine  dust  down  to  the  roses 
miles  away  on  missionary  lawns.  In 
any  other  country  than  Japan  it  would 
be  strange  that  an  obscure  benighted 
moorland  hamlet  should  have  been  so 
quickly  changed  into  a  cosmopolitan 
centre,  so  up-to-date  that  the  voice  of 
the  gramophone  may.  be  heard  in  its 
street,  and  spirited  placards  like  the 
following  appeal  to  the  maternal  for¬ 
eign  eye:— 

Here  highest  quality  Cow  support 
alone,  therefore  much  frequent  Milk  in 
prompt  delivery  at  uttermost  small 
price  the  every  day. 

(The  middle-class  Anglo-Saxon  shouts 
for  joy;  but  what  would  he  not  give 
to  be  able  to  express  his  meaning  in 
Japanese  half  as  well  as  these  peas- 
'ants  do  in  English.) 

About  ten  o’clock  the  lady  was  ready 
to  start,  and  we  made  up  an  escort  of 
five  or  six.  An  hour’s  ascending  path 
brought  us  to  Kose,  a  peaceful  hamlet 
in  a  hollow  of  the  hills,  a  cluster  of 
small  houses  that  cater  for  visitors 
who  come  to  bathe,  with  a  very  limpid 
brook  babbling  music  through  the 
trees.  As  we  arrived,  an  exciting  inci¬ 
dent  occurred.  An  English  lady  on  a 
handsome  Australian  mare  was  wait¬ 
ing  to  ride  back  to  Karuizawa,  when 
one  of  a  string  of  pack-horses  tethered 
near  broke  loose,  and  her  steed  began 
to  career  wildly.  A  Cambridge  man 
who  had  come  with  us  to  botanize 
leapt  forward  like  the  handy  man  he 
was,  and  deftly  drew  her  out  of  the 
danger  which  seemed  imminent'  Chil¬ 
dren  of  every  age  ran  out  to  inspect 
the  commotion,  but  speedily  turned 
their  attention  on  us  instead:  a  bo^  of 
eighteen  months  made  his  motlaT 
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transfer  him  to  my  shoulders,  where 
he  reigned  and  approvingly  pulled  my 
hair,  as  though  he  had  known  me  in 
some  previous  existence.  When  we 
see  the  extraordinary  ease  with  which 
this  race  “make  up  to”  foreigners,  we 
are  the  more  impressed  by  the  ability 
of  the  Tokugawa  rule,  which  for  two 
and  a  half  centuries  found  no  difficulty 
in  maintaining  such  an  absolute  seclu¬ 
sion.  We  sat  down  on  the  placid  sward 
and  ate  our  lunch,  enhanced  by  Kirui 
beer  just  cooled  in  the  rapid  brook:  the 
Lady  had  walked  away,  begging  to  be 
allowed  to  go  alone  to  Identify  that 
crucial  spot;  so  the  Botanist  laid  out 
his  specimens  while  he  smoked  a  good 
cigar  (choice  Manila,  price  Id.),  and  in 
the  sleepy  calm  of  that  oasis  of  deep 
content  we  felt  more  like  citizens  of 
the  world  than  superior  natives  of  a 
peerless  isle  ten  thousand  miles  away. 
The  shadows  had  grown  before  she 
returned,  tranquil  as  the  woods  around: 
she  had  not  seen  any  sign  of  the  start¬ 
ing-point  she  sought;  the  unkempt 

BUokwood'a  Uafazlne. 


coarse-grained  grass  that  met  her  gaze 
stared  dull  indifference  to  the  question 
in  her  eye.  We  told  her  this  was  as  it 
should  be;  great  works  of  Art  admit  of 
no  encore. 

We  were  preparing  to  go  home,  when 
some  American  ladies  kindly  asked  us 
in  to  a  cup  of  tea  in  a  tiny  house  they 
occupied.  Amongst  them  was  a  girl  of 
fifteen,  with  frank  wistful  eyes  and 
beautiful  white  throat,  who  waited  on 
us  casual  strangers  with  a  sweet  in¬ 
tensity  of  care  that  appealed  to  us  all. 
She  was  there  to  try  what  the  baths 
could  do:  and  now 

in  silence  she  reposes 

where  the  white-crossed  burial  slope, 
which  broods  so  still  above  busy  Yoko¬ 
hama  bay,  has  covered  with  its  cos¬ 
mopolitan  turf  that  young  transparent 
face.  One  was  taken,  the  other  was 
left;  but  I  never  saw  either  again.  Yet 
“ships  that  pass  in  the  night”  in  Japan 
are  not  forgotten,  however  brief  the 
encounter. 

Ernest  Foxwell. 


APRIL. 

Oh!  met  ye  April  on  your  way— 

Anid  was  she  grave  or  was  she  gay— 

Saw  ye  a  primrose  chaplet  fair— 

Upon  her  tangled,  wind-tossed  hair? 

And  had  she  on  a  kirtle  green. 

The  sweetest  robe  was  ever  seen? 

Oh!  met  ye  April  on  your  way. 

With  eyes  like  dove’s  breast  meek  and  gray? 

Yes,  I  met  April  on  my  way, 

Part  morrow  and  part  yesterday— 

And  she  went  laughing,  she  was  sad— 
Wayward  and  pensive,  grave  and  glad. 
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The  fluttering  fabric  of  her  gown— 

Was  emerald  green,  in  shadow  brown, 

Soft  gray  as  dove’s  breast  were  her  eyes. 

And  bluest  blue  of  summer  skies! 


Light  fell  her  step  upon  the  grass. 

As  though  a  faery  queen  did  pass; 

Her  hands  were  cold  yet  full  of  flowers. 
Her  loose  hair  wet  with  pattering  showers! 


Tbe  Spectator. 


Strung  daisies  for  a  girdle  white 
Were  wound  about  her  bosom  slight— 

Yes!  I  met  April  on  my  way. 

And  swift  she  stole  my  heart  to-day! 

C.  M.  Dart. 


CHILDREN’S  COUNTRY  HOLIDAY  IN  FRANCE. 


The  Western  slopes  of  the  Vosges 
mountains  on  the  North-Eastern  fron¬ 
tiers  of  France,  gradually  subside  into 
long  rolling  bills  covered  with  corn,  al¬ 
ternating  with  forests  of  beech  and 
oak,  and  with  rich  pasturage  in  the 
well-watered  valleys.  These  breezy 
uplands  form  the  water-shed  of  the 
Moselle  and  other  rivers,  on  whose 
banks  buildings  and  factories  are  rap¬ 
idly  springing  up.  But  above  the  busy 
life  of  Nancy  and  Epinal,  the  upper 
country  is-  inhabited  by  a  simple,  in¬ 
dustrious  race,  living  in  substantial 
stone  houses  with  wide-spreading  roofs; 
ploughing  and  wood-cutting,  making 
cheese  and  butter,  and  rearing  poultry, 
untroubled  by  any  modern  theories  of 
scientific  agriculture. 

When  the  summer  comes  round,  the 
quiet  villages  of  the  Vosges  are  sud¬ 
denly  invaded  by  strangers.  Express 
trains  from  Paris  arrive  and  deposit 
their  load  of  passengers  and  luggage 
at  little  wayside  stations.  Hotels  and 
private  houses  are  filled  to  overflow¬ 
ing;  the  special  source  of  attraction 
being  the  mineral  waters,  with  which 
the  whole  neighborhood  abounds. 
There  are  hot  springs  and  cold  springs 
and  warm  springs,  all  varying  in  their 
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chemical  components,  all  pouring  out 
in  exbaustless  abundance  waters  which, 
from  Roman  times,  have  been  famous 
for  their  healing  and  recuperative 
powers. 

The  village  of  ContrexSville  is  one  of 
these  favored  spots;  from  June  to  Sep¬ 
tember  it  attracts  the  gouty  rich  from 
all  countries.  The  Shah  of  Persia,  a 
Russian  Princess  and  other  Royalties, 
have  been  amongst  this  year’s  guests, 
and  many  French  ladies,  as  remark¬ 
able  for  their  enormous  girth  as  for 
the  vivacity  of  their  conversation.  In 
the  height  of  the  season  the  population 
of  wealthy  invalids  overflows  perforce 
to  Martlgny  on  the  one  hand  and  to 
Vittel  on  the  other.  In  all  three  places 
the  same  regime  prevails  of  early 
hours,  spare  diet,  prescribed  exercise 
and  a  deluge  of  waters  within  and 
without,  mitigated  by  palatial  hotels, 
bands,  theatres  and  lovely  public  gar¬ 
dens. 

While  Contrex6ville  Is  taxing  its  re¬ 
sources  to  cajole  the  idle  and  corpulent 
rich  to  eat  less,  and  to  walk  more,  the 
neighboring  village  of  Mandres  is  in¬ 
tent  upon  a  task,  certainly  not  less 
worthy,  but  of  an  exactly  opposite  na¬ 
ture— to  get  the  overworked  and  under- 
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fed  slum-childreu  of  Paris  to  rest  quiet¬ 
ly  and  to  eat  all  that  can  be  crammed 
down  their  poor  little  throats.  It  must 
be  set  down  to  the  credit  account  of 
Dives  at  Contrex6ville,  that  the  scheme 
for  fattening  young  Lazarus  originated 
with  him. 

The  remarkable  work  of  the  School 
Colony  (Colonie  Scolaire)  at  Mandres- 
Bur-Vair  is  becoming  famous  through¬ 
out  France,  and  is  well  worthy  the  at¬ 
tention  of  those  interested  at  home  in 
the  various  plans  for  giving  a  country 
holiday  to  the  children  of  our  own 
large  towns. 

The  scheme  originated  with  Dr. 
Graux,  a  Paris  physician  of  wide  in¬ 
terests  and  cultured  taste,  who  is  one 
of  the  leading  doctors  practising  at 
ContrexSville  during  the  season;  he 
was  discussing  with  a  patient  of  bis  in 
1887  the  condition  of  the  children  in 
the  Paris  slums,  the  high  rate  of  mor¬ 
tality,  the  deterioration,  physical  and 
moral,  of  the  survivors,  the  anaemic 
condition  of  the  children  at  the  end  of 
the  school-year,  and  the  difficulty  of 
showing  them  a  simpler  and  happier 
mode  of  life  to  which  they  might  as¬ 
pire. 

The  question  was  practically  familiar 
to  both  the  friends,  as  Monsieur  Duval 
(an  engineer  and  machine-maker  by 
profession)  was  a  member  of  the  Muni¬ 
cipal  Council  of  one  of  the  poorest  and 
most  crowded  quarters  of  Paris,  known 
as  the  Xlth  Arrondissement,  and  the 
doctor  was  an  enthusiast  for  moral  and 
sanitary  reform. 

Dr.  Graux  suggested  an  entirely 
novel  idea,  that  a  Paris  municipality 
should  acquire  land  and  a  building  in 
a  country  district,  to  be  used  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  a  holiday  resort  for  the 
poorest  class  of  children  in  its  elemen¬ 
tary  schools.  He  also  pointed  out  that 
within  two  or  three  miles  of  Contrex6- 
ville  itself  there  was  a  site  and  a  build¬ 
ing  that  would  fulfil  all  the  desired 
conditions. 


On  a  bracing  hill-side  just  above  the 
village  of  Mandres  was  a  large  country 
house,  built  by  the  Marquis  de  Favin- 
court  in  the  seventeenth  century.  His 
successor  fied  amongst  the  crowd  of 
noble  imigris  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution.  The  estate  became  national 
property,  and  was  sold  to  the  peasants, 
who  cut  down  the  timber,  broke  up  the 
park,  and  converted  the  chateau  into 
barns  and  granaries;  but  it  bad  not 
suffered  much  and  was  then  for  sale. 

M.  Duval,  who  was  as  generous  and 
energetic  as  he  was  wealthy,  did  not 
wait  for  official  delays  or  even  to  con¬ 
sult  bis  colleagues  at  Paris  as  to  the 
practicability  of  the  scheme;  he  bought 
the  chateau  at  once,  with  enough  land 
round  it  for  large  gardens  and  recrea¬ 
tion  grounds.  Dr.  Graux  himself  su¬ 
perintended  the  planting  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  old  building  was  adapted 
to  its  new  uses,  and  largely  added  to; 
the  most  necessary  furniture  w^as  pur¬ 
chased,  and  M.  Duval  handed  the 
whole  thing  over  to  the  Calsse  d’Ecole 
of  the  Xlth  Arrondissement  of  Paris, 
ready  for  occupation.  Education,  and 
all  that  concerns  the  welfare  of  the 
scholars,  is  liberally  supported  by  the 
French  Republic,  and  the  gift  was  cor¬ 
dially  accepted. 

The  Xlth  Arrondissement  is  in  itself 
a  large  overcrowded  city  of  220,000 
inhabitaiiits,  chiefiy  of  the  working 
classes,  with  a  school-population  of 
20,000  children;  it  is  the  eastern  part 
of  central  Paris,  including  the  Place 
de  la  Rgpublique. 

In  the  summer  of  1889,  two  years 
from  the  first  discussion  of  the  project, 
the  School  Colony  of  Mandres  was  ac¬ 
tually  inaugurated  by  the  arrival  of 
the  first  trainfull  of  two  hundred  pale, 
weary  and  eager  little  boys. 

The  main  building  is  divided  up  into 
large  dormitories,  store-rooms,  and  a 
committee  room;  The  added  building 
contains  a  fine  refectory  with  kitchens, 
the  room  above  which  is  used  as  a 
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day-room,  with  a  small  library.  The  Mandres  crossing  the  train  by  the  way, 
refectory  opens  into  a  wide  glazed  ve-  bringing  a  fresh  party  down  from 
randah  giving  shelter  to  the  children  Paris. 

in  wet  weather,  and,  except  while  ac-  The  last  to  go  are  the  tlitt  of 
tually  eating  or  sleeping,  the  children  the  school  in  character  and  ability, 
live  out  of  doors.  The  one  instruction  those  who  have  distinguished  them- 
glven  to  the  teachers  in  charge  is  to  selves  at  the  summer  “concours,”  some 
keep  the  children  happy  and  amused  In  of  whom  will  not  return  to  school  any 
the  open  air.  The  only  task  insisted  more;  the  others  will  be  back  in  time 
upon  is  a  weekly  letter  to  the  parents,  for  the  re-opening  of  the  schools  on 
which  is  utilized  to  make  them  give  a  October  1. 

connected  account  of  what  they  are  Xo  dlflaculty  is  made  by  the  parents, 
seeing  and  doing.  who  are  only  too  delighted  with  the 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  more  intelll-  treat  given  to  the  children,  and  are  not 
gent  of  the  children  take  a  pleasure  in  put  to  any  other  expense  than  that  of 
writing  excellent  compositions  upon  the  sending  them  properly  clothed, 
various  incidents  of  their  stay;  they  When  the  names  are  settled  each 
collect  wild  flowers  and  insects  to  form  child  is  registered  under  a  number,  and 
a  small  local  museum.  One  boy  who  he  goes  off  to  the  Malrle  of  the  Arron- 
had  special  musical  ability,  was  al-  dissement  in  Paris,  where  four  hundred 
lowed  time  to  practise  his  violin,  and  strong  little  wooden  valises,  each  num- 
it  was  being  arranged  for  him  to  have  bered  and  with  its  own  key,  are  stored 
violin  lessons  in  Contrex6ville,  but  this  for  this  purpose.  Each  child  receives 
was  an  exception.  The  boys  make  a  valise  with  his  own  number  and  a 
their  own  beds,  while  a  staff  of  ser-  list  of  the  outflt  required.  A  dark  blue 
vants  is  kept  to  do  the  household  work,  cloth  cap  Is  presented  to  each  boy  and 
As  the  scheme  provides  that  1000  forms  a  distinguishing  mark.  The 
children,  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  boxes  are  returned  to  the  Mairie  the 
age,  shall  each  have  three  weeks’  resi-  next  day  ready  packed,  and  are  then 
dence  in  the  country,  the  summer  holi-  strongly  fastened  together  in  tens,  and 
days  of  two  months’  duration  do  not  sent  to  meet  the  children,  at  the  Gare 
afford  sufllcient  time.  In  the  month  of  de  I’Est.  The  journey  of  some  225 
May  the  holiday  children  are  selected  miles  takes  the  whole  day.  The  rail- 
by  a  committee  of  medical  men,  with  way  company  conveys  the  children  at 
the  advice  of  the  school  teachers,  and  the  military  rate  of  quarter  fare,  but 
the  first  batch  of  two  hundred  is  com-  will  not  send  them  by  express  train, 
posed  of  those  children  who  from  weak  They  assemble  at  the  station  at  nine 
health  or  dull  brains  are  making  the  in  the  morning,  and  reach  Contre.x6- 
least  progress  in  their  studies,  and  are  ville  at  half  past  five  in  the  afternoon, 
not  likely  to  distinguish  themselves  in  Here  the  tradesmen,  who  are  purvey- 
the  summer  examination  and  prize-glv-  ors  of  the  School  Colony,  undertake  to 
ing  at  the  end  of  July.  supply  carts  whenever  required  for  the 

A  month  of  their  school-time  is  there-  use  of  the  children.  Ten  of  these  long, 
fore  sacrificed  to  the  building  up  of  light  Lorraine  carts,  each  large  enough 
their  health  at  Mandres,  and  after  that  to  contain  twenty  children  and  a  teach- 
they  still  have  the  full  school  holiday  er,  are  waiting  at  the  station  to  con- 
on  their  return  to  their  parents.  AI-  vey  them  along  the  pretty  country 
ternate  batches  of  two  hundred  boys  roads,  through  the  avenues  of  poplars, 
and  two  hundred  girls  are  despatched  to  their  holiday-house, 
throughout  the  summer,  not  a  day  be-  Each  child  is  weighed  and  measured 
ing  lost,  the  children  returning  from  on  arrival  and  on  departure;  the  aver- 
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age  gain  fur  buys  is  two  kiiogrniutues  In  the  short  spac^e  of  tiirce  weeks  it 
<four  and  a  lialf  pounds),  and  for  giris  is  found  that  the  change  in  the  cliild’s 
one  to  one  and  n  half  (about  tliree  manners  is  ainiost  as  marked  as  in 
pounds).  Some  boys  have  gained  asj  ids  bodiiy  Jieaith.  Cieanly  habits  of 
much  as  eight  pounds  in  the  three  tliought  and  action,  perhaps  Idtherto 
weeks.  When  the  giris  are  given  some  unknown,  the  discipiine  of  good  man- 
form  of  the  gymnastic  exercises  now  ners  at  meais,  and  the  unseitlshness  in- 
conhned  to  the  boys,  their  increase  in  duced  by  the  common  life  of  a  well- 
weight  and  width  of  chest  may  per-  ordered  community,  tell  ui>on  the  char- 
haps  be  as  striking  as  is  already  the  acter  quickly  at  sucli  an  impression- 
case  with  the  boys.  able  age.  Something  practical  is  cffect- 

The  greatest  change  in  their  appear-  ed  in  comlmting  what  in  some  cases 
ance  is  wrought  during  the  first  elglit  are  InlieritcHl  tendencies  to  evil.  Th<‘ 
days  of  their  holiday;  the  skin  becomes  scowl  of  tlie  iiunted  animal  is  giving 
much  clearer,  and  the  wliule  aspect  of  way  to  tlie  natural  gaiety  of  childhood, 
the  children  is  brighter.  Life  whicli  and  this  applies  to  the  girls  quite  as 
has  been  an  anxious  fight  to  many  a  much  as  to  the  buys, 
little  street  Arab,  has  suddenly  become  The  girls  do  not  get  so  mucli  exercise 
u  tranquil  state,  sheltered  from  worry,  as  the  boys,  l)Ut  they  are  trained  in 
in  which  cruelty  and  hunger  are  un-  liousehold  matters,  cleanliness,  order 
unknown.  The  mere  quiet  and  silence  and  good  management.  A  little  girl  of 
of  the  country  have  a  soothing  intlu-  ten  years  old,  tlie  sixth  child  of  a  fam- 
ence,  greatly  aided  by  the  unwontediy  liy  in  the  Hue  St.  Maur,  wlio  marvelled 
generous  diet  and  kindly  surroundings,  at  all  she  saw,  seriously  undertook  on 
After  the  first  week  the  childreu  begin  lier  return  home  to  tench  lier  brothers 
to  put  on  fiesh  and  to  relish  the  change  and  sisters,  her  father  and  mother, 
of  food,  although  some,  accustomed  to  what  was  meant  by  order  and  cleauli- 
the  stimulant  of  black  coffee,  with  per-  ness;  how  to  sweep,  tidy,  dust,  to  fold 
haps  a  dash  of  rum  in  it,  despise  at  clothes,  and  how  to  wasli  with  plenty 
first  the  hot  morning  milk  which  they  of  water;  in  short  she  went  back  a 
say  is  only  fit  for  feeding  pigs;  but  model  little  housewife, 
when  once  they  have  taken  to  it,  tliey  Monsieur  J.  Comely,  a  well-known 
enjoy  it  and  thrive  upon  it.  French  writer,  published  an  account 

The  diet  Is  abundant  and  excellent;  in  the  Figaro  of  September  3,  1000,  of 
after  the  hot  milk  soup  in  the  morning  a  visit  he  had  paid  to  the  School  Col- 
there  is  a  substantial  mid-day  meal  of  ony  at  Mandres.  His  talk  with  the  in- 
stewed  meat  and  vegetables,  when  habitants  elicited  some  charming  an- 
each  child  has  before  him  his  tiny  hot-  swers;  a  boy  aged  ten,  who  came  of  a 
tie  of  red  wine;  a  bowl  of  milk  at  4  family  of  six  children,  said  that  they 
P.  M.,  and  a  supper  of  soup,  roast  lived  like  princes,  and  that  you  had 
meat,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  with  plenty  only  to  hold  up  your  hand  at  meals  to 
of  fine  white  bread  at  every  meal.  get  a  fresh  bit  of  bread;  another  was 

Baths  are  in  course  of  constmctlon  chiefly  impressed  with  the  extraordi- 
at  the  School  Colony  where  there  is  an  nary  fact  that  he  had  a  bed  all  to  hlm- 
abundant  supply  of  excellent  water;  in  self,  which  he  was  not  asked  to  share 
the  building  are  ample  lavatories,  and  with  any  other  soul, 
for  the  present  the  children  are  driven  The  chief  charm  of  the  holiday  for 
Into  Contrex6vllle  for  baths,  returning  the  town  children  consists  in  the  long 
in  tearing  spirits  flourishing  a  towel  ns  walks  In  the  beautiful  woods,  abound- 
n  flag.  ing  in  fern  and  heather.  The  teachers 
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take  out  one  hundred  boys  at  a  time 
and  show  them  the  HteniH,  roots,  leaves, 
and  flowers,  the  birds  and  the  beetles 
they  have  liitherto  only  seen  in  pic¬ 
tures  and  diagrams.  The  hay  and  the 
corn  harvest  and  all  agricultural  opera¬ 
tions  are  watched  with  Intense  inter¬ 
est.  Mandres  eminently  lends  itself  to 
Nature-study;  the  village  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  one  vast  farm-yard.  The 
houses  are  set  well  back  from  the 
street,  and  the  space  between  Is  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  woodstack  and  the  dung- 
heap. 

The  wood  is  brought  in  long,  narrow 
carts,  drawn  by  patient  oxen,  who 
come  lumbering  up  the  steep  streets; 
and  there  is  a  pleasant  sound  of  con¬ 
stant  sawing  and  chopping,  that  the 
logs  may  be  stored  up  for  the  winter 
under  the  big  arch,  which  is  the  cen¬ 
tral  feature  of  the  house. 

The  dunghills  are  alive  with  cocks 
crowing,  and  hens  scratching,  and  the 
women  calling  to  their  poultry  to  come 
and  be  fed. 

In  Contrex6vllle  it  is  true,  these  com¬ 
fortable  customs  are  ruthlessly  dis¬ 
turbed,  in  deference  to  the  strange 
prejudices  of  visitors;  before  the  bath¬ 
ing-season  begins  a  police  order  obliges 
each  householder  to  remove  his  dung¬ 
hill  from  before  his  door;  but  no  such 
troublesome  Innovation  disturbs  the 
peace  of  Mandres.  Horses,  bullocks 
and  poultry  live  in  the  street,  and  seem 
equally  happy  and  domesticated,  and 
before  sunset  It  is  a  charming  sight  to 
see  the  great  flocks  of  geese  returning 
to  the  village  in  charge  of  a  goose-herd 
with  red  cloth  streamers  to  his  long 
wand,  or  a  goose-girl  who  might  have 
come  straight  out  of  a  fairy-tale. 

The  children  must  have  wonderful 
stories  to  tell  on  their  return,  and  they 
receive  many  kindnesses.  The  Russian 
Princess  from  Contrexfivllle,  a  homely, 
motherly  flgure,  alighted  one  day  from 
a  motor-car,  with  a  packet  of  sweets 
for  every  child,  and  a  supply  of  hoops 


and  very  childish  picture-books.  A 
gymnastic  display  was  got  up  in  her 
honor,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  see  the 
accuracy  and  zeal  with  which  the  boys 
performed  their  exercises  among  the 
trees  of  the  orchard,  which  after  thir¬ 
teen  years’  growth  give  quite  a  respec¬ 
table  amount  of  shade. 

Their  instructor  was  a  man  of  re¬ 
markable  physique,  who,  being  at¬ 
tacked  with  consumption  as  a  lad,  and 
his  life  despaired  of,  was  himself  a 
wonderful  instance  of  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  scientific  training  tliat  lie 
imparts. 

The  sympathetic  interest  taken  by 
the  teachers  in  the  success  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  outing  is  very  noteworthy.  Be¬ 
sides  his  keep,  each  receives  the  trifiing 
honorarium  of  thirty  francs,  scarcely 
sufficient  to  pay  for  shoe-leather;  yet 
they  are  expected  never  to  lose  sight 
of  the  children  day  or  night,  nor  are 
the  children  ever  allowed  to  go  outside 
their  own  gates  unaccompanied.  All 
arc  lay  teachers;  no  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  is  given,  but  the  children  whose 
parents  desire  it  are  taken  to  the  par¬ 
ish  church,  which  is  just  outside  the 
School  Colony  gate. 

Many  Interesting  points  are  suggest¬ 
ed  by  a  comparison  between  the  Coun¬ 
try  Holiday  Movement  as  carried  <nrt 
in  London  and  In  Paris. 

In  London,  a  matter  of  national  im¬ 
portance  is  left  characteristically  to 
private  benevolence  only;  while  In 
Paris,  the  start  being  given  by  private 
generosity,  the  work  is  carried  on  by 
the  municipal  authority.  The  expense 
of  the  French  system  is  very  much 
greater;  the  total  cost  of  sending  1000 
children  into  the  country  for  three 
weeks  is  about  60,000  frs.  (£2400),  or 
60  frs.  (£2  8a.)  for  each  child,  this  iu- 
cludes  the  maintenance  of  the  hooae 
and  grounds,  the  railway  fares,  and  the 
care  and  supervision  of  the  children 
during  their  holiday.  In  England  10a. 
is  paid  for  the  keep  of  each  child  in 
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a  cottage-home  for  a  fortnight,  which 
scarcely  pays  the  cottager  unless  two 
or  three  are  taken  together;  the  par¬ 
ents  contribute  to  the  railway  fares, 
and  nothing  is  paid  for  supervision 
from  the  moment  when  the  child  has 
started  from  the  railway  station  in 
London. 

The  French  children  are  better  and 
more  scientifically  fed,  and  enjoy  a 
holiday  of  three  weeks  instead  of  two, 
and  above  all  they  are  assured  of  get¬ 
ting  it.  Any  falling  off  of  voluntary 
subscriptions  in  London,  or  such  a  ca¬ 
lamity  as  the  smallpox  outbreak,  which 
caused  many  guardians  last  summer  to 
warn  off  London  children  from  the  vil¬ 
lages  in  their  unions,  may  suddenly  de¬ 
prive  the  children  who  most  need  it 
of  any  country  holiday  at  all. 

The  French  realize  more  readily  than 
we  do  what  an  admirable  national  in¬ 
vestment  is  the  spending  of  money  for 
the  health  and  the  education  of  the 
children,  who  are  the  only  true  wealth 
of  a  State. 

But  with  all  its  limitations  and  its 
haphazard  working  our  country  holi¬ 
day  at  the  best  has  charms  and  ad¬ 
vantages  of  its  own.  London  children, 
who  are  affectionately  welcomed  by 
the  country  secretary,  generally  a  lady, 
and  put  into  suitable  homes,  are  intro¬ 
duced  into  quite  a  new  world,  make 
fresh,  often  lasting,  friendships,  and 
experience  for  themselves  both  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  the  drawbacks  of  coun¬ 
try  life.  They  take  their  share  in  the 
village  interests,  challenge  the  country 
boys  to  cricket,  and  generally  beat 
them,  and  if  a  few  apples  are  stolen 
and  some  rabbits  and  squirrels  have  a 
bad  time  of  it,  the  Independent  life 
that  our  boys  lead  affords  a  valuable 
training  of  character. 

They  are  trusted,  and  are  usually 


worthy  of  trust.  They  swarm  into  the 
hayfields  and  ride  in  the  waggons  and 
are  treated  everywhere  with  good-na¬ 
tured  tolerance,  and  are  allowed  to  try 
their  hands  at  all  sorts  of  occupation. 

Manners  observed  are  quoted  nt 
home.  “Mother,”  said  a  little  girl,  “our 
young  lady  calls  Lady  V.  ‘Mother’  in 
speaking  to  us,  same  as  if  she  was  any 
one  else.”  “  ’Course  she  does,”  replied 
the  mother,  rather  missing  the  point; 
“it’s  only  washerwomen  nowadays  as 
says  ‘Ma.’  ” 

Boys  and  girls  leave  laden  with  gifts 
of  fiowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables, 
which,  with  the  characteristic  generos¬ 
ity  of  the  poor,  the  cottage-mothers 
often  send  back  to  the  unknown  moth¬ 
ers  in  London.  Many  a  boy  after  he 
has  gone  to  work  in  succeeding  years 
has  returned  to  the  same  kind  hearth 
when  a  rare  holiday  has  given  him  a 
day  out  of  town;  in  some  cases  the 
parents  of  a  delicate  child  have  board¬ 
ed  him  out  for  several  months  or  even 
years  in  the  village  where  his  country 
holiday  was  spent,  and  under  these 
conditions  children  of  younger  age  can 
be  sent  to  an  experienced  cottage- 
mother  than  are  dealt  with  in  France. 

Such  spontaneous  and  valuable 
friendships  are  impossible  under  the 
French  system.  The  boys  are  always 
treated  as  children;  no  surreptitious 
knife  or  ball  drops  out  of  a  trouser- 
pocket;  work  and  play  are  alike  regu¬ 
lated;  the  School  Colony  is  entirely 
self-contained,  and  enters  into  no  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  village  community. 

Much  of  the  contrast  has  deep  root 
in  the  different  habits  of  the  two  na¬ 
tions;  but  an  English  observer  has 
something  to  learn  from  the  generous 
endowment  and  scientific  organization 
of  the  children’s  country  holiday  in 
France. 
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The  vicissitudes  of  second-hand  books 
are  a  fascinating  study.  It  has  often 
been  written  upon,  but  new  instances 
of  the  ups  and  downs  of  old  volumes 
are  continually  turning  up. 

There  are  many  stories  of  old  and 
rare  volumes,  and  Mr.  Salkeld  of 
Clapham  Road  tells  some  which  will 
bear  repeating. 

When  looking  over  an  old  book-stall 
at  Newcastle  he  espied  a  dumpy  small 
quarto  volume.  He  asked  the  price. 
“Half-a-crown,”  was  the  answer.  He 
paid  the  money,  and  tucking  it  under 
his  arm  he  went  across  to  one  of  the 
best  second-hand  booksellers  in  the 
town.  Showing  him  the  book  he  asked 
him  what  he  thought  of  it.  He  looked 
at  it  and  said  he  did  not  think  much. 
Mr.  Salkeld  turned  to  a  pamphlet  con¬ 
tained  in  it:  Daybreak  among  the  In¬ 
dians.  “What  do  you  think  of  that?” 
Then  he  turned  to  another,  The  Trial 
of  the  Witches,  printed  in  Boston.  “And 
of  that?”  And  then  over  to  a  third 
early  American  pamphlet. 

“Where  did  you  pick  that  up?”  asked 
the  bookseller,  seeing  he  had  got  a 
prize. 

“Of  our  old  friend  in  the  market.” 

“I  don’t  believe  it,  for  I  have  looked 
at  his  books  every  day,"  said  the  old 
Jew,  for  such  he  was. 

“Well,  let  us  go  over  to.  him,”  said 
Mr.  Salkeld.  They  went  over.  “Do 
you  know  that?”  he  asked,  showing 
him  the  volume. 

“Yes,  I  have  taken  it  in  and  out  for 
two  years,  and  no  one  ever  asked  me 
the  price  before.” 

The  first-named  pamphlet  was  sold 
for  £4  4«.,  the  second  for  £10,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  volume  for  about 
£6. 

Such  a  find  is  the  ambition  of  those 
who  dally  frequent  the  old  book-stalls. 


but  such  a  case  does  not  happen  every 
day. 

Some  years  ago  this  bookseller  was 
commissioned  by  an  Austrian  library 
to  purchase  a  book  bearing  upon  the 
family  history  of  the  Emperor  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  which  was  to  be  sold  by  auction. 
They  put  a  limit  of  £50  which  they 
subsequently  raised  to  £100,  and  just 
before  the  sale  they  bade  him  buy  it 
at  any  price.  The  day  of  the  sale  came, 
the  lot  was  put  up,  Mr.  Salkeld  made 
a  bid  of  one  shilling,  and  for  a  shilling 
it  was  knocked  down  to  him!  “How 
was  this?”  I  asked.  There  had  been 
a  dispute  about  the  lot  before,  two  bid¬ 
ders  both  claimed, to  have  bought  it; 
and  it  was  while  almost  all  the  tongues 
were  wagging  over  this  little  episode 
that  this  valuable  book  was  sold  by 
public  auction  for  twelve  pence. 

“You  did  not  get  much  commission 
out  of  that,”  I  said  tentatively.  He 
smiled  and  intimated  that  the  pur¬ 
chasers  made  it  well  worth  his  while. 

The  world  is  his  who  waits.  This  is 
true  for  the  bookseller  as  for  others. 
Two  or  three  copies  of  the  account  of 
the  Jubilee  of  George  III.  fell  Into  Mr. 
Salkeld’s  hands.  They  were  put  into 
a  catalogue  at  2s.  6d.  each,  but  they 
did  not  go.  Time  slipped  along,  the 
Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria  was  at  hand. 
He  put  them  in  again,  this  time  at  a 
guinea  apiece,  and  at  that  price  they 
went. 

Books  and  pamphlets  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  were  the  rage  at  one 
lime,  and  Mr.  Salkeld  bought  up  these 
books  largely.  The  rage  suddenly  sub¬ 
sided  and  he  found  his  shelves  loaded 
with  these  books,  but  curiously  enough 
the  fashion  for  them  revived,  especial¬ 
ly  among  Americans,  and  he  sold  off 
many  pounds’  worth  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand. 
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The  risks  that  books  run  may  be 
seen  by  the  following  examples.  A 
valuable  volume— first  edition  of  Sir  J. 
Elliott’s  The  Oovernor~a  small  octavo 
book,  had  been  brought  out  for  a  cus¬ 
tomer  to  inspect.  Though  containing 
the  autograph  of  Lord  Cecil  of  Eliza¬ 
bethan  fame  it  was  not  sold.  Some 
days  afterwards  Mr.  Salkeld  was  look¬ 
ing  over  the  boxes  of  old  books  outside 
bis  shop,  when  lo!  in  a  sixpenny  box 
he  spied  the  precious  volume.  For 
some  days  it  had  been  picked  up  and 
put  down  again,  and  all  the  while  the 
handlers  of  the  same  unwittingly 
missed  the  opportunity  of  getting  for 
twenty-four  farthings  what  afterwards 
went  for  £4.  It  had  probably  been 
carelessly  laid  on  a  sixpenny  heap,  and 
so  was  taken  out  with  the  lot. 

Another  valuable  book  did  not  fare 
so  well.  It  was  Chapman’s  translation 
of  Homer’s  Iliad.  It  was  taken  up 
from  a  pile  by  a  customer,  and  £5  was 
its  price,  but  it  was  not  sold.  A  day 
or  so  after  Mr.  Salkeld  thought  he 
would  have  a  look  at  It,  but  it  was  not 
to  be  found.  Since  it  had  been  brought 
Tbe  Leisure  Hour. 


out  a  lot  of  rubbish  had  been  sent  off 
to  the  mill  to  be  destroyed.  The  cover 
and  title  being  discovered,  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  it  had  gone  off  with  the 
waste.  A  messenger  was  sent  off  at 
once  to  the  office  of  the  millowners, 
and  obtained  an  order  to  search  the 
sacks  which  had  been  sent.  On  his 
arrival  he  was  told  that  some  of  tbe 
books  bad  been  turned  into  pulp,  but 
he  might  look  at  the  rest.  With  heavy 
heart  and  anxious  eyes  be  began  tbe 
search.  One  and  another  book  was 
turned  over.  At  last— could  it  be?  Yes, 
there  was  the  wandering  Chapman,  in 
a  sad  plight,  but  whole  in  its  text.  It 
was  brought  home  and  had  to  be  sold 
for  £4,  though  eventually  it  fetched  a 
good  deal  more  when  done  up. 

The  gentleman  who*  had  inspected 
tbe  book  bad  laid  it  down  on  the  heap 
of  rubbish  which  was  Immediately 
carted  away,  and  but  for  the  happy  de¬ 
sire  to  have  a  look  at  the  volume  and 
tbe  prompt  search  for  it,  in  an  hour  or 
two  it  would  have  been  reduced  to 
pulp,  worth  few  pence  a  pound. 

J.  P.  Hobson. 


DELHI. 

1867-1903. 

Think  of  all  the  genius  and  bravery  buried  here!— Lord  Lawrence. 

God  painted  here  on  a  day  gone  by 
One  of  His  fiaming  battle  scenes 
(Look  at  these  stones:  they  have  echoed  the  cry 
Of  death,  red  death  to  the  Nazarenes). 

A  morning  white  as  tbe  soul  of  a  maid 
With  starbeams  fainting  in  sapphire  mists: 

Never  was  Heaven  so  fair  arrayed 
For  the  clash  and  shock  of  the  reeling  lists. 

And  never  the  earth  breathed  rarer  spell 
Than  the  day  when  the  House  of  Tlmour  fell. 

There  on  the  Ridge  where  the  rain  had  poured. 

Where  tbe  sun  bad  scorched  and  the  wounded  died. 


Delhi. 
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They  clung  to  the  hilt  of  their  splintered  sword 
And  the  last  brave  shred  of  their  English  pride:— 
Stormed  and  stung  at  their  furious  post, 

There  in  the  open  field  they  flew 
In  the  face  of  the  numberless  rebel  host 
The  Flag  that  tells  what  the  English  do, — 

Lean  and  stricken  and  dying  each  day, 

But  keeping  a  mutinous  world  at  bay. 

So,  held  in  the  grip  of  Nicholson’s  hand. 

And  fed  from  afar  by  Lawrence’s  brain. 

Long  on  the  Ridge  had  that  gaunt-eyed  band 
Guarded  their  perilous  Flag  from  stain. 

Held  their  own  and  harried  their  foes 
And  shaken  the  old  king’s  guilty  halls 
Where  the  milk-white  tow’rs  of  the  city  rose 
And  the  river  swerved  from  the  flaming  walls. 

Long  had  they  clung  to  the  Ridge— to-night 
They  set  their  teeth  for  the  last  fierce  fight. 

The  lanterns  shone  on  the  priest  who  gave 
An  old  man’s  blessing,  an  old  man’s  prayer: 

The  starshine  shivered  from  Jumna’s  wave, 

The  heat  came  up  on  the  clammy  air: 

Jingle  of  steel,  and  a  muflaed  word 
As  the  dark  forms  loomed  thro’  the  misty  light. 

Mustering  there,  with  their  spirits  stirred 
By  Nahum’s  curse,*  for  the  desperate  fight; 

And  over  the  host  and  its  white-robed  priest 
God’s  Hand  of  blessing  rose  in  the  East. 

Thunder  of  cannon— a  long  fierce  pause: 

Thunder  of  cannon— the  city  wakes: 

The  crouching  lion  unlocks  his  claws. 

He  bares  his  teeth,— and  the  morning  breaks; 

A  rebel  world  in  those  guarded  walls. 

And  a  thousand  yards  of  death  before. 

But  Nicholson’s  hand  is  up.— he  calls, 

And  they  rush  from  the  Ridge  with  a  roar. 

Men  who  are  wasted  and  men  who  are  worn. 

In  the  languorous  hush  of  an  Eastern  mom. 

From  the  Ridge  they  held  to  the  City  walls 
Spirting  flame  and  writhing  in  smoke. 

Thro’  the  gates  that  crashed  like  a  tree  when  It  falls,  , 
Into  the  stifling  lanes  they  broke,— 

*  The  chaplain  of  the  forces  records  that  in  not  a  few  of  the  tents  the  service  for  the  day 
was  read  before  the  men  went  out  into  the  darkness  to  join  the  columns.  The  lesson  for  the 
day,  as  It  happened,  was  Nahum  ill.,  and  the  opening  verse  runs,  “Woe  to  the  bloody  cityl 
It  is  full  of  lies  and  robbery.  .  .  .  Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts." 
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Roof  and  window,  tower  and  dome 
Sputtered  with  fire  and  crackled  with  heat, 
Cannon  mouthing  their  monstrous  foam 
Thundered  and  rocked  the  dripping  street: 
“Death  to  the  Nazarenes!”— and  high 
The  great  sun  swam  in  the  glowing  sky. 

Ah,  look  at  this  lane  whose  ribands  tell 
Of  peace  and  loyalty,  faith  and  love,— 

It  was  hung  that  day  with  the  flames  of  hell. 
And  devils  raved  on  the  roofs  above: 

Ten  yards  wide!— and  from  arch  and  sill, 

From  mosque  and  temple,  buttress  and  wall, 
The  bullets  shrieking  their  murderous  will 
Splashed  at  the  columns  that  would  not  fall 
And  fronting  the  British,  spent  and  maimed 
The  blood-red  bastion  bellowed  and  flamed. 


Hardly  the  tongue  of  man  shall  tell 
The  valor  spent  in  that  reeking  lane; 

But  enough,  they  say,  that  the  city  fell, 

The  end  is  there,  what  matter  the  pain? 

The  end  is  there,  and  a  few  can  speak 
Of  the  work  they  did  that  shimmering  mom, 
Briton  and  Goorkha  and  constant  Sikh, 

When  the  last  Mogul  from  his  lair  was  tom; 
And  to-day  the  maidens  may  dance  and  sing 
For  the  peace  of  their  lord,  the  Emperor-King. 

This  is  not  a  tale  ot  the  long  ago,— 

And  the  princes  come  In  their  pomp  and  power, 
To  bow  at  the  throne,  while  the  trumpets  blow 
And  the  great  Flag  tugs  at  that  golden  tower. 
Friendship,  honor,  and  peace  this  day. 

Music  and  banners  for  mosque  and  bridge. 
Laughter  and  dancing,  and  far  away 
The  smile  of  God  on  the  crouching  Ridge, 

As  He  smiled  that  mom  when  the  races  locked, 
And  the  walls  of  the  city  quivered  and  rocked. 

Delhi  for  f6te  and  Delhi  for  flght; 

As  you  shout  for  your  Emperor-King, 

Remember  that  dawn  of  a  whispering  night 
When  they  crouched  on  the  Ridge  for  a  spring. 
For  never  had  India  shone  this  day 
Like  a  Jewel  tossed  on  the  silk  she  spins. 

If  the  men  on  the  Ridge  bad  fallen  away. 

Or  fought  with  the  heart  that  never  wins— 
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Delhi  was  India  that  morn  of  strife. 

And  the  Empire  hung  on  the  Ridge  for  life. 


The  moon  that  rises  from  Ramazan 
Brings  sweetness  into  the  melting  skies; 

Gold  are  the  winds  of  Id  that  fan 
The  slumbering  trees  where  Nicholson  lies. 

And  far  away,  like  a  prophet’s  dream, 

In  the  plain  that  swoons  from  the  city  gates 
You  can  see  the  tremulous  dash  and  gleam 
Of  the  strong  White  King’s  rejoicing  States,— 

Is  it  a  folly  my  thoughts  suppose. 

That  the  great  God  knew,  and  Nlchol  son  knows? 

Harold  BegMe. 


The  OorabUl  hfacatlne. 


THE  UNREST  OF  EURIPIDES.* 


Prof.  Murray  is  one  of  those  rare 
classical  scholars  who  add  to  their  pro¬ 
fessional  erudition  a  fine  and  ardent 
sense  of  things  literary.  This  double 
quality  marks  every  page  of  his  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  series  of  volumes  on 
“The  Athenian  Drama.’’  It  is  a  book 
which  should  appeal  to  readers  of  all 
types  and  of  every  grade  of  attain¬ 
ment;  charming  in  outward  form,  with 
its  delightful  illustrations  from  Greek 
vases;  and  singularly  complete  and  sat¬ 
isfying  in  its  union  of  great  critical  in¬ 
sight  with  exceptional  felicity  in  the 
dlflicult  art  of  verse  translation.  With 
the  possible  exception  of  Browning’s 
“Balaustion’s  Adventure’’  and  “Aris¬ 
tophanes’  Apology,”  we  know  of  no 
work  which  brings  the  English  reader 
more  closely  into  touch  with  fifth-cen¬ 
tury  Athens  and  witbi  the  spiritual  is¬ 
sues  which  were  then  swaying  the 
minds  of  men  so  different  and  yet  so 
strangely  akin  as  Aristophanes  and 
Euripides.  Out  of  the  material  avail¬ 
able  for  bis  purpose.  Prof.  Murray  has 

•"Eurplldes,”  Taanslated  by  Gilbert  Murray. 
(George  Allen.) 


chosen,  firstly,  the  “Hippolytus”  and 
the  “Bacchae,”  to  the  latter  of  which, 
in  particular,  he  devotes  his  introduc¬ 
tory  essay;  secondly,  the  “Frogs”  of 
Aristophanes,  “the  chief  ancient  criti¬ 
cism  of  Euripides,  a  satire  penetrating, 
brilliant,  and,  though  preposterously 
unfair,  still  exceedingly  helpful”;  and, 
thirdly,  a  certain  number  of  the  lost 
plays,  the  outlines  of  which  he  endeav¬ 
ors  to  trace  from  such  notices  and 
fragments  of  them  as  survive. 

The  “Hippolytus”  is,  of  course,  one 
of  Euripides’  earlier  plays,  written  in 
the  first  eager  days  of  the  Athenian 
hegemony,  when  all  the  world  seemed 
breaking  into  fiower  together,  before 
the  bitterness  and  the  disillusion  came. 
It  tells  how  Hippolytus  served  the  aus¬ 
tere  wood  goddess  Artemis,  and  neg¬ 
lected  Aphrodite,  and  how  Aphrodite 
would  be  revenged,  and  through  her 
might  made  Phaedra  a  fiaming  sword 
and  brought  Hippolytus  to  ruin.  It 
would  not  be  from  Euripides  if  it  had 
not  its  irony  and  its  questioning  of  es¬ 
tablished  things;  but  in  the  main  it  is 
marked  by  the  serene  beauty  of  all  the 
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earlier  plays.  The  quality  of  Phaedra’s 
love,  as  Prof.  Murray  notes,  “apart 
from  its  circumstances,  is  entirely  fra¬ 
grant  and  clear.”  And,  from  beginning 
to  end,  the  piece  Is  full  of  exquisite 
poetry,  Hlppolytus  enters  with  a  prayer 
to  his  mistress:— 

To  thee  this  wreathed  garland,  from  a 
green 

And  virgin  meadow  bear  I,  O  my 
Queen, 

Where  never  shepherd  leads  his  graz¬ 
ing  ewes 

Nor  scythe  has  touched.  Only  the  river 
dews 

Gleam,  and  the  spring  bee  sings,  and 
in  the  glade 

Hath  Solitude  her  mystic  garden  made. 

From  the  choruses  we  select  that 
which  is  sung  at  the  crisis  of  the  play, 
while  the  poor  love-distraught  Phaedra 
Is  setting  her  white  neck  to  the  “noose 
of  death”  behind  the  stage.  The  pas¬ 
toral  aspiration  comes  as  an  Interlude 
between  two  passion-flecked  scenes:— 

Could  I  take  me  to  some  cavern  for 
mine  hiding. 

In  the  hill-tops  where  the  Sun  scarce 
hath  trod; 

Or  a  cloud  make  the  home  of  mine 
abiding. 

As  a  bird  among  the  bird-droves  of 

God! 

Could  I  wing  me  to  my  rest  amid 
the  roar 

Of  the  deep  Adriatic  on  the  shore. 
Where  the  water  of  Eridanus  is  clear. 

And  Phagthon’s  sad  sisters  by  his 
grave 

Weep  into  the  river,  and  each  tear 

Gleams,  a  drop  of  amber,  in  the 
wave. 

To  the  strand  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
Sunset, 

The  Apple-tree,  the  singing  and  the 
gold; 

Where  the  mariner  must  stay  him  from 
his  onset. 

And  the  red  wave  Is  tranquil  as  of 
old; 

Yea,  beyond  that  Pillar  of  the  End 

That  Atlas  guardeth,  would  I  wend; 


Where  a  voice  of  living  waters  never 
ceaseth 

In  God’s  quiet  garden  by  the  sea. 
And  Earth,  the  ancient  life-giver,  iu- 
creaseth 

Joy  among  the  meadows,  like  a  tree. 

Half  a  century  elapsed  between  “Hip- 
polytus”  and  the  “Bacchae.”  In  the 
interval  the  tragedy  of  Athens  had 
been  played.  All  the  high  hopes  had 
faded.  Hegemony  had  degenerated  in¬ 
to  empire.  And  then  came  the  war, 
with  its  pitiful  relaxation  of  moral 
and  intellectual  flbre.  Athens,  once 
“farther  removed  from  primitive  sav¬ 
agery”  than  any  other  people,  had 
learnt  from  Cleon  not  to"  be  “misled 
by  the  three  most  deadly  enemies  of 
empire.  Pity  and  Eloquent  Sentiments, 
and  the  Generosity'  of  Strength.”  Eu¬ 
ripides  himself  had  incurred  the  dis¬ 
like  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  had 
had  to  leave  Athens,  under  circum¬ 
stances  unknown  to  us,  “because  of 
the  malicious  exultation  over  him  of 
nearly  all  the  city.”  He  fled  to  Mace¬ 
donia,  and  dwelt  on  the  wild  northern 
slopes  of  Olympus:— 

In  the  elm-woods  and  the  oaken. 

There  where  Orpheus  harped  of  old. 
And  the  trees  awoke  and  knew  him. 
And  the  wild  things  gathered  to  him. 
As  he  sang  amid  the  broken 
Glens  bis  music  manifold. 

Here  he  wrote  the  “Bacchae,”  which 
was  produced,  not  quite  flnished.  after 
his  death.  It  is  a  story  of  how'  a  god 
came  to  his  own  and  his  own  received 
him  not.  The  god  was  Dionysus: — 

A  man  of  charm  and  spell,  from  Lyd¬ 
ian  seas, 

A  bead  all  gold  and  cloudy  fragrancies, 
A  wine-red  cheek,  and  eyes  that  hold 
the  light 

Of  the  very  Cyprian! 

Having  won  all  the  East  to  his  wor¬ 
ship,  he  set  his  foot  in  Thebes,  the 
home  of  his  mother  Semele.  And  all 
the  women,  led  by  Agave,  sister  of 
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Semele,  and  mother  of  the  King  Pen- 
theus,  followed  him  in  his  wild  rites 
upon  the  hills.  Even  the  ancient  Cad¬ 
mus  and  Teiresias  took  the  thyrsus  in 
their  hands  and  set  the  ivy-wreath  up¬ 
on  their  heads.  Here  is  a  chant  of  the 
Bacchanal  maidens:— 

Where  is  the  Home  for  me? 

O  Cyprus,  set  in  the  sea, 
Aphrodite’s  home  In  the  soft  sea-foam. 

Would  I  could  wend  to  thee; 

Where  the  wings  of  the  Loves  are 
furled. 

And  faint  the  heart  of  the  world. 

Aye,  or  to  Paphos’  isle. 

Where  the  rainless  meadows  smile 
With  riches  rolled  From  the  hundred¬ 
fold 

Mouths  of  the  far-off  Nile, 
Streaming  beneath  the  waves 
To  the  roots  of  the  sea-ward  caves. 

But  a  better  land  is  there 

Where  Olympus  cleaves  the  air. 
The  high  still  dell  Where  the  Muses 
dwell. 

Fairest  of  all  things  fair! 

O  there  is  Grace,  and  there  is  the 
Heart’s  Desire, 

And  peace  to  adore  thee,  thou  Spirit 
of  Guiding  Fire! 

Only  King  Pentheus  will  not  hear;  and 
calls  the  stranger  before  him,  and  lays 
gyves  upon  him.  And  the  god  sends 
a  frenzy  upon  Pentheus,  and  leads  him 
to  spy  out  the  revels  on  Cithaeron,  and 
there  at  the  bidding  of  Dionysus  he  is 
taken  by  the  inspired  women  and  torn 
limb  from  limb.  In  one  of  the  best 
critical  essays  known  to  us.  Prof. 
Murray  endeavors  to  elucidate  the 
bearings  of  Euripides’  thought  in  this 
diflScult  and  enigmatic  play.  In  one  of 
its  aspects  it  is  clearly  like  much  that 
he  wrote,  an  Impeachment  of  the  di¬ 
vinity. 

The  sympathy  of  the  audience  is  with 
Dionysus  while  he  is  persecuted; 
doubtful  while  he  Is  just  taking  his 
vengeance;  utterly  against  him  at  the 


end  of  the  play.  .  .  .  The  most  signifi¬ 
cant  point  against  Dionysus  is  its 
change  of  tone— the  conversion,  one 
might  almost  call  it,  of  bis  own  in¬ 
spired  “Wild  Beasts,’’  the  Chorus  of 
Asiatic  Bacchanais,  after  the  return  of 
Agflve  with  her  son’s  severed  bead. 
The  change  is  clearly  visible  in  that 
marvellous  scene  itself.  It  is  empha¬ 
sized  in  the  sequel.  Those  wild  sing¬ 
ers,  who  raged  so  loudly  in  praise  of 
the  god’s  vengeance  before  they  saw 
what  it  was,  fall,  when  once  they  have 
seen  it,  into  dead  silence.  .  .  .  And 
they  go  off  at  the  end  with  no  remark, 
good  or  evil,  about  their  triumphant 
and  hateful  Dionysus,  uttering  only 
those  lines  of  brooding  resignation 
with  which  Euripides  closed  so  many 
of  his  tragedies. 

On  the  other  band,  there  is  equaliy 
ciear  in  the  play  an  attempt  to  find 
e.vpression  in  the  symbols  and  utter¬ 
ances  of  the  Dlonysus-worship  for  cer¬ 
tain  aspirations  and  Ideals,  which  had 
come,  at  the  gray  end  of  his  vexed 
life,  to  be  Euripides’  own.  In  the  cool 
of  the  hills,  away  from  the  bad  dream 
of  a  disillusioned  Athens,  he  had 
grown,  as  the  whole  of  Greek  thought 
shortly  after  him  was  to  grow,  to  look 
for  glimpses  of  the  joy  and  truth  of 
life,  not  in  the  wisdom  of  civilization, 
but  in  the  content  of  a  soul  which  has 
accepted  the  harmony  of  nature,  and 
holds  the  key  to  some  of  her  intima¬ 
cies. 

Knowledge,  we  are  not  foes! 

I  seek  thee  diligently: 

But  the  world  with  a  great  wind 
blows. 

Shining,  and  not  from  thee; 

Blowing  to  beautiful  things. 

On  amid  dark  and  light. 

Till  Life  through  the  trammellings 

Of  Laws  that  are  not  the  Right, 
Breaks,  clean  and  pure,  and  sings 

Glory  to  God  in  the  height!  • 

The  quotations  which  we  have  given 
will  serve  to  show  the  quality  of  Prof. 
Murray’s  translation.  It  seems  to  us 
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very  remarkable  indeed.  He  is  one  of 
the  very  few  translators  whose  work 
gives  the  effect,  not  of  a  translation 
at  all,  but  of  a  substantive  poem.  More 
than  adequate  in  the  dialogue,  he  rises 
at  times  in  the  lyrics  to  heights  of 
quite  extraordinary  felicity.  We  do 
not  believe  that  he  has  ever  published 
a  volume  of  poems,  but  it  is  impossible 
that  he  should  have  none  of  his  own 
to  give  us.  As  a  translator,  his  method 
Is  audacious,  and  fully  justifies  itself 
by  its  success.  First,  he  tells  us,  came 
“close  study  of  the  letter,  and  careful 
tracking  of  the  spirit  by  means  of  its 
subtleties.”  This  took  shape  in  trans¬ 
lations  or  paraphrases  made  for  lecture 
use,  which  were  “prose,  stilted  and 
long-winded  prose,  and  the  original  is 
gleaming  poetry.”  Then  comes  the  sec¬ 
ond  part  of  the  task.  “The  ground¬ 
work  of  careful  translation  once  laid, 
I  have  thought  no  more  about  anything 
but  the  poetry.”  The  course  has  its 
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pitfalls,  and  Prof.  Murray  fears  that 
many  scholars  will  think  that  he  has 
made  Euripides  too  “modern.” 

My  answer  is  that,  if  in  a  matter  of 
scholarship,  it  is  well  to  be  “safe”  or 
even  to  “hedge,”  in  a  matter  of  Art 
any  such  cowardice  is  fatal.  I  have 
in  my  own  mind  a  fairly  clear  concep¬ 
tion  of  what  I  take  to  be  the  spirit  of 
Euripides,  and  I  have  kept  my  hands 
very  free  in  trying  to  get  over  it. 

We  should  add  that  the  one  thing 
which  has  been  most  effectually  borne 
in  upon  our  minds  in  reading  this  book 
is  that  Euripides  precisely  is  “mod¬ 
ern.”  After  all,  the  world  has  not 
moved  very  much,  in  essentials,  since 
the  fifth  century  B.C.  We  have  the 
electric  light,  and  we  can  no  longer 
paint  vases.  But  those  are  details,  and 
the  problems  and  the  unrest  of  Euripi¬ 
des  are  still  our  problems  and  our  un¬ 
rest. 
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I  am  full  of  problems.  Last  Sunday 
afternoon  there  were  most  certainly 
eight  of  them  in  that  wooden  box  un¬ 
der  the  yew  hedge,  and  now  there  are 
but  two;  and  yet  no  human  hand  has 
touched  bowl  or  jack  in  the  interval. 
Six  days  have  passed  since  then  and 
with  each  day,  or  anyhow  for  each,  has 
disappeared  one  round  playtliing.  It  is 
just  so  restful  and  sufficient  an  en¬ 
quiry  as  is  suited  to  the  afternoon  of 
a  Sunday  in  July  and  to  Lady  Maud’s 
Walk.  Let  me  smoke  a  cigarette  while 
I  think  it  out.  The  one  great  objection 
to  perfect  comfort  is  that  one  has  to 
move  when  one  wants  to  do  anything, 
and  a  man  recumbent  on  man.v  cush¬ 
ions  has  much  difficulty  in  finding  his 


matches.  Ah.  here  they  are,  and  now 
to  thinking  again. 

What  was  I  thinking  about?  How 
odd  it  is  that  I  never  can  remember 
anything  in  the  country.  Oh  yes.  it 
was  the  bowls.  They  have  certainly 
disappeared,  and  as  certainly  I  have 
not  moved  them,  nor  has  anyone  else. 
It  seems  almost  as  though  they  have 
been  spirited  away.  Can  Lady  Maud 
have  taken  them,  and  if  so  what  can 
she  have  wanted  with  them?  It  must 
be  five  centuries  since  her  fair  brow 
was  wrinkled  over  the  problem,  still 
unsolved  by  her  sex,  as  to  what  bias 
is  and  how  you  obtain  the  benefit  of 
it.  I  don’t  know  either,  but  then  I  am 
a  dweller  in  cities  and  cannot  be  ex- 
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pected  to  know  about  rural  pastimes. 
If  I  lived  permanently  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  a  bowling-green  I  think  I 
would  try  to  find  out.  I  dare  say  lam 
perpetrating  a  historical  crime  in  men¬ 
tioning  Lady  Maud  and  bowls  in  the 
same  breath.  Were  they  invented  in 
her  day?  How  helpless  a  creature  is 
man  without  bis  books!  But  they  must 
have  been,  for  what  is  it  the  King  of 
Hungary  says  when  he  is  devising 
schemes  for  bis  daughter’s  amuse¬ 
ment? 

An  hundred  knigbtes,  truly  tolde, 
Shall  play  with  bowles  in  alayes  colde. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  Lady  Maud 
knows  a  bowl  when  she  sees  it;  she 
may  not  have  had  actual  experience 
of  one.  Perhaps,  poor  unquiet  lady, 
she  took  them  to  be  skulls,  relics  of 
the  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet,  a 
mistake  natural  enough  for  a  lady  long 
dead  and  probably  unlearned  in  anat¬ 
omy,  and,  if  it  were  not  Sunday,  I 
would  almost  say  permissible  when  I 
consider  the  descendants  of  the  rude 
foiefathers  and  the  seeming  texture  of 
their  heads.  If  that  was  her  thought 
it  was  but  becoming  in  her  to  grieve 
over  their  unburied  state  and  to  carry 
them  over  to  the  churcliyard  without 
the  garden,  there  to  repose  decently  in 
some  hollow  tomb.  Truly  comfort  is  a 
great  stimulus  to  unprejudiced  thought; 
lam  able  to  look  at  a  question  from 
all  sides  to-day,  and  on  further  con¬ 
sideration  I  see  that  I  am  doing  Lady 
Maud  a  great  injustice  in  imputing 
to  her  ignorance  of  skulls.  No  doubt 
she  saw  plenty  of  them;  she  lived 
in  the  good  old  times  when  skele¬ 
tons  and  even  horrid  corpses  dabbled 
in  gore  were  to  be  met  at  every  turn. 
Porrors  and  yet  more  horrors  made  up 
the  life  of  man;  one  wonders  that  he 
had  the  spirit  even  to  invent  bowls. 
In  any  case  I  think  I  may  exonerate 
Lady  Maud;  for  five  centuries  she  has 
been  too  full  of  her  own  sorrows  to 


think  of  trivialities,  be  they  bowls  or 
skulls. 

How  difficult  It  Is  to  get  at  the  truth 
of  things.  This  Is  not  meant  to  be  a 
wise  reflection,— one  cannot  be  very 
wise  on  a  hot  afternoon  In  July— but 
in  some  sort  to  excuse  myself  to  my¬ 
self  for  not  having  made  sure  of  Lady 
Maud  and  her  legend.  A  little  research 
would  probably  have  revealed  to  me 
the  whole  story  with  names,  reasons, 
and  dates.  Some  relation  was  she  to 
John  of  Gaunt,  daughter  possibly,  or  it 
may  have  been  daughter-in-law;  but  I 
do  not  greatly  care.  Historical  accu¬ 
racy  is  for  pale  people  in  the  British 
Museum,  not  for  me  on  the  grass  with 
my  mind  full  of  bowls.  So  far  as  I 
have  heard  it,  thus  runs  the  tale.  Back 
from  the  wars  came  the  squire.  Lady 
Maud’s  stripling  sgn,  who  had  gone 
forth  to  win  his  spurs,  and  it  was  here 
on  this  terrace  walk  that  they  first  met 
in  the  dusk  of  a  late  autumn  afternoon. 
Mother  and  son  fell  on  each  other’s 
necks,  and  in  this  close  embrace  her 
jealous  husband  found  them.  A  man 
of  his  age,  he  saw  in  the  situation 
something  that  called  for  venegance 
first  and  explanation  after,  and  spring¬ 
ing  upon  the  pair  he  seized  the  youth 
in  his  mighty  arms  and  without  more 
ado  tossed  him  over  the  parapet  into 
the  river.  This  done,  I  suppose  he 
questioned  Lady  Maud  as  to  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  man  drowning  below,  or  it 
may  be  that  he  heard  his  son’s  last  cry 
and  recognized  the  voice.  At  all  events, 
horror-struck  by  what  he  had  done  he 
rushed  from  the  terrace,  sprang  upon 
his  horse,  and  rode  madly  out  into  the 
night.  And  as  he  rode  his  horse  cast 
a  shoe,  which  now  hangs  on  the  church 
door  in  confirmation  of  the  tale.  Should 
further  proof  be  needed  the  sceptic  has 
only  to  repair  to  the  terrace  at  mid¬ 
night,  and  if  he  is  properly  constituted 
he  can  see  Lady  Maud  herself  pacing 
to  and  fro  wringing  her  hands. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  tell  the  legend 
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aright  Some  say  that  It  was  Lady 
Maud  herself  who  was  hurled  over  the 
wall,  and  that  her  angry  lord  had  some 
Justification,  Inasmuch  as  the  gallant 
was  not  even  distantly  related  to  her. 
But  it  does  not  matter  which  story  is 
the  true  one.  The  important  thing  is 
that  the  lady  still  walks,  and  that  I  am 
told  is  indubitable.  It  is  not  given  to 
everybody  to  see  ghosts.  I  was  recent¬ 
ly  here  at  midnight  myself  and  saw 
nothing,  though  I  am  not  altogether 
surprised,  for  it  was  not  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  her  that  I  came,  and  indeed  if 
I  had  expected  to  see  her  I  might  not 
have  come.  There  is  a  huge  agile 
worm,  known  to  anglers  as  the  lob¬ 
worm,  who  takes  bis  walks  abroad 
only  under  the  stars.  Him  must  you 
pursue  with  guile  and  a  bedroom  can¬ 
dlestick  to  light  your  path.  On  a  shin¬ 
ing  night  when  the  dew  lies  thick  you 
shall  see  him  spread  at  ease  inches 
long  on  the  smooth  lawn.  He  has  both 
head  and  tail,  and,  while  his  bead  wan¬ 
ders  abroad,  for  safety’s  sake  be  al¬ 
ways  keeps  the  tip  of  his  tail  in  his 
hole,  so  that  when  be  is  alarmed  be 
can  retreat  backward  quicker  than 
thought  can  fiy.  It  is  your  business  to 
grasp  him  with  finger  and  thumb  be¬ 
fore  he  is  frightened,  and  very  sure 
and  rapid  must  you  be.  And  you  must 
know  which  end  of  him  is  head  so  that 
you  may  grasp  the  other  or  he  will  slip 
through  your  hand  like  an  eel.  Even 
when  you  have  him  firmly  you  will 
find  that  his  tail  clings  marvellously 
to  earth,  and  if  you  pull  too  bard  be 
breaks  in  twain;  but  if  you  work  him 
gently  as  one  works  a  loose  nail  out  of 
wood  he  will  yield  and  gradually  all 
his  great  length  is  your  own.  When 
you  have  him  you  have  an  excellent 
bait  to  your  angle-rod,  but,  as  I  have 
shown,  in  the  catching  he  needs  to  be 
handled  with  as  much  love  and  tender¬ 
ness  as  Master  Walton’s  frog  itself.  I 
am  not  ashamed  of  having  hunted  him 
here,  but  I  am  glad  Lady  Maud  did  not 


happen  upon  me  while  I  was  doing  so. 
The  disembodied  spirit  and  the  maker 
of  earth  are  too  incongruous,  and  she 
might  conceivably  have  resented  my 
preference  for  the  worm;  even  the 
ghost  of  a  woman,  I  suppose,  does  not 
like  being  scorned. 

But  I  could  not  exist  within  a  few 
yards  of  Thames  unless  I  bad  lob¬ 
worms  in  store.  For  the  river  below 
is  the  Thames  in  infancy  innocent  as 
yet  of  locks  and  weirs,  almost  ignorant 
of  boats,  but  not  too  young  to  be  full 
of  fish.  Immediately  under  the  old 
ivy-mantled  wall  Thames  is  a  standing 
lesson  to  those  who  forget  that  they 
have  ever  been  young.  He  is  no  more 
than  six  inches  of  crystai  spread  over 
six  yards  of  golden  gravel,  and  looking 
on  him  flowing  thus  softly  I  have  won¬ 
dered  how  it  came  about  that  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  the  tragedy  could  possibly  have 
been  drowned.  But  I  am  told  that  the 
winter  rains  make  a  very  different 
river  of  him,  a  foaming,  swirling  tor¬ 
rent  which  would  bear  the  strongest 
swimmer  away.  Indeed  a  mile  higher 
up  I  was  shown  grassy  dykes  in  a 
meadow,  where  the  river  turns  a  sharp 
corner,  which  I  wrongly  took  to  be 
relics  of  some  Roman  camp.  I  was  in¬ 
formed  that  they  were  nothing  of  the 
sort  but  merely  the  river’s  winter  chan¬ 
nel.  It  appears  that  when  he  is  swol¬ 
len  and  proud  be  disdains  bis  banks 
at  this  point,  and  rushes  headlong 
across  the  fields  taking  a  short  cut  to 
his  proper  channel  lower  down.  He 
may  be  very  grand  in  winter;  in  fact 
in  places  he  is  said  to  be  a  mile  wide; 
but  I  prefer  him  as  he  is  now,  a  bright 
little  trout  stream.  A  trout  stream,  I 
take  it,  is  a  stream  that  ought  to  bold 
trout,  otherwise  I  could  not  give  him 
the  honorable  title,  for  you  shall  not 
meet  with  a  trout  in'  a  mile  of  him. 
For  all  his  importance  in  winter  he  is 
not  yet  old  enough  or  wise  enough  to 
have  thought  out  his  latest  and  great¬ 
est  triumph,  the  spotted  monster  which 
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has  made  his  name  famous  wherever 
angler  fastens  reel  to  rod.  What  trout 
he  has  to  show  are  small  ones  bor¬ 
rowed  from  his  tributaries.  But 
though  he  fails  in  that  respect,  in  the 
matter  of  chub  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  his  equal.  I  know  of  a  quiet  cor¬ 
ner  a  few  hundred  yards  away,  where 
in  a  clear  spot  between  the  rushes  and 
the  water-lily  leaves  lie  some  half- 
dozen  chub  of  astonishing  magnitude.' 
Two  of  these  are  certainly  the  better 
part  of  a  yard  long.  And  there  they 
will  lie  for  ever,  I  suppose,  for  no  lure 
avails  against  them.  In  the  deep  weedy 
holes  here  and  there  are  great  pike  and 
perch,  and  everywhere  are  roach  and 
dace.  But  J\ily  is  still  too  early  for 
bottom  fishing.  It  is  a  month  for  medi¬ 
tation  in  the  shade  until  the  evening, 
when  you  may  put  on  waders  and  fish 
this  delightful  shallow  for  dace  with  a 
dry  fly. 

One  of  the  few  books  that  I  carry 
with  me  on  a  holiday  is  the  “Counsels 
Civil  and  Moral’’  of  Francis  Bacon.  It 
gives  me  a  comfortable  sensation  of 
the  possession  of  wisdom  without  the 
trouble  of  acquiring  it.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  only  thing  I  have  read  in 
the  volume  since  I  have  been  here  is 
the  essay  on  gardens.  It  now  lies  open 
on  the  grass  beside  me  at  this  passage: 
“The  Green  hath  two  pleasures.  The 
one  because  nothing  is  more  pleasant 
to  the  eye,  than  green  grass  kept  finely 
shorn;  the  other,  because  it  will  give 
you  a  fair  alley  in  the  midst,  by  which 
you  may  go  in  front  upon  a  stately 
hedge,  which  is  to  enclose  the  garden.’’ 
Bacon  had  a  fine  feeling  for  grass,  and 
I  tliink  he  would  have  commended 
Lady  Maud’s  Walk  which  is  some 
thirty-five  yards  of  green  velvet  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  river  by  the  ancient 
wall  and  from  the  world  by  a  stately 
hedge  of  yew.  It  is  really  wonderful 
grass,  close  set  with  scarce  a  base 
weed  in  It.  It  reminds  me  of  the  Ox¬ 
ford  gardener  and  the  five-pound  note. 

VOL.  Lxxvii.  478. 


An  American  gentleman  who  was 
much  struck  with  the  lawns  of  one  of 
the  colleges  drew  the  head-gardener 
aside  and  promised  him  a  five-pound 
note  if  he  w’ould  divulge  the  secret  of 
lawn  making.  The  gardener  agreed  to 
the  bargain,  took  the  five-pound  note, 
and  divulged  tjie  secret.  “Well,  sir,  it’s 
principally  rolling  and  mowing.  You 
roll  the  lawn  and  you  mow  the  lawn, 
and  when  it’s  very  dry  you  water  it  of 
an  evening.  And  when  you’ve  done 
that  carefully  for  five  hundred  years 
you’ll  have  a  lawn  something  like  this.’’ 
I  wish  1  knew  what  the  American  said, 
or  did.  There  are  tw^o  places  where 
the  wall  has  lost  a  few  stones  and  is 
thus  low  enough  for  a  man  to  lean  on 
his  elbows  and  look  over  into  the  river 
twenty  feet  below  or  across  the  stream 
to  the  great  grass  meadow  opposite. 
There  is  something  strange  about  that 
meadow,  or  plain,  as  from  its  size  it 
deserves  to  be  called.  A  man  standing 
in  it  fishing  in  the  river  shall  ever  and 
anon  hear  sounds  behind  him  as  of  men 
brushing  hurriedly  through  the  long 
dry  grass,  but  when  he  looks  round  he 
shall  only  see  the  distant  trees  with 
the  cows  under  them  and  perhaps  a 
plover  or  two  wheeling  across  the 
cloud-flecked  blue.  Nevertheless  there 
are  men  hurrying  to  and  fro  under  the 
noonday  sun,  men  whose  footsteps  can 
be  heard  but  whose  feet  cannot  be 
seen.  There  was  a  great  battle  fought 
here  ages  ago  before  ever  the  Norman 
had  set  his  seal  on  the  land,  and  doubt¬ 
less  the  slaughter  was  Immense.  But 
why  they  should  still  hurry  across  the 
meadow  in  the  sunlight  I  know  not. 
Perhaps  the  persistent  foot  of  the 
angler  annoys  them,  and  they  follow 
him  as  who  should  say 

There  let  the  wind  sweep,  and  the 
plover  cry. 

But  thou,  go  by. 

I  begin  to  think  that  this  place,  in 
spite  of  its  beauty  and  ancient  peace. 
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is  just  a  trifle  too  much  iii  touch  with 
the  other  world.  I  have  never  before 
lighted  ou  a  spot  so  behaunted.  Of 
Lady  Maud  and  the  phantom  army 
across  the  river  I  have  spoken.  There 
are  others  as  well.  The  old  rectory 
house  is  full  of  them.  It  is  the  most 
delightful  house  in  the  world.  You 
enter  it,  turn  a  comer,  go  up  ten  steps, 
turn  another  comer,  go  along  a  pas¬ 
sage,  turn  another  corner  and  go  down 
three  steps,  and  you  are  lost.  I  am 
lost  two  or  three  times  a  day.  When 
this  happens  I  sit  down  on  a  step  and 
wait  for  a  guide,  and  if  no  one  comes 
within  the  next  half  hour  or  so  I  cry 
aloud  for  aid.  Little  inconveniences  of 
this  kind  do  not  matter  here  where  all 
is  leisure;  but  in  a  house  which  is 
capable  of  losing  half  a  dozen  people 
all  at  once  in  different  directions  you 
may  confidently  expect  now  and  then 
to  meet  persons  in  strange  garb  who 
do  not  really  exist.  There  is  somebody 
who  walks  past  some  of  the  ground- 
floor  windows  just  about  tea-time.  You 
hear  a  rustling  through  the  open  win¬ 
dow,  and  you  glance  hurriedly  out  just 
in  time  to  see  a  misty  figure  go  by. 
There  is  somebody  who  sits  in  the 
entrance  hall  in  the  morning,  a  boy  of 
about  fifteen,  some  say.  There  is  a 
restless  lady  who  patrols  the  stairs  and 
passages.  These  are  harmless  enough, 
but  there  is  another  whom  I  would  not 
meet  for  worlds.  There  is  a  delightful 
sitting-room  looking  away  over  the 
lawns  and  river  to  the  west.  This  was 
once  a  bedroom,  but  one  night,  or 
rather  one  early  morning,  the  sleeper 
was  awakened  by  a  clutch  on  his  throat, 
and  to  bis  alarm  saw  in  the  half  light 
a  dark  figure  stooping  over  him.  As 
he  became  wider  awake  it  drew  itself 
up,  passed  through  bed  and  wall  and 
disappeared.  Since  I  heard  this  tale  I 
do  not  sleep  so  well,  more  especially 
as  I  am  informed  that  neither  this  sit¬ 
ting-room  nor  the  rest  of  the  house  is 
considered  to  be  haunted  much.  The 


haunted  room  is  the  one  which  1  have 
the  honor  to  occupy.  It  looks  harmless 
enough  in  the  daytime  too,  a  little  long 
room  with  cheerful  wall-paper  and  a 
tiny  window,  a  real  casement,  half  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  creeper.  But  at  night  the 
open  half  of  the  casement  looks  like 
an  empty  frame  and  I  He  awake  wait¬ 
ing  in  some  apprehension  for  a  white 
face  to  come  and  fill  it,  and  by  way  of 
passing  the  time  of  expectation  my  too 
active  memory  brings  up  every  horrible 
old  story  that  ever  I  heard. 

What  slaves  we  are  to  our  nerves! 
In  theory  I  do  not  believe  in  ghosts, 
but  in  practice  I  am  only  too  ready  to 
be  convinced.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  homicidal  ghost  will  not  be  the 
agent  chosen  for  my  conversion.  If 
his  identity  is  guessed  correctly  he  is 
not  a  person  to  be  encouraged,  for  he 
is  supposed  to  be  the  wraith  of  the  last 
of  the  mad  monks  of  Medmenham.  I 
don’t  suppose  he  cares  greatly  whether 
he  is  encouraged  or  not.  Oderint  diim 
metuant  probably  serves  him  for  a 
motto  if  he  still  retains  any  of  his  La- 
tlnity.  Talking  of  Latinity,  I  wonder 
whether  the  Roman  has  any  idea  how 
important  his  grim  utterance  has  1)6- 
come  as  an  instance  of  the  consecutive 
use  of  dum.  Why  is  it  that  in  books 
people  preparing  for  an  interview  with 
a  ghost  always  fortify  themselves  with 
a  revolver?  Surely  the  only  spirits  to 
which  that  useful  implement  could  do 
any  hurt  would  be  the  household  gods, 
and  that  would  please  a  malevolent 
ghost  of  this  kind  rather  than  alarm 
him.  I  suppose  the  idea  is  that  the 
weapon  makes  a  cheerful  noise  when 
fired,  and  so  impresses  the  spirit  of  the 
departed  with  the  great  increase  in 
man’s  moral  magnificence  that  has 
come  about  since  his  day.  But  in  spite 
of  progress  and  moral  magnificence 
man,  with  his  poor  three  dimensions,  is 
at  a  great  disadvantage  in  dealing 
with  a  being  that  comprehends  four  at 
will.  Passive  resistance  seems  his  only 
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chance  of  coming  well  out  of  the  en¬ 
counter,  to  say  grandly  with  Teufels- 
driickh:  “Hast  thou  not  a  heart;  canst 
thou  not  suffer  whatsoever  it  be;  and, 
as  a  child  of  freedom,  though  outcast, 
trample  Tophet  itself  under  thy  feet 
while  it  consumes  thee?  Let  it  come 
then;  I  will  meet  it  and  defy  it”;— or 
more  humanly  with  that  fine  church¬ 
man  of  the  old  school,  when  hard 
pressed  by  his  obstinate  parishioners: 
“My  attitude,  gentlemen,  is  to  lie  on 
my  back  and  kick.”  Either  w’ay  of 
meeting  the  enemy  commands  my  ad¬ 
miration,  and  I  wish  they  may  occur  to 
me  when  the  moment  of  trial  comes. 

Latet  anguis  in  herba;  this  garden 
seems  to  be  alive  with  snakes.  There 
goes  the  fourth  1  have  seen  to-day. 
Two  of  them  swam  across  the  river. 
A  swimming  snake  is  a  graceful  but 
uncanny  sight;  he  goes  through  the 
water  like  a  corkscrew  with  his  horrid 
head  upraised  as  though  seeking  whom 
he  may  devour.  Fortunately  these  are 
only  grass-snakes,  but  as  a  cautious 
Londoner  I  suspect  that  there  are  ad¬ 
ders  about  too.  A  pretty  moral  tale 
of  my  childhood  comes  Into  my  mind, 
which  relates  how  two  children  clad  in 
shining  white  robes  were  put  into  a 
garden  with  instructions  to  play  about 
as  good  children  should.  They  were 
allowed  to  do  anything  except  dirty 
their  garments  and  approach  a  certain 
old  wall.  Naturally  the  bad  child  not 
only  dirtied  its  robe  hopelessly  but  also 
went  and  climbed  about  the  wall, 
whereupon  it  was  bitten  by  an  adder. 
How  it  all  ended  I  do  not  remember, 
but  this  is  just  such  a  wall,  and  I  see 
in  myself  a  certain  likeness  to  that  bad 
child.  It  is  much  too  hot  to  climb  the 
wall,  but  I  am  reposing  in  its  shadow, 
while  in  the  distance  I  can  hear  the 
good  child  singing  a  hymn.  In  the  hot 
weather  the  Sunday  school  is  held  in 
the  rectory  garden  close  to  the  old  sun¬ 
dial,  and  the  opening  hymn  sounds  very 
pleasant  and  soothing  from  afar. 


A  whimsical  idea  of  an  open  air  cure 
for  English  music  comes  across  me; 
distance  and  the  summer  breezes  have 
a  most  refining  effect  on  the  raw  effort. 
But  I  fear  it  would  not  achieve  its  ob¬ 
ject;  after  all,  it  is  not  English  music 
that  is  at  fault  but  that  glorious  and 
barbaric  power,  tbe  British  public, 
which  insists  on  having  what  it  wants 
even  if  it  has  to  pay  for  it.  They  that 
pay  the  piper  must  call  the  tune,  and 
if  the  tune  they  call  is  a  poor  one  it  is 
not  the  piper’s  fault;  he  has  to  live, 
poor  man,  in  spite  of  the  Voltaires,  his 
critics.  I  do  not  know  why  I  should 
have  been  betrayed  into  airing  an  ur¬ 
ban  grievance,  unless  it  is  that  I  have 
not  yet  got  over  my  indignation  at 
hearing  on  the  first  evening  of  my  stay 
here  the  bray  of  a  concertina,  which, 
after  a  few  preliminary  and  unpremedi¬ 
tated  rural  effects,  plunged  recklessly 
into  the  latest  atrocity,  a  hideous  ode 
written  by  some  cosmopolitan  Pindar 
in  commemoration  of  a  victory  In  the 
lists  of  love  of  some  commercial  Hieron 
from  the  United  States;  a  vile  piece  of 
romance  by  gaslight  that  had  actually 
driven  me  out  of  London  for  rest  and 
change.  But  these  thoughts  are  out  of 
keeping  with  Sunday  school,  or  any¬ 
how  the  expression  of  them  may  be¬ 
come  so,  and  as  I  am  not  a  great  poet 
I  must  be  careful.  I  wish  I  were  a 
poet,  a  Wordsworth  for  instance.  Then 
instead  of  talking  nonsense  I  should 
be  extracting  Immortality  out  of  my 
surroundings  by,  shall  I  say,  four  qua¬ 
trains  descriptive  of  the  startling  ef¬ 
fect  produced  on  a  dandelion  by  the 
singing  of  a  children’s  hymn,  as  wit¬ 
nessed  by  the  recumbent  but  accurate 
poet. 

But  who  am  I  that  I  should  be  irrev¬ 
erent?  I  do  not  forget  that  of  the  two 
voices  “one  is  of  the  deep.”  Let  me 
think  of  something  else.  Somebody,  I 
think  it  was  Sydney  Smith,  said  that 
the  further  he  went  West,  the  more 
convinced  he  became  of  the  abiding 
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truth  that  the  wise  men  came  from 
the  East.  I  wonder  if  the  evidence  is 
sound.  How  else  should  it  have  come 
about  that  I  was  invited  to  play  for  the 
village  team  yesterday  when  the  cap¬ 
tain  found  that  the  eleventh  hour  had 
come  without  its  man?  1  acquired  no 
glory  and  I  helped  my  side  not  a  whit; 
one  catch  indeed  came  in  my  direction 
and  I  stretched  out  unwilling  liands,— 
to  miss  it.  However  the  ball  smote  my 
thumb  with  great  violence,  so  I  must 
have  conquered  my  natural  timidity  to 
some  extent.  In  days  of  old  when  I 
was  a  constant  cricketer  I  used  to  be 
rather  skilful  at  missing  the  ball  by  a 
few  inches  only  after  an  obvious  effort 
to  reach  it,  so  that  to  all  appearances 
I  was  a  well  inteutioned,  if  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  field;  but  now  I  am  sadly  out  of 
practice  and  my  thumb  is  still  painful. 
I  am  told  that  the  bowling  of  the  other 
side  was  nought.  In  fine  cricketing 
phase  “the  trundlers  rolled  up  tosh.” 
That  may  have  been  so  in  fact,  but  to 
me  the  uttermost  “tosh”  has  a  habit  of 
being  very  fast  and  alarming.  I  did 
make  one  run  by  accident,  but  it  was 
not  accounted  to  me  for  merit;  at  least 
it  did  not  appear  in  my  score,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  ethically  they  were 
right  in  calling  it  a  bye,  and  so  do  not 
complain.  We  were  beaten,  which  I 
regret,  though  as  a  mere  substitute  I 
do  not  feel  that  the  responsibility  is 
mine.  One  of  our  umpires  was  accused 
of  umpiring  for  his  side,  which  pro¬ 
duced  a  lengthy  and  heated  discussion 
in  the  field.  Much  testimony  was  borne 
and  great  irony  brought  to  bear  on  the 
situation,  and  the  heart  of  the  oppos¬ 
ing  captain  was  moved  within  him  that 
he  spake,— “Well,  if  you  want  the 
game,  we’ll  give  it  to  you  now.”  There¬ 
after  he  retired  to  the  deep  field  and 
took  no  further  interest  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  for  fully  half  an  hour.  Neverthe¬ 
less  he  returned  in  time  to  bowl  me 
ont,  which  was  inconsistent  of  him  as 
his  side  was  winning  all  along.  When 
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a  man  acts  the  part  of  Achilles  he 
ought  to  do  it  thoroughly. 

I  wonder  why  it  is  that  one’s  temper 
is  so  much  more  uncertain  when  one 
is  engaged  in  amusement  than  when 
one  is  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  life. 

I  once  knew  a  man  who  was  universal¬ 
ly  beloved  and  respected  until  in  an 
evil  hour  he  was  persuaded  to  make 
trial  of  what  is  known  as  scientific 
croquet,  an  absurd  game  with  bounda¬ 
ries  and  all  kinds  of  needless  difficul¬ 
ties.  He  rapidly  became  an  enthusiast 
and  less  rapidly  something  of  an  ex¬ 
pert;  and  in  exact  proportion  as  his 
reputation  as  a  player  increased  so  did 
his  value  as  a  social  unit  decline,  and 
at  last  all  the  ladies  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  refused  to  play  with  him  because 
his  language  was  so  unnerving.  But 
when  he  was  not  engaged  in  playing 
croquet,  a  thing  which  became  some¬ 
what  rare,  those  who  were  intimate 
with  him  said  he  was  still  the  well- 
mannered  man  he  had  ever  been.  I 
suppose  he  belonged  to  that  large  class 
of  Englishmen  who  cannot  endure  to 
be  beaten,  a  virtue  no  doubt  in  great 
matters,  but  in  small  ones  something 
of  a  nuisance. 

Cricket  is  exhausting;  at  least  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  is  the  cricket  that  makes  me 
feel  so  commonplace.  I  am  dropping 
into  that  condition  in  which  a  man 
might  easily  compose  moral  maxims 
and  glory  in  so  doing.  That  I  will 
never  permit  while  I  can  help  it,  there¬ 
fore  for  a  while  I  will  think  and  say 
no  more. 

**«**«« 

Tea-time,  did  you  say?  No  I  have 
not  been  asleep,  only  lost  in  profound 
meditation.  Has  the  Sunday-school 
gone?  Good!  What,  you  have  found 
three  of  the  bowls  on  the  tennis-lawn? 
And  they  have  been  gnawed?  All 
right,  I’m  coming.  Well,  I  was  right 
in  exonerating  Lady  Maud,  but  I  won¬ 
der  I  didn’t  think  of  the  dogs.  And 
now  for  my  well  earned  tea. 
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THE  TURNING  DERVISH. 

Stars  in  the  heavens  turn, 

I  worship  like  a  star, 

And  in  its  footsteps  learn 
Where  peace  and  wisdom  are. 

Man  crawls  as  a  worm  crawls; 

Till  dust  with  dust  he  lies, 

A  crooked  line  he  scrawls 
Between  the  earth  and  skies. 

Yet  God,  having  ordained 
The  course  of  star  and  sun. 

No  creature  hath  constrained 
A  meaner  course  to  run. 

I,  by  his  lesson  taught. 

Imaging  his  design. 

Have  diligently  wrought 
Motion  to  be  divine. 

I  turn  until  my  sense. 

Dizzied  with  waves  of  air. 
Spins  to  a  point  Intense, 

And  spires  and  centres  there. 

There,  motionless  in  speed, 

I  drink  that  faming  peace. 
Which  in  the  heavens  doth  feed 
The  stars  with  bright  increase. 

Some  spirit  in  me  doth  move 
Through  ways  of  light  untrod. 
Till,  with  excessive  love, 

I  drown,  and  am  in  God. 
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Arthur  Symons. 


EIGHTY  YEARS  AGO. 


On  the  Great  North  Road,  some  sixty 
miles  from  London,  the  passenger  may 
observe  on  the  right-hand  side  an  old 
grey  tower  w’hlch  peeps  above  the 
trees.  It  has  no  architectural  claims, 
but,  like  the  towers  of  all  old  churches, 
is  beautiful  in  its  simplicity.  To  me  it 
is  an  object  of  interest,  for,  in  the 
church  of  which  it  forms  a  part  I  was 
christened  more  than  ninety  years  ago. 
Three  generations  have  since  passed. 
That  church  has  always  been  to  me 
an  object  of  deep  reverence,  but  the 
tower  was  a  happy-hunting  ground  for 


my  brothers  and  myself  at  Christmas 
time,  when  we  climbed  up  the  broken 
stone  steps  to  the  belfry,  and  captured 
the  sparrows  and  starlings  which  in 
misplaced  confidence  had  sought  shel¬ 
ter  there. 

The.  old  parsonage  has  been  long 
since  pulled  down  and  replaced  by  a 
modern  mansion.  When  the  time  came 
for  its  removal,  the  mind  of  the  Rector 
was  greatly  exercised,  as  were  those  of 
his  parishioners,  through  a  prevalent 
tradition  that  under  the  corner-stoae 
of  the  foundation  a  treasure  had  been 
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deposited  at  the  time  of  building.  This 
legend  disturbed  the  Rector’s  mind, 
and  as  the  work  of  demolition  proceed¬ 
ed  his  anxiety  increased.  That  a  treas¬ 
ure  was  there  he  had  no  doubt.  Its 
amount  was  a  matter  of  deep  thought 
and  great  hopes.  There  was  also  the 
question.  What  should  be  done  with  it 
when  found?  Conscience  whispered, 
Hand  it  over  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  or  whoever  the  proper  re¬ 
cipient  of  treasure-trove  might  be.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  felt  that  It  would 
be  very  useful  In  the  poor-box.  Pos¬ 
sibly  a  thought  would  Intrude  itself 
that,  if  it  consisted  of  coin  In  current 
circulation,  it  would  be  acceptable  to¬ 
wards  the  expense  of  the  autumn  trip 
to  the  seaside.  His  mind  distracted  by 
the  difficulty  of  coming  to  a  decision, 
his  Reverence  went  to  bed,  having 
strictly  charged  William  Bass,  the  gar¬ 
dener,  and  James  Stephens,  the  clerk, 
to  be  at  their  posts  by  daybreak  next 
morning,  and  see  that  the  fateful  stone 
was  not  removed  until  he  was  present. 
The  eventful  morning  dawned;  the 
Rector,  the  gardener,  the  clerk,  wei’e 
all  present.  The  last  stroke  of  the 
pick  sounded;  the  casket— a  tin  box 
greatly  resembling  that  in  which  sar¬ 
dines  are  packed— was  exposed  to 
view,  seized,  and  opened— its  contents 
just  28.  6d.  in  copper  coins  of  the  reign 
of  his  late  Majesty  George  III.  In 
what  manner  his  Reverence  disposed 
of  it  remains  a  mystery. 

Church  and  tower  were  then  reflect¬ 
ed  on  the  placid  surface  of  a  moat, 
long  since  filled  up,  which  doubtless  in 
the  old  time  provided  fish  for  the  ab¬ 
bot  and  monks  on  “Fridays  when  they 
fasted.”  For  a  monastery  formerly 
existed  in  the  immediate  neighborhood, 
the  Inscriptions  on  the  slabs  which 
covered  their  remains,  long  since  illeg¬ 
ible,  worn  down  by  the  hobnailed 
boots  of  generations  of  worshipping 
Protestants.  The  moat,  some  fifty  or 
sixty  yards  in  leng;th,  when  I  was 


young,  supplied  the  house  with  water 
for  all  purposes,  drinking  included.  It 
was  of  a  pale  amber  color,  derived 
from  rotten  weeds,  and  had  a  slight 
fishy  taste.  I  remember  censuring  the 
water  at  a  friend’s  house  I  visited,  on 
the  ground  that  “it  had  no  taste  in  it.” 

“Old  times  are  gone,  old  manners 
changed”— the  latter  I  think  not  alto¬ 
gether  for  the  better.  Assuredly  we 
were  more  courteous  and  less  selfish. 
We  rose,  too,  earlier,  and  went  to  bed 
earlier.  Meal-times  were  not  the  same. 
We  breakfasted  at  eight,  dined  at  five, 
and  on  the  rare  occasion  of  a  dinner¬ 
party,  the  guests,  or  the  majority  of 
them,  stayed  the  night,  perhaps  two 
or  three  nights.  Indeed,  the  state  of 
the  roads  rendered  a  return  at  night 
impossible.  Excepting  one  devious 
road  that  led  to  Slowton,  the  village 
was  only  accessible  by  clay  lanes,  in 
winter  veritable  sloughs  of  despond, 
impassable  by  any  vehicle  but  a  farm- 
cart.  Pillions  were  not  entirely  extinct, 
and  there  runs  a  story  of  Squire  Lin¬ 
coln  arriving  at  the  Hall  on  horseback, 
an  empty  pillion  behind  his  saddle 
whereon  his  wife  ought  to  have  been 
seated.  She  had,  however,  whilst  the 
steed  floundered  through  one  of  the 
deep  sloughs  in  Long  Lane,  fallen  off, 
and  the  Squire,  being  rather  deaf  and 
by  no  means  careful  of  his  wife,  had 
never  missed  her.  A  light  cart  was  de¬ 
spatched  for  her  rescue,  and  she  was 
brought  in,  somewhat  the  worse  for 
wear,  In  time  for  dinner.  Poor  lady! 
that  was  not  her  only  mishap.  Next 
morning  she  wandered  forth  alone  to 
inspect  the  Squire’s  bullocks,  and  one 
of  them  being  somewhat  obtrusive  as 
she  crossed  a  solitary  plank  doing  duty 
for  a  bridge  over  a  ditch,  she  fell  into 
it.  and.  being  what  the  sailors  call 
rather  “broad  in  the  beam.”  was  un¬ 
able  to  extricate  herself.  Damming  up 
the  stream,  which  trickled  over  her 
knees  as  she  lay.  she  formed  a  small 
waterfall  until  discovered  and  rescued. 
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Dinners  were  more  noted  for  plenty 
than  elegance— a  roast  turkey  at  the 
top  and  boiled  beef  at  the  bottom,  or 
a  Launch  of  mutton  at  the  top  and  a 
boiled  turkey  at  the  bottom,  were  the 
usual  pi('ce«  dc  resistance.  Six  silver 
side  dishes  faced  one  another  down 
the  table,  and  guests  were  expected  to 
carve  their  contents  for  the  benetlt  of 
their  neighbors.  Sherry  was  frequent¬ 
ly  placed  in  pints  along  the  table,  and 
the  butler  only  poured  it  out,  when 
that  excellent  system,  now,  alas!  ex¬ 
tinct,  of  drinking  wine  with  your 
neighbor,  or  on  the  part  of  the  host 
with  an  honored  guest,  was  brought  in¬ 
to  play.  A  real  blessing  to  a  shy  youth 
that  custom  was.  After  manoeuvring 
successfully  to  get  a  place  by  some 
charming  young  lady— for  excepting  in 
the  case  of  a  county  magnate  we  were 
not  marshalled— the  difficulty  of  open¬ 
ing  conversation  was  got  over  by  beg¬ 
ging  the  honor,  or  pleasure,  of  a  glass 
of  wine  with  her.  The  ice  was  broken, 
and  though  we  had  little  to  say,  we 
talA-cd— what  about  I  cannot  conceive, 
for  new  books  were  very  rare,  and 
newspapers  almost  unknown.  The 
table  was  lighted  with  wax  candles,  as, 
according  to  “Rejected  Addresses.”  the 
theatres  were.  The  imitator  of  Crabbe 
talks  of 

The  long  wax  candles,  with  short  cot¬ 
ton  wicks. 

I  think  they  cost  five  shillings  the 
pound.  The  cloth  being  removed,  the 
pride  of  the  butler’s  heart  was  dis¬ 
closed  in  the  shape  of  a  mahogany 
table,  polished  till  the  lights  were  re¬ 
flected  in  it,  and  ladies  could  get  a  fur¬ 
tive  glance  at  their  appearance,  as  it 
were,  in  a  mirror. 

After  dinner,  at  most  tables  heavy 
drinking  prevailed,  and  It  was  no  un¬ 
usual  thing  for  a  host  to  lock  the  door, 
and  declare  that  until  the  large  stock 
of  port  provided  had  been  drunk  out, 
no  one  should  leave  the  room.  This  ex- 
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cessive  drinking  I  have  often  thought 
was  not  so  much  a  matter  of  taste  as 
of  tyrannous  compulsion,  and,  like 
some  other  fashionable  habits,  persist¬ 
ed  in  from  bravado,  or  a  fear  of  be¬ 
ing  singular  or  accounted  a  milksop. 
Otherwise,  why  were  penalties  Imposed 
for  shirking  the  bottle,  and  why  was 
it  a  high  compliment  to  say  of  a  man 
that  you  could  “drink  in  the  dark  with 
him”?  In  a  lower  class  the  same  may 
be  observed.  A  verse  in  an  old  har¬ 
vest-home  drinking  song  implies  this:— 

Drink  round,  brave  boys,  drink  round. 

And  see  you  do  not  spill, 

For  if  you  do,  you  shall  drink  two, 

It  is  the  master’s  will. 

When  the  gentlemen  came  into  the 
drawing-room  they  were  sometimes 
hardly  in  a  condition  for  ladies’  soci¬ 
ety,  but  a  round  game  was  frequently 
resorted  to— “Commerce”  or  “Pope 
Joan,”  for  instance,  were  substitutes 
for  conversation. 

Surely  the  seasons  themselves  must 
have  differed  greatly  from  those  of  the 
present  time.  In  the  Christmas  holi¬ 
days  we  always,  so  far  as  I  remember, 
skated  every  day  during  the  greater 
portion  of  them,  and  the  ground  was 
almost  always  covered  with  deep  snow, 
’rhen  came  an  expedition  to  Whittle- 
sea  Mere,  the  chief  of  our  annual 
treats.  At  that  time  the  Mere  was  said 
to  be  twenty  miles  round.  It  was  a 
strange  piece  of  water,  the  recipient 
of  the  drainage  of  a  vast  extent  of  low 
land  little  above  its  level.  The  water 
was  clear  as  crystal,  and  swarmed 
with  flsh;  it  was  not  more  than  two  or 
at  most  three  feet  in  depth,  but  the 
black  semi-fluid  substance  which  did 
duty  for  its  bottom  was  of  unknown 
depth.  Though  the  flsh  thrived  in  it 
the  water  was  perfectly  undrinl^able, 
almost  poisonous.  Islands  of  reeds  and 
bulrushes  were  dotted  about,  and  into 
them  coots,  wild-ducks,  and  moorhens 
scuttled,  as  the  punt  approached  them. 
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The  manner  of  its  approach  was  a 
mystery;  under  the  influence  of  the  si¬ 
lent  sprit-pole  it  seemed  to  move  by 
some  voluntary  self-contained  power. 
Indeed,  the  art  of  punting  over  the 
Mere  was  attained  only  by  practice 
from  infancy,  so  liquid  was  the  bottom 
you  could  not  perceive  when  the  flat 
bit  of  wood  at  the  end  of  the  sprit 
touched  it;  yet  if  to  gain  a  better  pur¬ 
chase  the  puntsman  thrust  it  deeper,  it 
was  seized  as  in  a  vice  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  extract.  The  boat  advanced 
silently  towards  the  islets,  no  splash, 
scarce  a  ripple,  until  touching  the 
reeds  it  roused  the  inmates,  who,  rush¬ 
ing  out  on  the  opposite  side,  afforded  a 
welcome  shot  to  the  sportsman.  That 
lake  has  been  long  since  drained,  its 
surface  flue  corn-land;  the  Great  North¬ 
ern  rattles  over  it,  and  instead  of  the 
ague-stricken  reed-cutters  and  punt- 
flsbers  who  dwelt  on  its  margin,  it  is 
occupied  by  wealthy  farmers— at  least 
they  were  wealthy  when  wheat  was 
80s.  to  100s.  a  quarter,  and  appear  tol¬ 
erably  thriving  even  now, 

I  think  that  there  was  then  more  re¬ 
ligion  than  at  present.  High  Church 
and  Low  Church  were  unknown,  at 
least  unrecognized.  On  Sundays  the 
bells,  put  to  the  use  they  were  origi¬ 
nally  intended  for,  called  the  scattered 
population  to  their  devotions.  Many 
farmers  dwelt  in  lone  houses  one  or 
two  miles  from  the  church,  and  as  the 
last  bell  tolled  they  assembled  In  the 
churchyard  exchanging  hebdomadal 
greetings.  Few  of  the  men  went  into 
the  church  until  his  Reverence  ap¬ 
peared;  then  the  line  opened  on  each 
side,  and  he  walked  between,  receiving 
the  bareheaded,  kindly  salutations  of 
the  parishioners,  and  gravely  but  cor¬ 
dially  returning  them.  In  chnrch,  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  parish  and  those  of 
the  adjoining  hamlet  divided  the  open 
sittings;  the  one  sat  on  the  north,  the 
other  on  the  south  side  of  the  aisle. 
In  both  sections  there  was  a  division 


between  the  mule  and  the  female  wor¬ 
shippers,  the  men  sitting  on  one  side, 
the  women  and  children  on  the  other. 
In  the  chancel  were  two  pews,  one  for 
the  Rector  and  his  family,  the  other 
for  their  domestics.  A  third,  in  the 
body  of  the  church,  the  old  crest  of  the 
family  painted  in  colors  on  the  pillar 
above,  was  tenanted  by  the  Squire  and 
his  family.  Two  or  three  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  farmers  also  had  rickety  pews  in 
the  church,  and  so  long  as  they  did  not 
snore,  the  occupants  might  indulge  in 
a  nap  if  so  disposed  without  scandal. 
Possibly  the  sermon,  which  I  think 
was  more  of  a  moral  than  of  a  deeply 
religious  character,  and  somewhat 
long,  may  have  bad  a  soporiflc  effect, 
but  no  congregation  could  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  service  in  a  more  orthodox 
manner  than  the  members  of  our  own. 
The  responses  were  made  by  the  whole 
congregation  (at  least  such  as  could 
read)  in  an  audible  voice,  unaided  by 
the  four-and-twenty  choristers  who 
now  monopolize  the  most  beautiful 
parts  of  the  service.  The  Psalms  were 
not  chanted,  of  course,  but  James 
Stephens,  the  clerk,  stumbled  through 
the  alternative  verses  as  best  he  could. 
James  was  “no  scholard,”  and  made  a 
dreadful  hash  of  the  long  words,  but 
he  never  faltered,  and  got  over' them 
somehow.  In  his  own  estimation  he 
was  a  man  of  education,  and  in  a 
small  way  a  poet.  On  one  Guy  Fawkes 
Day  he  gave  out  “a  hymn  of  our  own 
composing,”  which  ran  thus: 

This  is  the  day,  the  glorious  day. 

When  Papists  did  conspire 
To  blow  up  the  King  and  Parliament 
House 

With  gunpowdire. 

I  think  It  was  Stephens  who  an¬ 
nounced  the  loss  of  Madam’s  dog  (the 
clerk  in  those  days  always  gave  out 
notices)  as  “a  red  and  white  spaniel 
with  four  eyes.”  He  had  written  sore. 

In  those  days  the  congregation 
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thought  as  much  (perhaps  more)  of  the  80«.  to  100«.  a  quarter,  bread  quite  1«. 
choir  as  of  the  church  service,  the  per-  a  ioaf,  wheaten  bread  rarely  tasted  by 
formers  being  part  and  parcel  of  the  the  poor;  in  fact,  how  they  lived  is  a 
congregation.  The  clerk  was  principal  puzzle  to  me.  Eight  to  ten  shillings  a 
performer,  and  walked  from  his  desk  week,  eked  out  by  some  trifling  parish 
with  no  small  pride  to  the  gallery  oc-  allowance  was  all  an  adult  man  with 
cupied  by  the  singers  at  the  proper  a  family  had  to  live  upon.  The  annual 
time.  I  forget  what  Instruments  were  feasts  at  the  Hall  and  the  Parsonage 
used,  but  certainly  two  flutes,  a  vlolon-  were  probably  the  only  two  occasions 
cello,  and  a  queer  shaped  instrument  on  which  they  got  a  really  full  meal, 
like  the  leg  of  a  horse,  the  notes  that  and  those  days  were  indeed  red-letter 
proceeded  from  it  being  precisely  simi-  days  in  their  estimation.  Our  parish 
lar  to  the  trump  which  the  drivers  of  was  strictly  orthodox.  There  was  but 
motor-cars  now  use  to  announce  their  one  Dissenter  in  it,  a  farmer  known  as 
approach.  The  players  played  and  the  “Moat  Rogers,”  who  walked  three 
singers  sang  with  a  will,  and  there  miles  every  Sunday  to  sit  under  his 
was  no  little  emulation  among  them,  selected  minister.  On  bis  farm  alone 
“Don’t  you  think,”  said  my  father  one  the  tithe  was  collected  “in  kind,”  and 
day,  “it  would  be  better,  James,  if  you  no  little  manoeuvring  was  practised  In 
sang  a  little  less  loud?”  “If  I  didn’t  collecting  it,  the  tenth  cock  or  sheaf 
sing  out,  sir,”  was  the  reply,  “how  being  made  smaller  than  the  others, 
would  they  know  my  singing  from  that  William  Bass,  however,  was  not  to  be 
of  anyone  else?”  come  over  by  so  simple  a  device;  he 

The  Sacrament  was,  according  to  began  bis  count  at  the  second  or  third 
modern  ideas,  too  rarely  administered,  heap.  It  was  a  disagreeable  but  in 
perhaps  hardly  more  than  on  the  days  those  days  a  necessary  mode  of  obtain- 
prescrlbed  by  the  rubric,  but  it  was,  Ing  clerical  dues.  Mr.  Rogers  was  of 
as  it  should  be,  a  solemn  ordinance,  course  violently  opposed  to  both  church 
and  invariably  announced  by  the  read-  and  parson,  but  one  day  on  returning 
ing  of  the  whole  exhortation  therefor  home  he  found  the  latter  praying  by 
provided.  The  collection  was  very  his  dying  wife.  What  passed  after¬ 
small,  mostly  coppers,  and  after  ser-  wards  I  know  not,  but  Rogers  became 
vice  my  father,  with  myself  in  bis  an  altered  man,  a  regular  attendant  at 
hand,  went  forth  to  pay  domiciliary  church  and  a  staunch  friend  of  my 
visits  to  the  poorest  of  his  parishioners  father’s. 

and  divide  the  proceeds  amongst  them.  My  original  destination  was  the 
Very  welcome  it  was.  The  poor  in  Church,  and  so  my  father,  a  model 
those  days  were  very  poor  indeed.  Far-  parish  priest,  sought  early  to  initiate 
mers,  as  farmers,  bad  their  good  quali-  me  into  one  of  the  most  important  du¬ 
ties,  but  were  not  the  liberal,  open-  ties  of  a  clergyman— visiting  the  sick, 
handed  race  painted  in  novels.  They  In  accompanying  him,  I  was  greatly 
had  little  education,  being  too  grand  to  Impressed  not  only  with  the  patient 
send  their  children  to  the  Sunday  school,  endurance  by  the  poor  of  the  hardships 
and  not  in  a  position  to  send  them  to  they  endured,  but  by  their  indifference 
those  of  a  higher  class.  The  mottoes  to  death,  whether  In  their  own  persons 
In  their  kitchens  were  generally  of  the  or  in  that  of  others.  “When  I’m  gone, 
class,  “Waste  not,  want  not,”  or  “A  Susan,  you’ll  look  to  the  mending  of 
stitch  in  time  saves  nine.”  They  ruled  the  pigsty.”  “Tom  ffo  on  Sam. 

the  parish,  and  their  great  object  was  I’ll  see  to  that,”  was  the  wife’s  re- 
to  keep  down  the  rates.  Wheat  was  sponse.  “When  you  get  up  to  heaven,” 
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Bald  an  old  lady  vlsitiuR  her  neighbor, 
then  in  a  hopeless  condition,  ‘‘you’ll 
see  our  Jem;  tell  him  we  ure  getting 
on  pretty  well  now.”  “When  I  get  up 
to  heaven,  Betty,  do  you  think  1  shall 
have  notliing  better  to  do  but  to  go 
rampauginn  about  looking  for  your 
Jem?”  was  the  unsatisfactory  reply. 

In  those  days  every  family  In  the 
rank  of  gentry  kept  a  carriage  and  pair 
of  horses.  No  doubt  the  steeds  were 
utilized  for  more  humble  duties  than 
drawing  the  chariot,  and  the  coaehman 
officiated  as  gardener  also,  but  a  “one- 
horse  shay,”  except  in  the  shape  of  a 
dog-cart,  was  unknown.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  a  footman  was  considered  neces¬ 
sary.  Now  a  parlormaid  and  a  brough¬ 
am,  more  sensibly,  occupy  their  place. 

If  godliness  was  more  cultivated  in 
those  days,  its  younger  sister,  cleanli¬ 
ness,  was  sadly  neglected.  Baths  were 
rare,  tubbing  not  Invented,  the  best 
bedroom  was  considered  sufficiently 
furnished  if  it  contained  a  ewer  and 
basin;  ablutions  were  practically  con¬ 
fined  to  the  face  and  hands.  School¬ 
boys  had  their  feet  washed  in  a  tub 
of  bran  and  hot  water  by  the  house¬ 
maids,  half  yearly,  before  they  went 
home  for  their  holidays.  There  were 
only  two  kinds  of  soap  in  use,  mottled 
and  yellow.  Theodore  Hook  describes 
the  widow  Bragg,  on  her  wedding  tour 
at  Brighton,  remarking  to  her  husband, 
“I  shall  have  a  ‘wesh’  to-day,  Jim;  its 
fifteen— sixteen— years  since  I  had  a 
‘wesh.’  ”  At  a  preparatory  school 
where,  as  a  small  boy,  I  was  starved 
for  two  or  three  years,  half-a-dozen 
basins  were  provided  for  sixty  or  sev¬ 
enty  boys,  the  rest  were  accommodated 
with  a  bit  of  yellow  soap  or  the  top 
of  the  pump.  Yet  there  were  many 
gentlemen’s  sons  at  that  school. 

As  time  went  on,  I  became  the  happy 
possessor  of  a  gun.  It  was  an  ancient 
implement,  formerly  the  property  of 
my  grandfather,  and  intended  by  fate 
for  my  extinction.  Once  when  drag¬ 


ging  it  through  a  hedge  with  the  muz¬ 
zle  in  close  proximity  to  my  head  It 
missed  Ure;  once  it  burst  at  the  muzzle. 
1  hud  it  cut  down,  and  then  it  burst  at 
the  breech,  after  which  It  was  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  rubbish  heap.  Meanwhile 
it  was  my  constant  companion  when  1 
took  my  walks  abroad.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion,  a  bitter  cold  morning  In  Decem¬ 
ber,  the  snow  lying  thick  on  the 
ground,  I  started  forth,  the  old  Hint 
and  steel  on  my  shoulder,  the  dogs  at 
my  heels,  in  search  of  any  living  thing 
bigger  than  a  si»arrow  I  might  come 
across.  In  those  halcyon  days  game- 
preserving  was  unknown,  and  I  shot 
over  the  country  at  my  own  sweet  will; 
no  keeper  Interfered  with  me,  and  the 
only  notice  a  farmer  took  of  my  tres- 
l)a88  was  to  offer  me  a  pork-pie  and  a 
glass  of  ale.  As  I  crossed  the  Slowton 
lioad  I  espied,  huddled  together  in  the 
snow,  a  covey  of  partridges  some  thirty 
yards  distant.  In  a  moment  the  old 
gun  was  laid  over  the  rail  of  the 
bridge  I  was  crossing,  and  aiming  at 
the  cluster  of  birds,  I  fired.  To  my 
intense  delight  one  victim,  in  the  shape 
of  an  old  cock  partridge,  lay  struggling 
In  the  snow,  shot  through  the  head.  To 
seize  and  dispose  of  him  in  my  capa¬ 
cious  pocket  was  the  work  of  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  then,  as  the  shades  of  the 
short  sunless  day  were  descending,  I 
essayed  to  return.  But  I  had  wandered 
far  out  of  my  beat,  and  just  then  a 
pitiless  cold  rain  began  to  fall.  A  small 
village  was  close  at  hand,  and  to  it  I 
repaired  for  shelter.  The  only  public- 
house,  the  “Red  Lion,”  received  me 
hospitably,  as  I  entered  in  company 
with  two  laborers  returning  from 
work.  Calling,  as  they  both  did,  for  a 
pint  of  beer,  we  sat  down  amicably  by 
the  fire,  and  soon  got  into  conversa¬ 
tion.  An  argument  apparently  of  in¬ 
tense  Importance  to  them  soon  sprang 
up,  and  I  had  only  to  listen  to  their 
monotonous  conversation  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  assertion  and  counter-assertion  be- 
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lug  repeated  over  and  over  again  In  the 
same  dictatorial  tone  and  the  same 
words.  I  sliould  say  that  the  dogs 
which  lay  at  my  feet  had  started  It. 

“Jan,  you  mind  the  Squire’s  old  dog 
‘Kap’V  What  a  wonderful  dog  he  was, 
surely/” 

“I  do;  his  feyther  was  a  setter-dog, 
his  mother  a  pointer-bitch.” 

"No,  Jan,  you’re  wrong.  His  feyther 
was  A  pointer-dog  and  his  motlier  a 
setter-bitch.” 

“Well,  7  know  ns  his  feyther  was  a 
setter-dog,  and  his  mother  a  pointer- 
bitch.” 

Both  speakers  repented  their  asser¬ 
tions  in  the  same  words  precisely.  A 
third  yokel  entered,  and  the  point  was 
at  once  referred  to  him. 

“Willuni,  you  knew  the  Squire’s  old 
dog  ‘Rap’?  His  feyther  was  a  pointer- 
dog  and  his  mother  a  setter-bitch!  Jan, 
here,  says  as  how  his  feyther  was  a 
setter-dog  and  his  mother  a  pointer- 
bitch.” 

W’hich  side  Wlllum  took  I  do  not  re¬ 
member,  but  a  fourth  laborer  who  en¬ 
tered  was  enlisted  in  the  argument.  He 
put  a  new  light  on  it  entirely. 

“I  knowed  ‘Rap’  well;  he  was  son  to 
‘Nestor,’  Muster  Swain’s  dog - ” 

‘‘Dog!  why,  Tumas,  ‘Nestor’  was  a 
bitch— I  knowed  her!  ‘Nestoi"  ’s  all  the 
same  ns  ‘Hester,’  though  some  spells 
It  that  way.  My  wife’s  sister’s  name 
is  Hester.  Nobody  never  knowed  a 

toDfintn’s  Ifagailne. 


man  named  ‘Nestor.’  I’ll  ask  the 
young  Hciulre  here.  Squire,  did  you 
ever  know  a  man  named  ‘Nestor’ V” 

1  confessed  tliat  I  did  not.  The  ad¬ 
mission  was  greeted  as  a  point  scored 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  I  know  not 
which,  and,  as  the  storm  had  abated, 
and  the  argument,  which  was  carried 
on  word  for  word  as  it  began,  tireil 
not,  like  the  frog  when  his  wooing  was 
interrupted,  1  “took  up  my  hut,  and 
wished  them  good-night.” 

Men  were  not  turned  out  of  a  public 
at  ten  o’clock  in  those  days,  and  I 
doubt  not  that  the  argument  was  car¬ 
ried,  with  little  change  of  words,  into 
the  small  hours. 

The  above  is  a  faithful  record  of  a 
conversation  carried  on  by  men  of  the 
laboring  class,  not  one  of  whom,  prob¬ 
ably,  could  either  read  or  write.  I 
would  compare  it  with  that  of  the 
memliers  of  a  club,  little,  if  at  all, 
above  them,  as  reported  in  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette.  I  allude  to  the  dialogue 
carried  on  between  Mr.  Miggs,  the 
president,  the  Lorryman,  and  the 
white-faced  member  from  the  country. 
They  arc  witty  and  humorous  in  the 
extreme— Mr.  Miggs  especially,  a  sort 
of  political  “Bully  Bottom,”  his  argu¬ 
ments  evidently  inspired  by  a  perusal 
of  the  Daily  News.  His  interlocutors, 
too,  read  their  dally  papers.  My 
friends,  probably,  were  not  aware  that 
such  a  thing  ns  a  daily  paper  existed. 

George  Rooper. 
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THE  OLD  SCEPTIC. 

I  am  weary  of  dlsbelloviug:  why  should  I  wound  luy  love 
To  pleasure  a  sophist’s  pride  iu  a  graven  Image  of  truth? 

I  will  go  back  to  my  home,  with  the  clouds  and  the  stars  above. 

And  the  heaven  I  used  to  know,  and  the  God  of  my  burled  youth. 

I  will  go  back  to  the  home  where  of  old  iu  my  boyish  pride 
I  pierced  my  father’s  heart  with  a  murmur  of  unbelief; 

He  only  looked  in  my  face  as  I  spoke,  but  his  mute  eyes  cried 
Night  after  night  in  my  dreams;  and  he  died  in  grief,  in  grief. 

Oh,  yes;  I  have  rend  the  books,  the  books  that  we  write  ourselves, 
Extolling  our  love  of  an  abstract  truth  ‘and  our  pride  of  debate: 

I  will  go  back  to  the  love  of  the  cotter  who  sings  as  he  delves. 

To  that  childish  infinite  love  and  the  God  above  fact  and  date. 

To  that  ignorant  infinite  God  who  colors  the  meaningless  fiowers. 

To  that  lawless  infinite  Poet  who  matches  the  law  with  the  crime; 

To  the  Weaver  who  covers  the  world  with  a  garment  of  wonderful  hours. 
And  bolus  in  His  hand  like  threads  the  antinomies  of  time. 

Is  the  faith  of  the  cotter  so  simple  and  narrow  as  this?  Ah,  well. 

It  is  hardly  so  narrow  ns  yours  who  daub  and  plaster  with  dyes 

The  shining  mirrors  of  heaven,  the  shadowy  mirrors  of  hell. 

And  blot  out  the  dark  deep  vision,  if  it  seem  to  be  framed  with  lies. 

No  faith  I  hurl  against  you,  no  fact  to  freeze  your  sneers; 

Only  the  doubt  you  taught  me  to  weld  In  the  fires  of  youth 

Leaps  to  piy  hand  like  the  fiamlug  sword  of  nineteen  hundred  years. 

The  sword  of  the  high  God’s  answer,  0  Pilate,  vchat  is  truth f 

Your  laughter  has  killed  more  hearts  than  ever  were  pierced  with  swords. 
Ever  you  daub  new  mirrors  and  turn  the  old  to  the  wall; 

And  more  than  blood  is  lost  in  the  weary  battle  of  words; 

For  creeds  are  many;  but  God  is  One,  and  contains  them  all. 

I  will  go  back  to  m.v  home  and  look  at  the  wayside  fiowers. 

And  hear  from  the  wayside  cabins  the  sweet  old  hymns  again, 

Where  Christ  bolds  out  His  arms  in  the  quiet  evening  hours. 

And  the  light  of  the  chapel  porches  broods  on  the  peaceful  lane. 

And  there  I  shall  hear  men  praying  the  deep  old  foolish  prayers. 

And  there  I  shall  we,  once  more,  the  fond  old  faith  confessed, 

And  the  strange  old  light  on  their  faces  who  hear  as  a  blind  man  hears, — 
Come  unto  Me.  ye  weary,  and  I  iH7I  yi^'e  you  rest. 
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I  will  go  back  and  believe  iu  the  deep  old  foolish  tales, 

And  pray  the  sweet  old  prayers  that  I  learned  at  iny  mother’s  knee. 
Where  the  Sabbath  tolls  Its  peace  thro’  the  breathless  mountain-vales, 

And  the  sunset’s  evening  hymn  hallows  the  wistful  sea. 

„  .  .  Alfred  Noyes. 

Tb«  Spectator. 
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In  every  final  consideration  of  a 
novelist’s  achievement  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  question  will  probaWy  concern 
Itself  with  the  ground  he  has  covered. 
Roniance  has  stepped  into  the  place  of 
poetry  as  a  criticism  of  life;  the  novel¬ 
ist  has  become  the  revle^^’er,  and  one 
asks,  not  unreasonably,  in  measuring 
his  accomplishment,  how  much  of  life 
can  he  review.  One  thus  requires  for 
the  sum  of  his  books  a  measure  differ¬ 
ing  from  that  imposed  by  any  one  of 
them.  One  asks  vitality  of  the  partic¬ 
ular  performance,  but  one  demands 
variety  from  the  whole.  There  may 
be  loss  of  “life”  In  a  romance  that 
deals  with  empires  and  dynasties  than 
in  some  obscure  chronicle  of  a  city 
slum,  but  a  continued  preference  for 
the  slum  ns  a  subject  would  confess 

*  1.  “  Watch  and  Ward.  ”  Boston:  Hough¬ 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1871. 

2.  “Roderick  Hudson”  (1876).*  1886.  8.  “The 
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Lesson  of  the  Master.”  1891.  22.  “The  Real 
Thing.”  1892.  London:  Macmillan  &  Co. 


parvltude  lu  the  point  of  view.  For 
the  novelist  is  an  interpreter  as  well 
ns  a  reviewer,  and  the  value  of  his 
total  interpretation  will  depend  not 
only  on  his  knowledge  of  one  tongue, 
but  on  his  acquaintance  with  many. 
He  has  to  select  his  subjects  for  us 
from  every  language  of  the  world’s 
emotion,  and  the  adequacy  of  his  se¬ 
lection  must  depend  essentially  upon 
the  number  he  knows.  Our  interest  in 
romance  to-day  is  much  more  personal 
than  was  such  interest  in  the  past.  We 
demand  actuality,  we  demand  charac¬ 
ter;  and,  behind  the  artist’s  craving  for 
beauty  and  his  sense  of  form,  we  look 
for  a  desire  and  an  ability  to  render 
circumstance  available  to  our  apprecia¬ 
tion;  a  mission  to  translate  for  our  cog¬ 
nition  the  circumstance  and  sentiments 

23.  “The  Private  Life.”  London:  Osgood, 
McIIvalne  &  Co.  1893. 

24.  “Terminations.”  1896.  26.  “Embarrass¬ 
ments.”  1896.  26.  “The  Other  House.”  1896 
27.  “The  Spoils  of  Poynton.”  1897.  28.  “What 
Malsle  Knew.”  1898.  29.  “The  Two  Magics.” 
1898.  London:  Helnemann. 

30  “In  the  Cage.”  , London:  Duckworth  & 
Co.  1898. 

31.  “The  Awkward  Age.”  London:  Helne¬ 
mann.  1899. 

32.  “The  Soft  Side.”  1900.  33.  “The  Sacred 
Fount.”  1901.  London:  Methuen. 

34.  “The  Wings  of  the  Dove.”  London: 
Constable.  1902. 

*  The  asterisk  In  each  case  denotes  date  of 
original  publication. 
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with  which  he  is  impressed.  So,  though 
it  prove  the  duller  way,  we  would  con¬ 
sider  the  compass  of  Mr.  Henry 
James’s  work  before  its  quality,  even 
though  that  quality  must  be  considered 
its  most  intrinsic  feature. 

The  amplitude  of  his  work,  the  sheer 
space  of  shelf  which  his  novels  cover 
comes  as  a  first  surprise  to  the  collec¬ 
tor.  One  has  somehow  regarded  him 
as  the  reverse  of  a  prolific  writer,  and 
the  pleasures  conferred  by  his  succes¬ 
sive  volumes  have  always  seemed  too 
far  apart;  yet  there  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  English  reader  close  up¬ 
on  a  hundred  novels  and  tales,  and 
others  still  are  beached  unprofitably  in 
the  stagnant  harborage  of  magazines. 
Such  an  output  is  clearly  not  that  of 
a  man  who  regards  literature  as  an 
amusement,  and  it  is  very  Interesting 
to  observe  that  Mr,  James’s  fecundity 
has  increased  with  every  decade  of  his 
working  life.  He  was  born  on  April 
15,  1843,  and,  as  bis  first  tale  appeared 
in  1866,  be  has  been  transcribing  his 
impressions  for  thirty-six  years.  To 
bis  work  such  a  description  is  espe¬ 
cially  applicable,  for  he  has  throughout 
adopted  the  part  of  the  social  recorder, 
and  only  for  the  briefest  season  has 
his  attention  been  diverted  from  bis 
own  time.  So  close  Indeed  has  his  at¬ 
tention  been  that  the  period  of  which 
he  writes  is  most  often  that  in  which 
he  is  writing,  an  intimacy  in  associa¬ 
tion  which  gives  his  work  a  freshness 
of  color  like  that  of  a  canvas  painted 
in  the  open  air. 

Freshness  of  color  would  perhaps  be 
by  some  critics  considered  the  quality 
most  conspicuously  absent  from  his 
work,  but  by  freshness  we  do  not  mean 
that  false  air  of  reality  which  is  the 
result  of  superficial  imitation,  and 
may  be  produced  so  cheaply.  The 
freshness  of  Mr,  James  is  an  effect  of 
atmosphere,  not  of  outline.  One  might 
say  that  in  some  of  his  work  be  is 
preoccupied  with  atmosphere,  and  oc¬ 


casionally  resembles  the  artist  who 
preferred  to  paint  a  purple  cow  to  sac¬ 
rificing  the  serenity  of  his  twilight  to 
the  true  color  of  the  animal.  Mr. 
James’s  pictures  have  their  purple 
cows;  he  is  concerned  pre-eminently 
with  effect,  and  to  that  end  is  always 
prepared  to  subordinate  his  material. 
Even  in  his  longest  stories  be  main¬ 
tains  marvellously  the  sense  of  tone, 
he  keeps  down  his  accessories,  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  continuity  of  impression  which 
makes  him  the  admiration  and  the  de¬ 
spair  of  his  fellow-craftsmen.  No  doubt 
to  those  who  have  no  fondness  for 
effect,  who  desire  that  every  charac¬ 
ter  should  be  depicted  in  the  blinding 
light  of  noontide  knowledge,  his  deli¬ 
cacies,  his  hesitations,  bis  designed  ob¬ 
scurity  are  an  irritation,  and  his 
method  seems  as  artificial  as  they  pro¬ 
claim  it.  Yet  artifice  of  some  sort 
must  always  be  used  in  reducing  from 
the  life,  and  impressionism  may  be  but 
the  finest  order  of  realism,  the  render¬ 
ing  of  a  feeling  instead  of  a  fact. 

In  his  earlier  stories,  which  are  most¬ 
ly  short,  there  are  but  few  hints  of  the 
line  along  which  his  sympathies  were 
to  travel.  In  his  first  nine  years  of 
work  we  have  record  of  but  ten  stories, 
and  of  these  only  “Watch  and  Ward’’ 
runs  to  the  dignity  of  a  separate  cover. 
It  is  a  trite  enough  theme,  not  made 
remarkable  by  the  handling,  and  sug¬ 
gesting  only  in  certain  sketches  of 
character  the  author  of  to-day.  Of 
the  others  “A  Passionate  Pilgrim’’  is 
of  the  order  of  tales  that  owe  every¬ 
thing  to  the  telling.  It  tells.  Indeed, 
only  how  an  impoverished  American 
came  to  see  in  England  the  home  of 
his  ancestors,  saw  there  also,  after  a 
day’s  acquaintance  with  its  inmates, 
the  ghost  of  the  woman  for  whose 
shame  and  death  his  particular  ances¬ 
tor  was  responsible,  and  died  himself 
as  a  consequence  of  the  vision  before 
many  days.  The  subject,  touching  the 
spiritual  evasively,  is  one  for  which 
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Mr.  James  has  shown  a  more  than 
occasional  fondness,  and  one  can  im¬ 
agine  how,  if  treated  in  his  latest  man¬ 
ner,  the  sense  of  mystery  would  have 
been  deepened  by  a  different  finish,  by 
retention  throughout  of  the  tragic 
numbness  with  which  the  story  opens. 
Except  the  “Pilgrim”  there  is  nothing 
in  this  nine  years  that  would  be  seri¬ 
ously  missed  from  the  author’s  work; 
nothing,  despite  retouching,  which 
produces  its  essential  features. 

In  1875  appeared  “Roderick  Hudson,” 
bis  first  long  novel,  characteristic  of 
the  work  to  follow  in  the  fifteen  years 
which  we  will  call  for  the  sake  of 
definition  his  middle  period,  covering 
the  volumes  by  which  he  is  generally 
estimated  and  best  known.  But  “Rod¬ 
erick  Hudson”  marks  a  significant  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  author’s  interest  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  it  is  something  in 
favor  of  our  “periods”  that  whereas 
America  supplies  themes  for  the  first, 
the  second  is  essentially  European, 
while  the  third  scarcely  wanders  from 
English  soil.  Also  that  handling  of  the 
supernatural  which  figures  so  promi¬ 
nently  in  his  earlier  and  later  stories 
finds  in  the  “middle  period”  no  place 
at  all;  and  the  contrast  in  national 
temperament,  which  so  frequently 
affords  a  subject  in  that  middle 
period,  disappears  in  the  more  subtle 
scrutiny  which  marks  the  last.  The 
story  of  Roderick  Hudson  is  in  fact 
Immersed  in  the  shadow  of  such  a  con¬ 
trast;  a  contrast  between  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  Rome,  the  New  World  and 
the  Old,  the  Puritan  aloofness  of  Mary 
Oarland  and  the  voluptuous  Paganism 
of  Christina  Light. 

Roderick,  weak  brilliant  unhappy 
Roderick,  passes  between  them,  from 
a  tepid  satisfaction  in  the  one,  to 
breathless  worship  of  the  other.  A 
speedy  transit,  for  Roderick,  though 
sprung  from  New  England,  was  born 
to  a  wider  heritage  of  the  past  than 
was  Christina.  She  was  beauty  but 


he  was  its  priest.  The  story  of  the 
brief  outburst  and  burning  of  his 
genius  is  admirably  told.  There  is  a 
tragic  hint  even  in  bis  first  successes. 
He  leaves  port  like  some  flimsy  galleon 
under  a  great  cloud  of  sail.  One  holds 
one’s  breath  at  its  disastrous  loveli¬ 
ness.  And  the  catastrophe  comes  not 
from  without  but  of  his  Inherent  weak¬ 
ness.  Christina  arrives  in  time  to 
complete  the  wreckage,  but  she  is  not 
the  cause  of  it.  She  is,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  responsible  for  the  last  leap  of 
bis  genius.  It  is  the  inspiration  of  her 
beauty  that  breathes  a  final  glow  into 
the  smouldering  ashes  of  his  capacity, 
and  forces  him  by  a  final  effort  to  bum 
himself  out.  After  that  only  the  tragic 
note  is  sounded,  a  note  to  which  Chris¬ 
tina  unwillingly  and  unwittingly  con¬ 
tributes.  Poor  Roderick’s  efforts  to 
raise  himself  for  a  fiigbt  after  losing 
the  counterpoise  of  his  inspiration  re¬ 
semble  nothing  so  much  as  the  pitiful 
comical  winged  somersaults  of  a  bee 
whose  body  has  been  bitten  off.  and 
death  comes  to  him  as  the  least  raln- 
ous  ending.  The  book  Is  wonderfully 
complete  for  a  writer’s  first  sustained 
effort;  wonderfully  balanced  and  free 
from  crudity,  abounding  In  happy  bits 
of  portraiture  and  observation.  Mrs. 
Hudson  is  the  first  of  many  ordinary 
middle-aged  women*  whom  the  author 
has  drawn  with  such  curious  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  fidelity. 

“She  was  excessively  shy,  and  evi¬ 
dently  very  humble-minded;  it  was 
singular  to  see  a  woman  to  whom  the 
experience  of  life  had  conveyed  such 
scanty  reassurance.”  “There  was  no 
space  in  her  tiny  maternal  mind  for 
complications  of  feeling,  and  one  emo¬ 
tion  existed  only  by  turning  another 
over  flat  and  perching  on  top  of  it.” 
“These  were  the  reflections  of  a,  very 
shy  woman,  who,  determining  once  in 
her  life  to  hold  up  her  head,  was  act¬ 
ually  flying  It  like  a  kite.” 

Mary  Garland  is  treated  much  less 
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definitely;  hers  is  indeed  almost  one  of 
tbose  portraitures  by  omission  for 
which  Mr.  James  developed  later  such 
a  liking.  But  then  her  life  was  so 
largely  made  up  of  omissions  that  she 
has  a  right  to  the  method.  Yet  she  is 
no  less  charmingly  and  more  complete¬ 
ly  presented  than  magnificent  Chris¬ 
tina,  whose  likeness  is  rendered  una¬ 
voidably  lustrous  by  the  radiation  of 
her  beauty. 

“The  American,”  which  followed  two 
years  later,  is  another  international 
novel,  but  the  contrast  is  social,  not 
artistic,  a  contrast  between  the  New 
World  with  its  naked  millions  and  the 
proud  penury  of  the  old  nobility  of 
Prance.  Christopher  Newman,  who 
bad  served  an  apprenticeship  to  most 
trades  before  making  his  fortune,  sets 
bis  intentions  more  than  bis  affections 
on  Claire  de  Cintrd,  the  daughter  of  a 
bouse  that  had  looked  forward  to 
Charlemagne,  and  regards  trade  as 
somewhat  more  dully  incompatible 
than  crime  with  its  traditions.  The 
situation  has  obvious  possibilities;  ob¬ 
vious  pitfalls  too,  of  insistence  and  ex¬ 
aggeration.  The  author  avoids  these 
till  near  the  finish,  for  Mrs.  Broad  and 
the  melodramatic  mystery  of  the  Belle- 
gardes  must  be  considered  one  into 
which  he  has  fallen.  Newman,  with 
his  “look  of  being  "committed  to  noth¬ 
ing  in  particular,  of  standing  in  an  at¬ 
titude  of  general  hospitality  to  the 
chances  of  life,  of  being  very  much  at 
one’s  own  disposal,”  is  of  a  delightful 
type.  He  stands  smiling,  with  his  back 
very  firmly  set  against  his  fortune, 
ready  to  admit  any  man,  even  a 
French  Marquis,  to  be  his  equal,  yet 
fully  conscious  how  much  of  the  pleas¬ 
ure  and  beauty  of  life  lies  outside  his 
compass;  shrewd,  simple,  tender  and 
strong,  a  figure  well  worth  drawing; 
and  the  old  hotel  in  the  Rue  de  I’Uni- 
verslt#  throws  it  into  almost  violent 
relief.  But  the  relief  Is  attenuated  by 
V’alentin  de  Bellegarde,  and  the  pert 
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little  Marquise,  both  more  modern  than 
America  itself,  and  be,  frankly,  ar¬ 
dently,  gallantly  alive,  without  money, 
morals,  or  the  fear  of  death,  is,  as  a 
type  of  manhood,  no  whit  less  attrac¬ 
tive  than  Christopher  Newman.  Claire 
de  Clntr6  is  another  portrait  by  omis¬ 
sion;  indeed,  perhaps  in  no  other  of 
his  characters  has  the  author  left  so 
much  in  by  leaving  so  much  out.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  explained,  very  little  enumera¬ 
ted;  we  see  her  only  as  a  vague  figure 
in  those  forbidding  balls,  yet  her  mem¬ 
ory  remains  as  an  exquisite  fragrance 
when  the  vigor  of  the  book  is  almost 
forgotten.  And  the  book  alx)unds  in 
vigorous  portraiture;  the  canvas  is 
wonderfully  well  filled.  Little  M. 
Nioche  and  his  audacious  daughter  are 
as  perfectly  seen  and  as  excellently 
placed  as  Urbaln  de  Bellegarde  and  his 
forbidding  mother;  and  though  the 
book  may  be  most  commonly  esteemed 
for  its  sketch  of  the  deadly  serious 
pretension  of  life  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain,  its  real  value  lies  rather  in 
its  grip  and  coherent  inclusion  of  a 
wide  and  moving  scene.  The  unher¬ 
alded  melodrama  of  its  close  is  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  criticism  that,  what¬ 
ever  may  happen  in  Mr.  James’s  nov¬ 
els,  nothing  comes  of  it.  The  truth 
being  that  the  author  occasionally  in 
his  earlier  work  displays  almost  a  rel¬ 
ish  for  violence  in  his  conclusions. 

In  1878  “Daisy  Miller”  and  “The 
Europeans”  were  published,  the  one  as 
widely  quoted  as  the  other  is  unknown. 
It  was  natural  that  so  simple  and  dis¬ 
passionate  a  study  of  the  American 
maiden  then  looming  into  prominence 
—a  maidenhood  as  lacking  in  the  finer 
as  in  the  fuller  shades  of  feeling- 
should  have  commanded  attention,  but 
the  extent  to  which  “The  Europeans” 
has  escaped  it  seems  unaccountable. 
It  has  all  that  one  imagines  a  book 
needs  to  attract  the  unintelligent  read¬ 
er,  and  yet  contains  nothing  that  could 
distract  the  most  fastidious.  It  is  con- 
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ceived  in  a  d'ellghtful  atmosphere,  a 
delicate  severity  of  Puritanism  tem¬ 
pered  by  competence,  an  atmosphere 
perfectly  preserved  throughout,  which 
the  Europeans  agitate  without  disturb¬ 
ing,  and  completely  Indicated  by  grave 
Mr.  Wentworth’s  attitude  to  his  house¬ 
hold.  He  had  “a  vogue  sense  of  jeal¬ 
ousy  being  an  even  lower  vice  than  the 
love  of  liquor,”  and  Felix,  his  brilliant 
foreign  nephew,  appeared  “so  bright, 
and  handsome,  and  talkative  that  it 
was  Impossible  not  to  think  well  of 
him;  and  yet  it  seemed  ns  if  there  were 
something  almost  impudent,  almost 
vicious— or  as  If  there  ought  to  be,— in 
a  young  man  being  at  once  so  joyous 
and  so  positive.”  The  story  makes 
something  like  a  record  in  happy  end¬ 
ings.  Every  one  but  the  wicked  Bar¬ 
oness,  who  has  one  already,  finds  a 
predestined  mate.  One  might  suppose 
that  Mr.  James  set  himself  to  show 
how  satisfactory  he  could  make  a  story 
without  making  it  absurd.  But  the 
achievement  which  one  feels  most  con¬ 
cerned  him  was  the  development  of 
Gertrude  W’entworth.  She  is  suggested 
rather  than  drawn,  with  a  marvellous 
economy  of  means,  yet  with  such  ex¬ 
quisite  felicity,  that  one  feels  to  know 
much  more  about  her  than  the  author 
can  tell  us,  and  takes  leave  of  her  with 
a  curiosity  which  he  cannot  satisfy. 
Mr.  James  has  sketched  nothing  with 
a  more  sensitive  point  than  the  eva¬ 
sive  opening  of  her  flower  to  love;  not 
to  the  love  which,  in  that  Puritan  com¬ 
munity,  was  three  parts  a  duty,  but  to 
love  which  in  her  cousin’s  arms  was 
wholly  a  joy.  Yet  Gertrude  Is  by  no 
means  an  obtrusive  figure  of  a  comedy 
in  which  all  the  characters  are  so  hap¬ 
pily  arranged,  so  admirably  fitted,  that 
one  could  read  It  a  dozen  times  for 
sheer  pleasure  in  its  workmanship. 
“Confidence,”  which  followed  a  year 
later,  differs  from  “The  Europeans”  in 
almost  every  particular  save  that  of  a 
happy  ending.  Yet  its  happiness  is  not 
KcnucTic.  vo:..  Lxxvir.  479. 


of  that  sweet  inevitableness  which  sub¬ 
sides  gently  into  Its  place  through  the 
last  chapter.  The  scene  changes  rest¬ 
lessly  across  Europe  and  America,  and 
the  consequences  of  Angela’s  perver¬ 
sity  Illustrate  an  occasional  tendency 
on  Mr.  James’s  part  to  over-elaborate 
an  issue. 

In  1880  came  “Washington  Square,” 
which  must  rank  as  one  of  the  author’s 
significant  novels.  One  can  think  of 
no  one  else  who  could  have  written  it. 
who  could  have  used  the  spareness, 
the  dulness  of  Its  material  with  such 
effect.  Surely  no  heroine  ever  had  less 
in  her  favor  than  plain  Catherine 
Sloper,  yet  we  follow  the  conversion 
of  her  humble  deference  into  a  kind  of 
heroic  obstinacy  with  absorbed  atten¬ 
tion.  “Her  dignity  ■was  not  aggres¬ 
sive;  it  never  sat  In  state;  but  if  you 
pushed  far  enough  you  could  find  It.” 
The  dignity  disengaged  Itself  at  last, 
as  a  hard  determination,  from  the  pulp 
of  her  sad  crushed  sentimental  spirit, 
and  it  is  the  slow  creation  of  that 
hardness,  not  by  the  cruelty  of  fate, 
nor  from  her  lover’s  falseness,  but  by 
the  injustice  of  the  father  she  had 
trusted  and  admired,  which  makes  her 
story  so  engrossing.  He  had  killed 
something  in  her  life,  and  she  turned 
its  coffin  into  a  kind  of  altar.  Not  con¬ 
sciously.  It  is  the  essence  of  her  pathos 
that  she  seems  never  more  than  numb¬ 
ly  conscious  of  what  she  feels.  The 
whole  story  is  a  miracle  in  monotone; 
of  the  monotonous  in  life  treated  un- 
nvonotonously. 

The  “Portrait  of  a  Lady,”  which  ap¬ 
peared  a  year  later,  is  the  longest  and 
most  Intricate  novel  of  the  “middle” 
period.  It  is  exactly  defined  by  its 
title.  Only  once  or  twice,  in  a  certain 
calloiis  Indifference  to  the  pain  she  in¬ 
flicts  on  her  lovers,  does  Isabel  Arbher 
seem  to  forfeit  the  designation.  For 
the  rest  she  adheres  almost  too  closely 
to  it.  She  is  often  so  much  of  a  lady 
that  one  ceases  to  think  of  her  as  a 
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womau,  not  from  worldly  or  social  am¬ 
bition.  but  from  an  emotional  tempera¬ 
ment  too  thin  to  disturb  its  intellectual 
impressions.  She  did  not  desire  mar¬ 
riage,  but  required  in  that  event  the 
finest  thing  in  the  way  of  a  husband. 
That  she  could  have  considered  Gilbert 
Osmond  in  such  a  light  is  the  severest 
criticism  on  her  perception,  and  severs 
her  from  sympathies  which  had  not 
been  alienated  by  her  somewhat  too 
obvious  self-esteem.  She  had  every 
right  to  think  well  of  herself,  she  was 
a  very  charming  and  delicate  product 
of  the  New  World,  and  it  is  really  be¬ 
cause  one  shares  her  complacency  that 
one  is  humiliated  by  her  choice.  To 
her  aunt  it  had  “an  air  of  almost  mor¬ 
bid  perversity,”  but  one  resents  most 
its  seeming  so  reasonable  to  herself. 
She  was  not  infiuenced  by  circum¬ 
stance,  nor  blinded  by  passion;  she 
took  almost  as  much  time  to  her  mis¬ 
take  as  to  its  amending,  and  it  is  only 
a  hint  of  this  towards  the  finish  which 
restores  her  to  our  esteem.  She  makes 
the  one  possible  reparation  by  leaving 
the  man  she  has  learnt  utterly  to  de¬ 
spise.  In  its  presentment  of  Ralph 
Touchett  the  book  offers  a  companion 
portrait  of  a  gentleman,  from  which 
no  deductions  need  be  made.  Ten¬ 
der,  and  whimsical,  and  open-hand¬ 
ed,  “with  all  the  illumination  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  none  of  its  pedantry,”  a  hu¬ 
morous  perception  that  included  his 
own  decrepit  lungs,  and  “a  kind  of 
loose-fitting  urbanity  that  wrapt  him 
about  like  an  ill-made  overcoat,”  Ralph 
even  by  his  bitterest  disappointment 
is  never  betrayed  into  an  ungenerous 
word. 

The  book  yields  little  to  quote,  nor 
do  the  figures  in  its  background  much 
concern  us.  It  is  occupied  with  its 
great  effort,  and,  while  offering  that  a 
tribute  of  admiration,  one  can  only 
wish  that  it  had  painted  for  us  a  lady 
on  somewhat  less  exclusive  lines. 

The  four  following  years  produced 


nothing  but  short  stories,  three  of 
them,  “The  Siege  of  Loudon,”  “Lady 
Barbarina,”  and  “A  New  England 
Winter,”  being  devoted  to  the  contrast 
between  the  American  and  European 
mind,  and  one,  “The  Author  of  Bel- 
traffio,”  being  the  first  of  several  stud¬ 
ies  of  a  literary  contingence;  no  con¬ 
siderable  novel  appearing  till  1880, 
when  both  “The  Bostonians”  and 
“Princess  Casamassima”  saw  the 
light.  “The  Bostonians”  deals  with 
the  designs  of  a  coterie  of  women 
in  Boston  City  to  force  the  rights  of 
their  sex  upon  America:  a  portentously 
dull  subject,  and  treated  with  sucIj 
diffuseness  that  its  first  seventy  pages 
only  advance  it  by  a  single  evening. 
Yet  the  story  gains  on  one’s  attention, 
and  contains  some  wonderful  portraits 
of  unattractive  women.  Miss  Olive 
Chancellor  was  perhaps  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult.  She  belonged  to  the  class  of 
people 

“who  take  things  hard.  She  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  fits  of  tragic  shyness,  during 
which  she  was  unable  to  meet  even 
her  own  eyes  in  the  mirror.”  “She  had 
a  fear  of  everything,  but  her  greatest 
fear  was  of  being  afraid.”  “Of  nil 
things  in  the  world  contention  was 
most  sweet  ®o  her  (though  why  it  w.ns 
hard  to  imagine,  for  it  always  cost  her 
tears,  headaches,  a  day  or  two  in  bed, 
acute  emotion).”  “She  was  unmarried 
by  every  implication  of  her  being.  She 
was  a  spinster  as  Shelley  was  a  lyric 
poet,  or  as  the  month  of  August  Is 
sultry.” 

Such  qualities  complicated  with  a  pas¬ 
sion  for  the  position  of  her  sex,  a  store 
of  learning,  and  the  New  England  con¬ 
science  constitute  a  character  of  the 
highest  difficulty,  but  it  is  perfectl.v. 
even  pathetically  realised.  Of  the 
others  Miss  Birdseye  and  Mrs.  Far- 
rluder  are  the  best  done.  Miss  Birds¬ 
eye 

“had  a  sad,  soft,  pale  face,  which  (and 
it  was  the  effect  of  her  whole  head* 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  soaked. 
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blurred,  and  made  vague  by  exposure 
to  some  slow  dissolvent.  The  long 
practice  of  philanthropy  had  not  given 
accent  to  her  features;  it  had  rubbed 
out  their  transitions,  their  meanings.” 
“la  her  large  countenance  her  dim 
little  smile  scarcely  showed.  It  was  a 
mere  sketch  of  a  smile,  a  kind  of  in¬ 
stalment,  or  payment  on  account.” 
“She  belonged  to  the  Short-Skirts 
League,  as  a  matter  of  course;  for  she 
belonged  to  any  and  every  league  that 
bad  been  founded  for  almost  any  pur¬ 
pose  whatever.”  “She  looked  as  if  she 
bad  spent  her  life  on  platforms  ...  in 
her  faded  face  there  was  a  kind  of 
reflection  of  ugly  lecture  lamps:  with 
its  habit  of  an  upward  angle,  it  seemed 
turned  towards  a  public  speaker,  with 
an  effort  of  respiration  in  the  thick  air 
in  which  social  reforms  are  usually 
discussed.”  “She  talked  continually, 
in  a  voice  of  which  the  spring  seemed 
broken,  like  that  of  an  overworked  bell 
wire.”  . 

One  can  but  give  a  few  lines  in  the 
portrait,  yet  how  amazingly  it  comes 
out,  with,  for  all  its  comedy,  not  a 
touch  that  alienates.  Mrs.  Farrinder 
is  of  a  type  entirely  different. 

“There  was  a  lithographic  smoothness; 
about  her,  and  a  mixture  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  matron  and  the  public  character. 
There  was  something  public  in  her  eye, 
which  was  large,  cold,  and  quiet;  it 
had  acquired  a  sort  of  exposed  reti¬ 
cence  from  the  habit  of  looking  down 
from  a  lecture  desk  over  a  sea  of 
heads,  while  its  distinguished  author 
was  eulogized  by  a  leading  citizen. 
Mrs.  Farrinder,  at  almost  any  time, 
had  the  air  of  being  introduced  by  a 
few  remarks.”  “The  ends  she  labored 
for  were  to  give  the  ballot  to  every 
woman  in  the  country  and  to  take  the 
flowing  bowl  from  every  man.” 

The  two  are  but  secondary  charac¬ 
ters,  indeed  Mrs.  Farrinder  is  hardly 
that,  yet  Mr.  .Tames  contrives,  by  what 
in  an  artist  would  be  called  brush- 
work,  to  hold  our  attention  to  these 
queer  women,  while  he  develops  leis¬ 
urely  a  more  romantic  element. 


“Princess  Casamassima”  deals  with 
ambitions  of  another  kind,  the  ambi¬ 
tions  are  anarchical,  and  the  scene  is 
mostly  laid  in  London  slums.  The 
Princess  is  Roderick  Hudson’s  Chris¬ 
tina  Light  separated  from  her  husband, 
and  embracing  in  bis  stead  the  fash¬ 
ionable  nihilism  of  the  day.  She  re¬ 
mains  delightful,  though  not  quite  with 
the  fresh  insolent  charm  of  her  maiden 
days:  but  the  most  admirable  portrait 
of  the  book  is  again  of  an  unlovely 
middle-aged  woman,  poor  foolish  faith¬ 
ful  Amanda  Pynsent,  a  dressmaker  in 
a  squalid  court— with  the  meagrest 
“connection,”  a  touching  reverence  for 
things  as  they  are,  and  an  absorbing 
affection  for  the  little  boy  she  has 
adopted.  Beside  poor  “Pinnle’s”  stead¬ 
fast  goodness,  the  Princess  seems  a 
hollow  charlatan,  and  Lady  Aurora 
loses  color.  Indeed,  the  only  woman 
in  the  book  whom  she  does  not  affect 
is  big  vulgar  bouncing  brilliant  Milli- 
cent,  the  shop  girf  in  the  Palace  Road, 
a  good  comrade,  sharp  as  a  rat,  obtru¬ 
sively  respectable,  but  capable  of  com¬ 
promise  for  an  adequate  stake.  The 
book  gives  a  further  extension  to  Mr. 
James’s  range,  but  it  lacks  balance  and 
Is  not  very  well  put  together. 

The  next  year  showed  nothing  but 
short  stories,  and  in  1888  came  “'The 
Reverberator,”  a  variant  of  “The 
American,”  the  intending  Invader  of  an 
old  French  family  being  this  time  a 
girl.  Here  the  story  is  acceptable 
chiefly  for  its  fun,  and  is  the  only  in¬ 
stance  in  which  Mr.  James  has  relied 
on  humor  for  bis  main  interest.  His 
humor  is  never  of  the  explosive  kind. 
He  does  not  let  it  off  as  out  of  a  mor¬ 
tar  to  convulse  you  suddenly  with  a 
burst  of  laughter.  His  humor  no  more 
aims  at  laughter  than  his  tragedy  at 
excitement,  or  his  pathos  at  teats.  It 
is  a  quiet  illumination  of  life  wbicn  is 
a  pledge  against  bathos  more  than  an 
incitement  to  be  merry.  He  very  sel¬ 
dom  uses  it  to  heighten  irony.  It  is 
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really  rather  the  sanity  of  his  point  of 
view,  of  his  seeing  nothing  quite  as  it 
sees  itself.  One  feels  that  his  enthusi¬ 
asms  will  never  betray  him.  He  will 
see  under  the  “make-up”  even  though 
he  say  nothing  about  it.  He  often  says 
nothing  about  it.  He  leaves  the  pic¬ 
ture  to  your  discernment;  sometimes 
out  of  tenderness  for  his  subject,  some¬ 
times  as  a  compliment  to  his  reader. 
The  humor  in  much  of  the  pretence  of 
life  is  often  lost  if  it  be  pointed  out; 
the  showing  spoils  it.  You  must  see  it 
if  you  can;  otherwise  you  cannot. 

“She  had  a  handsome  inanimate 
face,  over  which  the  firelight  played 
without  making  it  more  lively,  a 
beautiful  voice,  and  the  occasional 
command  of  a  few  short  words.” 

“The  foreman,  who  was  sixty  years 
old  and  wore  a  wig,  which  constituted 
in  itself  a  kind  of  social  position,  be¬ 
sides  being  accompanied  by  a  little 
frightened,  furtive  wife,  who  closed 
her  eyes,  as  if  in  the  presence  of  a 
blinding  splendor,  when  Mrs.  Crooken- 
den  spoke  to  her.” 

“He  seldom  had  much  conversation 
with  Miss  Pynsent  without  telling  her 
that  she  had  the  intellectual  outlook  of 
a  caterpillar.  .  .  .  He  always  compared 
her  to  an  Insect  or  a  bird,  and  she 
didn’t  mind,  because  she  knew  he  liked 
her,  and  she  herself  liked  all  winged 
creatures.” 

Such  touches  may  be  found  every¬ 
where  in  Mr.  James’s  sketches  of  char¬ 
acter,  their  humor  lying  in  their  terse 
fidelity,  and  only  occasionally  owing 
a  shade  to  sentiment.  But  in  his  draw¬ 
ing  of  Whitney  Dosson  Mr.  James  has 
engaged  directly  the  humorous,  idea. 
'The  American  parent  has  always  ap¬ 
pealed  to  him.  His  discomfort,  his 
tractablllty,  his  air  of  being  a  mere 
adjunct  to  his  family,  his  pathetic  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  incompatibility  with  his 
offspring.  Parentallsm,  probably,  never 
previously  was  conceived  on  such  a 
scale,  in  such  a  spirit.  Despite  his  de¬ 
tachment  from  his  surroundings,  his 


subservience  to  his  daughters,  his 
cheerful  tribute  to  the  inferior,  he 
never  becomes  ridiculous,  nor  loses  the 
placid  dignity  of  his  unrutHed  mind. 
In  Paris  he  passed  his  days  revolving 
about  the  court  of  his  hotel,  but  he 
had  no  sense  of  waste;  “that  came  to 
him  much  more  when  he  was  con¬ 
fronted  with  historical  monuments,  or 
beauties  of  nature  or  art  w'hich  he 
didn’t  understand  or  care  for:  then  he 
felt  a  little  ashamed  and  uncomfort¬ 
able— but  never  when  he  lounged  in 
that  simplifying  way  about  the  court. 
Mr.  Dosson  never  doubted  that  George 
M.  Flack  was  brilliant.  He  represented 
the  newspaper,  and  the  newspaper  for 
this  man  of  genial  assumptions  rep¬ 
resented  mind— it  was  the  great  shin¬ 
ing  presence  of  our  time.  To  know 
that  Delia  and  Francie  were  out  with 
an  editor  or  a  correspondent  was  really 
to  see  them  dancing  in  the  central 
glow.” 

“To  Mr.  Dosson  ...  his  girls  some¬ 
how  seemed  lonely;  which  was  not  the 
way  he  struck  himself.  They  were  his 
company,  but  be  was  scarcely  theirs; 
it  was  as  if  be  bad  them  more  than 
they  had  him.  They  were  out  a  long 
time,  but  he  felt  no  anxiety,  as  he  re- 
fiected  that  Mr.  Flack’s  very  profession 
was  a  prevision  of  everything  that 
could  possibly  happen.  .  .  .  When  at 
last  they  met  his  view  .  .  .  they  had 
evidently  done  a  good  deal  and  bad  a 
good  time,  an  impression  sufficient  to 
rescue  Mr.  Dosson  personally  from  the 
consciousness  of  failure.” 

But  the  book  is  not  at  all  about  Mr. 
Dosson— he  really  counts  for  but  little 
more  than  the  hotel  In  which  his 
daughters  live — and  its  humor  is  as 
much  concerned  with  little  delicate 
plastic  Francie  Dosson,  with  Delia’s 
attempts  to  graft  on  her  American  vul¬ 
garity  the  tone  of  ancient  France,  and 
w'ith  George  M.  Flack  and  his  mon¬ 
strous  “Reverberator.”  But  though 
fbo  comedy  of  the  story  Is,  perhaps. 
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closer  together  thau  in  any  other  of 
Mr.  James’s  books,  it  is  different  nei¬ 
ther  in  character  nor  in  keenness  from 
that  which  may  be  found  in  any  of 
them.  In  the  same  year  as  “The  Re¬ 
verberator’’  were  published  three  short 
stories  under  the  title  of  the  first,  “The 
Aspern  Papers,”  and  in  1889  a  similar 
volume  of  four  stories  entitled  “A  Lon¬ 
don  Life.”  The  two  are  of  interest 
from  occupying  the  closing  years  of 
what  we  have  termed  the  middle  pe¬ 
riod,  and  therefore  from  containing 
possibly  some  hint  of  the  new  manner. 
The  hints  are  there,  but  not  so  marked 
as  to  make  exposition  profitable;  in¬ 
deed,  traces  of  the  older  method  may 
be  found  for  seven  years  to  come,  “The 
Other  House”  being,  perhaps,  the  first 
work  of  importance  in  which  they 
cease  to  count.  In  the  period  which 
one  is  leaving  lies  the  greater  part  of 
the  labor  by  which  Mr.  Henry  James 
is  popularly  known,  if,  indeed,  one  may 
without  suspicion  of  irony  use  such  a 
description.  It  contains  nine  of  his 
novels  and  some  twenty-seven  tales, 
and  only  in  some  of  the  slighter  of 
these  could  the  casual  consumer  of 
fiction  pretend  to  discover  any  esoteric 
intention  or  other  obstacle  to  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  an  easily  exhausted  mind. 
They  have  just  that  unreality  which 
the  public  desires,  the  note  of  ro¬ 
mance;  sentiment  and  character  are 
fitted  with  that  consistency  which 
gives  the  novel  such  an  advantage  over 
life;  opinions  are  held  with  a  clarity, 
and  expressed  with  an  accuracy  which 
are  of  so  great  assistance  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  character;  and  the  dia¬ 
logue  has  just  that  appositeness  and 
cohesion  which  our  ears  are  so  accus¬ 
tomed  not  to  hear.  In  short  they  have 
all  the  qualities  that  should  commend 
them  to  a  public  which  is  very  igno¬ 
rant  and  very  incurious  of  life,  and 
one  would  have  expected  for  them  a 
far  greater  success  even  than  they 
commanded.  The  chief  preventive  to 


such  a  popularity  is  a  delicate  and  ex¬ 
quisite  style  which,  because  it  tried  to 
achieve  an  actuality  to  which  they 
w'ere  unaccustomed,  the  critics  called 
artificial.  Style  in  every  country  of 
the  woi’ld  warns  off  the  “stupid,”  but 
it  seems  to  possess  a  particular  irrita¬ 
tion  for  English  and  American  readers. 
It  is,  to  their  appreciation,  a  sort  of 
glittering  and  wholly  unnecessary  en¬ 
velopment.  Indeed,  they  consider  style 
so  distinct  from  creation,  that  one 
might  imagine  they  supposed  it  to  be 
applied  when  the  work  was  finished, 
like  varnish  to  a  picture  or  “frosting” 
to  a  Christmas  card. 

But  in  addition  to  the  wilful  offence 
of  their  style,  one  must  admit,  as  an 
unconscious  one,  that  the  author  is 
always  free  from  moral  prejudice  or 
intention.  He  only  aims  at  giving  a 
direct  Impression  of  life  without  pre¬ 
conception  as  to  its  purpose.  Nowhere 
does  he  come  forward  with  explana¬ 
tion  and  reproof;  nowhere  does  he  at¬ 
tempt  any  re-arrangement  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  life,  to  enforce  a  lesson  or 
illustrate  a  theme.  He  tries  seriously, 
strenuously,  to  produce  the  illusion  of 
being,  and  be  is  well  content  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  performing  that  part  of  his 
business.  His  seriousness  lives,  in¬ 
deed,  beyond  reproof.  That  is  his 
moral  purpose.  He  recoils  Indignantly 
from  the  apologist  to  whom  fiction  is 
but  “making  believe.”  Life  may  often 
be  nothing  better  than  “making  be¬ 
lieve,”  but  its  recording  shall  not  suf¬ 
fer  such  indignity.  He  will  no  more 
tolerate  a  tampering  with  the  facts  of 
life,  than  with  the  events  and  dates 
of  an  era.  Indeed  of  the  two  he  prob¬ 
ably  considers  it  of  more  importance 
to  receive  a  trustworthy  impression  of 
existence  than  of  any  particular  i^eriod 
to  which  the  historian  may  devote  him¬ 
self. 

So  far,  he  may  be  spoken  of  as  hav¬ 
ing  a  direct  moral  intent.  But  it  is 
the  intention  only  of  the  honest  ac- 
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couutaut.  He  is  determined  that  bis 
book  shall  balance  with  tbe  book  of 
life;  but  be  bas  as  little  concern  as  tbe 
accountant  wltb  tbe  figures  of  its  ex¬ 
penditure.  It  is  none  of  his  business 
to  put  a  bad  mark  against  items  of 
extravagance  or  depravity  or  so  to 
manipulate  the  entries  as  to  convey  a 
warning  against  either.  And  this  de¬ 
tachment  from  his  subject  is,  of  course, 
against  him  with  a  British  audience 
which,  inveterately  commercial,  craves 
to  derive  profit  from  the  occupation  of 
its  leisure,  and  is  always  suspicious 
of  amusement  which  bas  no  secondary 
aim.  Yet  (on  the  moral  count),  apart 
from  tbe  fact  that  Mr.  James  is  an 
artist,  there  seems  no  reason  why 
these  books  of  bis  should  not  have 
been  more  widely  read.  He  takes  none 
of  an  artist’s  liberties,  makes  no  ex¬ 
cursions  into  the  by-ways  of  life;  the 
code  of  bis  characters  is  almost  al¬ 
ways  that  of  the  decalogue  tempered 
by  good  manners,  indeed  the  constancy 
of  their  decorum  is  not  unfrequently 
depressing.  We  will  consider  his  lim¬ 
itations  later  on,  and  only  refer  to  this 
one  of  them  in  passing,  since  in  Eng¬ 
land  an  artist  seems  to  be  esteemed 
rather  by  bis  limitations  than  bis  in¬ 
clusions.  Mr.  James  drew  the  line  in 
those  days  an  appreciable  distance  to 
the  safe  side  of  Mrs.  Grundy.  He 
refers  to  the  infiuence  of  this  lady,  on 
one  occasion,  in  a  fashion  that  hardly 
prepares  one  for  the  extent  to  which 
he  had  acknowledged  it.  He  is  reply¬ 
ing  in  an  essay,  written  also  in  the 
middle  period,  to  some  remarks  of  the 
late  Sir  Walter  Besant  upon  “selec¬ 
tion.” 

For  many  people  art  means  rose-col¬ 
ored  windows,  and  selection  means 
picking  a  bouquet  for  Mrs.  Grundy. 
They  will  tell  you  glibly  that  artistic 
considerations  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  disagreeable,  with  the  ugly;  they 
will  rattle  off  shallow  commonplaces 
about  the  province  of  art  and  the  limits 


of  art,  till  you  are  moved  to  some 
wonder  in  return  as  to  the  province 
and  the  limits  of  ignorance.  It  appears 
to  me  that  no  one  can  ever  have  made 
a  seriously  artistic  attempt  without  be¬ 
coming  conscious  of  an  immense  in¬ 
crease— a  kind  of  revelation— of  free¬ 
dom.  One  perceives  in  that  case— by 
the  light  of  a  heavenly  ray— that  the 
province  of  art  is  all  life,  all  feeling, 
all  observation,  all  vision. 

That  is  a  pronouncement  that  now 
reads  otherwise  than  at  the  time  when 
it  was  written,  for  the  writer  certain¬ 
ly  seemed  at  that  time  not  only  to 
have  been  picking  a  bouquet  for  Mrs. 
Grundy,  but  to  have  selected  the  fiow- 
ers  with  some  care.  Not  that  one 
would  demand  from  an  artist  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  offensive  subjects,  one  would 
only  ask  a  somewhat  wider  interpre¬ 
tation  of  “freedom”  than  had  until 
then  been  granted  us  from  Mr.  James’s 
pen.  But  the  freedom  was  to  come. 

In  1890  the  publication  of  “The 
Tragic  Muse”  inaugurated  the  new 
era.  The  inauguration  possibly  will 
not  be  apparent  to  many,  for  the  book 
Is  certainly  not  a  whit  “freer”  than 
any  of  its  predecessors;  but  it  is  strlk-  ' 
ingly  nearer  the  ideal  of  “an  immense 
and  exquisite  correspondence  with 
life.”  There  is  a  beautiful  looseness, 
an  inexpectancy  in  the  handling.  The 
stoi’y  wavers,  advances,  retreats,  and 
ceases  in  the  very  fashion  of  life  it¬ 
self.  Its  cohesion  suffers  naturally  in 
consequence.  It  reads.  Indeed,  in  places 
like  a  very  splendid  first  attempt.  The 
author  seems  to  be  trying  to  write  it 
in  spite  of  his  art,  to  be  aiming  at  a 
simplicity,  a  closeness  to  life,  which  is 
being  continually  clouded  by  the  charm 
of  form  and  phra.se  which  he  is  as  yet 
unable  wholly  to  transfuse  with  his 
new  intention.  With  Miriam  Routh. 
for  example,  he  is  entirely  successful. 

It  is  the  most  difficult  piece  of  work  in 
the  book,  this  quick  development  of  an 
uncouth  girl  into  a  famous  actress. 
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since  the  stage  and  literature  seem 
with  us  so  unhappily  Incongruous  that 
the  passage  of  an  actress  always  seems 
to  put  the  author’s  perception  out  of 
focus.  But  Miriam  only  becomes  more 
natural  as  she  advances  in  repute;  she 
has  to  the  finish  that  air  of  feeling  for 
herself,  of  being  confronted  inwardly 
with  surprises  of  thought,  sentiment, 
and  Intention,  of  an  imperfect  self- 
realization  which  is  so  constant  in  life 
and  so  absent  in  fiction.  Absent,  in¬ 
deed,  with  reason,  since  in  fiction  it  is 
immensely  difficult  to  give  such  an 
effect  and  yet  retain  the  sense  of  char¬ 
acter.  Miriam's  character  is  more 
than  retained;  it  is  developed,  and 
from  most  unpromising  material.  We 
feel  her  personality  soaking*  up  the 
sources  of  supply  about  it,  as  a  sponge 
swells  with  water.  And  yet  we  never 
know  her  better  than  she  knows  her¬ 
self,  and  her  actions  retain  to  the  very 
end  the  fascinating  uncertainty  of  life; 
although  we  realize  her  so  completely 
as  an  acquaintance  that  it  seems  al¬ 
most  a  breach  of  manners  to  denote 
her  by  her  Christian  name.  Nick 
Dormer,  another  fine  piece  of  work, 
and  Julia  Dallow  are  also  well  in  the 
picture,  but  Gabriel  Nash,  almost  wil¬ 
fully,  and  Peter  Sherringham  seem  out 
of  it.  Peter  was,  of  course,  also  diffi¬ 
cult,  but  his  passion  and  bis  phrases 
are  too  far  apart  even  for  an  ambassa¬ 
dor,  especially  in  his  last  love  scene 
with  Miriam. 

The  book  is  of  another  interest,  how¬ 
ever,  than  its  excellence.  Its  theme, 
its  theories,  appear  to  be  the  direct 
outcome  of  an  attention  which  Mr. 
James  was  paying  to  the  theatre,  an 
attention  taking  the  form  of  two  com¬ 
edies  which  saw  the  footlights  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  of  four  unacted  plays  which, 
in  volume  form,  have  rather  the  air  of 
a  bouquet  presented  by  an  unsuccess¬ 
ful  admirer. 

The  occasion  was  one  of  those  curi¬ 
ous  disturbances  of  the  theatrical 


mind,  or  perhaps  it  is  safer  to  say  tem¬ 
perament,  in  favor  of  literature.  There 
seem  to  be,  in  England,  fitfully  recur¬ 
rent  periods  when  the  actor,  forgetting 
his  generic  limitations,  bis  own  inal¬ 
terable  fitness  for  the  “stock  sizes’’  of 
his  profession,  dreams  of  a  play  which 
shall  represent  something  more  than 
a  dramatist’s  ability  to  repeat  a  suc¬ 
cess  in  time-honored  situations.  His 
dream  is  a  brief  one,  brief  as  his  mis¬ 
conception  of  literature  as  a  compla¬ 
cent  auxiliary  to  posturing  and  cos¬ 
tume,  and  of  his  own  ability  to  render 
persuasively  any  but  the  types  which 
precedent  and  his  predilections  have 
long  made  familiar.  Mr.  Henry  James 
was,  with  the  late  R.  L.  Stevenson  and 
Mr.  W.  E.  Henley,  amongst  the  writers 
of  distinction  who  were  solicited  to 
contribute  to  one  of  these  spasmodic 
coquetries  with  literature,  but  he  was 
no  more  successful  than  they  in  estab¬ 
lishing  permanent  relations.  His  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  only  concerns  us  here 
so  far  as  his  preoccupation  with  the 
stage  is  refiected  in  his  books.  The 
refiection  is  in  truth  very  apparent, 
would  be  apparent  even  to  one  who 
did  not  know  from  what  it  was  cast; 
apparent  once  or  twice  in  the  subjects 
of  his  stories;  apparent,  unfortunately, 
in  their  brevity  and  rareness  for  six 
brilliant  years;  and  apparent,  most  of 
all,  in  an  inclination  to  “hard  meagre¬ 
ness’’  in  dialogue,  “an  anxious  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  limits.’’ 

This  is  nowhere  so  apparent  as  in  the 
volume  to  which,  leaving  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  its  shorter  stories,  the  gap  of  six 
years  brings  us.  “The  Other  House’’ 
seems  almost  to  have  been  conceived 
as  a  play.  The  action  passes  in  but 
three  places,  the  lawn  and  drawing¬ 
room  of  one  house,  and  the  hall  of  the 
“Other,”  and  practically  the  'whole 
story  is  told  by  the  characters.  Yet  so 
deftly  is  it  wrought  that  one  scarcely 
notices  the  economy,  and  it  is  of  all 
Mr.  James’s  work  the  piece  whose 
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baudling  moves  oue  most  to  admiru- 
tiou.  The  suggestion  of  the  theatre  is 
carried  so  far  that  mauy  points  arc 
made  with  the  insistence  necessary  to 
reach  the  torpid  intelligence  of  the 
stalls.  Notice  especially  the  threefold 
repetition  of  the  conditions  which  safe¬ 
guard  Tony  Bream’s  second  marriage, 
and  the  clearness  with  which  Doctor 
Uamage  narrates  the  progress  ot  the 
story  between,  if  one  may  so  call  them. 
Acts  I.  and  II.  Exits  and  entrances 
are  managed  with  a  curious  formality, 
and  the  method  by  which  Dennis  Vidal 
is  pushed  across  and  kept  off  the 
scene  in  the  second  act  is  almost  too 
suggestive  of  an  artificial  lighting.  The 
descriptive  dialogue,  also,  is  too  load¬ 
ed  with  explanation  to  produce  an  il¬ 
lusion  of  reality,  but  the  dramatic 
dialogue  is  marvellous  in  a  signifi¬ 
cance  to  which  no  character  is  sacri¬ 
ficed.  The  development  of  the  heart 
story  of  five  people  behind  the  fence 
of  speech  on  Mrs.  Beever’s  lawn  is  the 
finest  thing  of  its  kind  that  Mr.  James 
has  done.  There  is  nothing  explicit, 
nothing  direct,  yet  we  watch,  behind 
that  clear  sharp  clash  of  tongues,  se¬ 
crets  passed  from  mind  to  mind,  and 
the  scarcely  known  desires  and  fears 
of  each  spring  and  bloom  and  wither 
like  a  magic  flower.  So  pregnant  is  it 
that  when  perusing  the  book  a  second 
time,  one  searches  for  the  pages  which 
are  not  in  it.  which  one  remembers  to 
have  read.  Its  tragic  ending  will  prob¬ 
ably  remain  for  most  a  source  of  dis¬ 
comfort.  Not  that  the  note  of  tragedy 
was  not  struck;  It  is  always  struck  by 
a  love  as  fierce,  a  jealousy  as  desper¬ 
ate  as  Rose  Armiger’s.  One  might 
have  looked  for  a  design  more  subtle 
from  her  intelligence;  but  jealousy  is 
as  blind  as  it  is  cruel,  and  the  possibil¬ 
ities  of  little  Effie’s  murder  can  easily 
be  defended.  Yet,  despite  any  defence, 
the  violence  of  contrast  in  “The  Other 
House”  savors  rather  of  contamination 
by  the  brutality  of  the  theatre,  than  of 


a  profouiider  deference  to  the  brutality 
of  life. 

If,  however,  it  seems  to  have  been 
somewhat  influenced  by  the  theatre, 
nothing  could  be  further  removed  from 
every  suggestion  of  things  theatrical 
than  "The  Spoils  of  Boynton,”  which 
api)eared  in  the  next  year.  Few,  in¬ 
deed.  would  have  considered  favorably, 
as  the  theme  of  a  story,  the  fondness 
of  a  middle-aged  lady  for  the  furniture 
she  and  her  iate  husband  have  collect¬ 
ed.  But  it  is  one  of  Mr.  James’s  pe¬ 
culiarities  that  he  is  extraordinarily 
independent  of  his  themes,  and  one 
never  can  quite  foresee  to  what  uses 
he  will  put  them.  The  old  furniture  at 
Poyntou  becomes  the  test  of  a  girl’s 
honor;  of  a  girl  who,  when  the  story 
opens,  knew  the  place  not  even  by 
name,  and  of  a  point  of  honor  which 
to  many  may  seem  an  over-stmsltive 
perversity.  But  it  is  a  point  of  honor 
between  a  woman  and  a  woman,  a  fine 
and  rare  thing,  or  perhaps,  one  should 
say.  between  a  woman  and  her  self- 
respect,  a  thing  finer  and  rarer  still. 
For  the  real  issue  of  the  work  is  the 
triumph  over  her  desires  of  Fleda’s 
jealous  probity,  and  its  final  discom¬ 
fiture  by  her  passion.  It  is  a  study  of 
wonderful  subtlety,  this  slow  capture 
of  a  heart.  Broach  follows  breach  lu 
its  walls,  barrier  after  barrier  falls  in 
Its  highways,  and  all  the  while  its  own¬ 
er  is  unconscious  of  defending  it  and 
its  assailant  in  ignorance  of  his  success. 
Long  after  Fleda  Vetch  has  surren¬ 
dered,  she  is  still  fighting,  and  fighting 
not  for  terms  but  for  ultimate  victory. 
And  the  tragedy  is  that  she  obtains  It. 
Obtains  it.  as  it  were,  when  her  city 
is  sacked  and  its  defences  broken, 
when  she  has  lost  all  for  which  she 
fought.  The  distance  between  her 
counsel  of  honor  to  the  man  who  was 
besieging  her.  and  her  despairing  ca¬ 
pitulation,  is  Increased  for  us  by  con¬ 
trast  between  the  overwhelming  sud¬ 
denness  of  her  passion  In  victory,  and 
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tlie  intriguing  devices  by  which  she 
liad  kept  it  so  long  at  bay. 

The  book  is  illustrative,  though  not 
more  so  than  many  another,  of  the 
author’s  exquisite  sense  of  beauty  in 
tlie' ministration  of  life,  a  sense  which 
concerns  itself  chiefly  with  tlie  order¬ 
ing  of  human  habitation,  with  houses 
and  gardens  and  charming  rooms,  ex¬ 
pressed  by  a  style  as  mellow  and  as 
exquisite  as  the  things  which  it  de¬ 
scribes. 

What  he  saw  so  Intensely  to-day, 
what  he  felt  as  a  nail  driven  in,  was 
that  only  now,  at  the  very  last,  had 
he  come  into  possession.  His  develop¬ 
ment  had  been  abnormally  slow,  al¬ 
most  grotesquely  gradual.  He  had 
been  hindered  and  retarded  by  experi¬ 
ence,  and  for  long  periods  had  only 
groped  his  way.  It  had  taken  too 
much  of  his  life  to  produce  too  little  of 
his  art.  The  art  had  come,  but  it  had 
come  after  everything  else. 

The  words  are  from  the  reflections 
of  Dencombe  in  “The  Middle  Years,” 
but  they  might  be  taken,  in  view  of  his 
wonderful  development,  for  the  au¬ 
thor’s  own.  He  has  in  tliese  stories  of 
his  later  years  at  last  come  into  pos¬ 
session.  He  had  for  long  been  driving 
in  the  wide  rut  of  fiction  where  so 
many  wheels  go.  He  had  done  work 
of  a  quality  which,  however  superior 
to  that  of  his  competitors,  was  still  of 
their  kind.  It  portrayed,  to  use  a  term 
which  but  imperfectly  defines  It,  the 
outer  drama  of  life,  the  expression  in 
circumstance  of  character,  the  work¬ 
ing  out  of  temperament.  But  what  he 
now  depicted  was  the  inner  drama,  the 
impression  of  circumstance  on  charac¬ 
ter,  the  working  in  of  fate.  He  had 
at  last  “come  Into  possession,”  and  of 
a  field  completely  his  own.  The  inti¬ 
macy  of  his  new  presentment,  the  deli¬ 
cate  tracing  of  motive  and  impulse, 
and  susceptibility  to  the  involutions  of 
the  mind,  make  his  old  work  seem  al¬ 
most  superficial. 


1898  saw  the  publication  of  “What 
Maisie  Knew,”  “In  the  Cage”  and, 
under  the  title  of  “The  Two  Magics,” 
“The  Turn  of  the  Screw”  and  “Cover¬ 
ing  End.” 

“What  Maisie  Knew”  Is  an  attempt 
to  print  the  figure  of  life  as  it  falls 
upon  the  very  acute  vision  of  a  little 
girl.  L4fe  as  presented  to  her  eyes  is 
sufficiently  unpleasant,  as  hers  is  spent 
alternately  In  the  company  of  divorced 
parents  who  have  each  contracted 
fresh  alliances.  That,  however,  should 
rather  have  Increased  the  Interest  of 
the  story,  and  have  produced  a  sharp¬ 
ness  of  outline  and  contrast  which  is 
the  very  quality  it  lacks.  It  is  a  be¬ 
wildering  blur  of  motive  and  action 
which  has  the  same  effect  of  irritation 
on  the  mind  as  an  ill-focussed  photo¬ 
graph  upon  the  sight.  If  the  promise 
of  the  title  had  been  more  closely  ad¬ 
hered  to,  this  might  have  been  avoid¬ 
ed,  for  throughout  the  book  Maisie’s 
knowledge  is  all  too  liberally  supple¬ 
mented  by  that  of  Mrs.  Wix,  her 
nurse,  and  Mrs.  Wlx  is  a  bore  of  al¬ 
most  heroic  proportions.  She  is  the 
incarnation  of  the  moral  Idea  in  an  in¬ 
ferior  mind,  well  enough  in  its  way 
seen  from  a  suflJcient  distance,  but 
terrible  when  it  sprawls  microscopi¬ 
cally  distinct  over  the  foreground  of  a 
picture.  Mr.  .Tames  had  before  shown 
a  disposition  to  succumb  to  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  unattractive  w’omen,  and  here 
he  has  permitted  them  completely  to 
master  him.  Wise  and  foolish,  moral 
and  unmoral,  all  the  women  In  the 
stoiy  are  almost  entirely  unentertain¬ 
ing.  “In  the  Cage”  is  a  further  lesson 
in  the  handling  of  material.  The  ma¬ 
terial  Is  mostly  suggestive;  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  “high  society”  produced  on  a 
female  telegraph  clerk  by  the  messages 
she  handles.  The  susceptibility  fo  im¬ 
pression  of  the  young  woman  at 
“Cockers”— she  so  dominates  the  story 
that  she  never  needs  a  name— is  suffi¬ 
ciently  singular  to  raise  more  expecta- 
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tions  of  it  than  are  fulfilled.  The  posi¬ 
tion  is  big  with  possibilities,  but  Mr. 
James  puts  them  remorselessly  aside. 
The  world  of  the  people  who  “wire” 
yields  only  a  hint  of  melodrama,  and 
a  conventional  piece  of  matrimony;  and 
our  wonderful  young  woman,  whose 
affections  are  as  curious  as  her  suscep¬ 
tibilities,  unites  herself  to  Mr.  Mudge 
with  a  precipitance  which  her  previous 
somewhat  accentuated  propriety  ap¬ 
pears  hardly  to  require.  She  seems, 
indeed,  created  to  kindle  our  regrets 
that  she  was  created  for  so  little,  but 
her  creator  is  resolute  to  retain  his 
correspondence  with  life  at  whatever 
cost  of  stimulating  adventure. 

How  far  such  correspondence  has 
been  considered  in  “The  Turn  of  the 
Screw”  is  a  somewhat  trenchant  ques¬ 
tion,  since  the  answer  must  pronounce 
on  Mr.  James’s  attitude  to  the  world 
of  apparition.  He  has  shown  from  the 
beginning— witness  “The  Romance  of 
Certain  Old  Clothes”— a  fondness  for 
infiuences  which  should  be  rather  de¬ 
fined  as  superordinary  than  supernat¬ 
ural.  In  “A  Passionate  Pilgrim,”  “The 
Last  of  the  Valerii,”  “Sir  Dominick 
Ferrand,”  “The  Private  Life,”  “Owen 
Wlngrave,”  “The  Great  Good  Place” — 
and  may  one  not  almost  add  “The 
Sacred  Fount”?— he  has  crossed  the 
accepted  border  of  determinations  en¬ 
tirely  human,  and  in  “Sir  Edmund 
Orme,”  “The  Way  it  Came,”  “The 
Turn  of  the  Screw,”  “The  Real  Right 
Thing,”  and  “The  Third  Person,”  he 
deals  with  appearances  derived  incon¬ 
testably  from  the  other  side  of  the 
grave.  In  three  of  the  latter  stories 
the  vision  is  seen  by  at  least  two  per¬ 
sons,  and  if  that  of  Sir  Edmund  or  of 
Ashton  Doyne  might  have  been  created 
for  its  witnesses  by  telepathic  sugges¬ 
tion,  the  shades  of  Peter  Quint  and 
Miss  Jessel  are  conclusively  screened 
from  such  an  origin,  and  their  author’s 
serious  attitude  to  his  art  forbids  the 
suspicion  that  they  are  merely  ele¬ 


ments  in  make-believe.  One  seems  left 
no  choice  but  to  take  them  seriously, 
and  to  consider  them  as  the  author’s 
contribution  to  a  speculation  which  has 
imposed  its  interest  upon  many  writ¬ 
ers.  In  1899  appeared  what  is  prob¬ 
ably  his  most  distinctive  effort,  “The 
Awkward  Age.”  As  a  novel  it  lacks 
the  delicate  freshness  of  “The  Spoils 
of  Poynton”  and  the  dramatic  distinct¬ 
ness  of  “The  Other  House,”  but  as  a 
study  of  life,  which  it  almost  profess¬ 
edly  is,  it  surpasses,  by  its  complete¬ 
ness,  its  sympathetic  Intrusion,  its  line 
impartiality,  anything  that  Mr.  James 
has  done.  The  life  it  deals  with,  the 
life  of  Mrs.  Brookeuham’s  circle,  is  as 
limited  as,  despite  its  limits,  it  is 
minutely  complex.  It  lacks  virility;  it 
is,  saving  appearances,  indifferent  to 
virtue;  it  affects  rather  an  easy  ac¬ 
commodation  than  good  manners;  but 
its  quick  intelligence,  its  very  detach¬ 
ment  from  the  strenuous  effort  of  life 
make  it  worth  study.  Mr.  James  has 
provided  a  touchstone  for  its  vulg.ari- 
tles,  its  indifferences,  its  freedoms,  in 
the  shape  of  Mr.  Longdon,  the  remn.mt 
of  an  older  generation;  but  he  views 
the  contrast  thus  afforded  with  im¬ 
partial  eyes,  for  if  he  treat  the  younger 
without  extenuation,  he  makes  of 
Nanda,  its  representative,  the  most 
charming  portrait  in  the  book.  And 
the  book  is  confessedly  a  portrait  gal¬ 
lery.  Its  ten  parts  are  each  labelled, 
like  picture  frames,  with  the  name  of 
a  person,  and  Mr.  James  brings  to  the 
filling  of  each  the  ultimate  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  art  of  vision. 

How  completely  such  vision  is  an 
art,  an  art  acquired  from  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  laborious  years,  one  realizes  by 
studying  its  evolution.  In  his  earlier 
work  he  draws  directly  from  the  life. 
He  is  particular  as  to  clothes,  gait,  the 
carriage  of  a  head;  he  gives  the  profile, 
the  relief;  the  exterior  as  exterior. 
Gradually  as  he  progresses  the  outside 
ceases  in  itself  to  interest  him;  it 
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would  be  almost  impossible  to  "dress” 
his  figures,  there  is  scarcely  a  biut  of 
period;  he  renders  the  outside  only  so 
far  as  it  is  significant;  the  exterior  as 
Interior.  Finally  he  almost  abandons 
direct  portraiture;  rendering  by  a  few 
lines  enough,  but  only  just  enough,  to 
keep  the  figure  in  its  place,  and  pro¬ 
viding  everything  needful  for  its  real¬ 
ization  from  reflection  only,  that  is 
from  its  effect  upon  the  other  charac¬ 
ters  in  his  canvas.  Even  of  Mrs. 
Brookenham,  essential  as  she  is  to  the 
scheme  of  “The  Awkward  Age,”  we 
obtain  no  definite  outline,  only  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  her  prettiness,  her  flexi¬ 
bility,  her  flickering  color,  her  quaver¬ 
ing  tone,  her  lovely  silly  eyes,  her  ef¬ 
fect  of  dimly  tragic  innocence.  She 
gathers  meaning  and  shape  for  us  not 
from  such  vague  touches,  but  with 
every  word  she  speaks,  and  from  every 
word  that  is  spoken  to  her.  We  know 
enough  of  her  beauty  from  the  way 
her  shadow  falls  upon  her  followers, 
we  have  a  tribute  sufficient  to  that 
"rather  tortuous”  mind  in  their  replies. 
She  takes  on  a  personality,  as  it  were, 
with  every  movement;  she  does  noth¬ 
ing,  she  approaches  no  one,  without 
acquiring  substantiality.  Nor  is  hers 
the  only  presence  so  to  acquire  it.  The 
relief  of  every  figure  In  her  “little  sort 
of  set”  is  wrought  in  the  same  wonder¬ 
ful  manner;  by  which  everything  is 
constructed,  one  might  say,  from  some 
one’s  point  of  view.  How  far  more 
subtle  is  it  that  the  author  should  give 
us  no  conception  of  his  characters  but 
what  is  Indirectly  communicated,  as  it 
were,  by  themselves,  a  communication 
Individuality  of  each.  And  his  dla- 
whlch  also,  as  it  is  made,  reveals  the 
logue  likewise  Is  often  of  a  supreme 
excellence.  It  renders  the  author’s  in¬ 
tention  by  the  very  difficulty  with 
which  his  characters  deliver  it.  You 
can  feel  in  its  perplexities,  its  indirect¬ 
ness,  the  vibration  of  their  minds, 
those  fluctuations  of  sense  and  of  in¬ 


telligence  by  which  speech  is  shaped 
and  colored,  and  personality  impressed, 
so  that  everything  by  the  way  of  its 
saying  tells  at  once  the  speaker’s  and 
the  author’s  story.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
its  perfection  that  no  extract  could  ex¬ 
hibit  it;  the  point  of  each  word  spoken 
being  so  delicately  dependent  on  its 
position  in  the  narrative.  But  one  can¬ 
not  leave  the  book  without  quoting 
Mr.  Longdon’s  reflections  on  Nanda 
and  little  Aggie,  those  two  so  different 
exponents  of  the  awkward  age. 

Both  the  girls  struck  him  as  lambs 
with  the  great  shambles  of  life  in  their 
future;  but  while  one,  with  its  neck  In 
a  pink  ribbon,  had  no  consciousness 
but  that  of  being  fed  from  the  hand 
with  the  small  sweet  biscuit  of  unob¬ 
jectionable  knowledge,  the  other  strug¬ 
gled  with  instincts  and  forebodings, 
with  the  suspicion  of  Its  doom  and  the 
far-borne  scent,  in  the  flowery  fields, 
of  blood. 

“The  Sacred  Fount,”  which  appeared 
in  1901,  offers  an  impediment  to  criti¬ 
cism  by  its  very  Interest.  Its  theme, 
the  transference  of  vitality  by  affec¬ 
tion,  is  treated  with  scientific  exacti¬ 
tude,  and  has  so  much  to  commend  it 
for  such  treatment,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  say  how  seriously  the  author  con¬ 
siders  it,  or  whether  it  or  its  conse¬ 
quence  is  to  be  considered  subordinate, 
but  if  Mr.  James  intends  bis  thesis 
seriously,  he  renders  its  elaboration 
much  less  convincing  by  compressing 
it  into  a  week  end.  The  entire  action 
of  the  book  only  occupies  the  hours 
between  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  and 
Sunday  evening,  a  period  long  enough 
if  utilized  for  observation  only,  but 
too  short  for  the  mental  alterations 
which  a  change  of  circumstance  works. 
Granting  the  condition  to  which  May 
Server  has  been  reduced  by  officin'ting 
as  the  Sacred  Fount,  one  cannot  im¬ 
agine  any  benefit  arising  from  so  brief 
an  intermission  of  her  office  as  the 
time  affords.  Her  malady  is  quite  con- 
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ceivable,  but  it  is  very  much  discount¬ 
ed  by  her  recovery.  But  towards  the 
finish  of  the  book  one  is  led  occasion¬ 
ally  to  suspect  that  the  author  evades 
his  own  conclusions,  and  the  final 
scene  with  Mrs.  Brissenden  closes  in 
what  reads  like  a  hedging  concession 
to  the  probable.  It  may  be  that  the 
ironic  subtlety  of  Mr,  James’s  amuse¬ 
ment  becomes  so  evasively  fine  in  its 
conclusion  as  to  pass  for  something 
else,  but  in  that  case  the  subtlety 
seems  somewhat  overdone. 

“The  Wings  of  the  Dove’’  completes 
at  the  moment  the  list  of  Mr.  James’s 
novels.  If  it  cannot  be  said  to  mark 
any  fresh  development,  it  epitomizes 
in  a  manner  both  his  excellences  and 
defects.  The  portraiture  is  almost 
more  wonderful  than  ever.  Splendid 
Kate  Croy  is  not  drawn  for  us  descrip¬ 
tively,  but  built  up  before  us,  like  a 
figure  from  the  clay,  by  a  gradual  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  qualities— her  fineness, 
her  ingenuities,  her  responsiveness, 
and  the  exquisite  invasion  of  them  all 
by  love.  Milly  Theale,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  rendered  in  a  manner  exactly 
the  reverse.  Faint  and  frail,  with  her 
light  hold  on  life,  her  soft  appeal  to 
love,  she  Is  never  more  than  an  en¬ 
trancing  shadow  which  melts  again  in¬ 
to  the  air  at  the  first  chill  breath  upon 
its  soul.  The  story’s  action  is  of  the 
slightest,  but  the  moral  spaces  which 
it  covers  are  immense,  and  might,  with 
a  more  ardent  elucidation,  have  been 
made  absorbing.  Between  the  charm¬ 
ing  Kate  Croy  and  the  woman  of  piti¬ 
less  ambition  who  is  ready  to  hand 
over  the  man  she  passionately  loves 
as  a  temporary  husband  to  the  girl  on 
whose  millions  and  whose  death  she 
counts,  is  a  distance  which  Mr.  James 
does  not  adequately  measure.  The 
gradual  corruption  by  those  millions  of 
what  seemed  an  incorruptible  mind, 
the  decline  of  the  woman’s  dignity  to 
the  level  of  that  hateful  bargain,  the 
price  body  and  spirit  had  to  pay  for 


her  desperate  surrender,  the  tremors  or 
exultation  with  which  she  first  con¬ 
ceived  it;  or,  if  these  were  not,  some 
disclosure  of  how  that  callousness,  that 
shameless  audacity  took  hold  upon  her 
heart,  some  further  assistance  to  a 
probiem  of  such  provoking  mystery,  is 
required. 

But  the  scene  at  Milly  Theale’s  re¬ 
ception  when  Kate  reveals  to  her  lover 
the  ruthless  superb  determination  of 
her  odious  plot  could  not  possibly  be 
improved;  nor  the  dexterous  fashion  in 
which  we  are  made  to  feel  the  creep¬ 
ing  shadow  of  shame  which  fails  at 
last  on  Merton  Densher’s  spirit  from 
the  wings  of  “the  Dove.”  The  first 
scene  in  the  book,  between  Kate  Croy 
and  her  unspeakable  father,  is  also 
magnificently  done,  though  really  ines¬ 
sential.  But  the  book  suffers  most 
from  its  inordinate  fulness.  Every¬ 
thing  is  described  with  what  one  might 
call  a  passion  for  the  particular.  There 
is  so  indiscriminate  a  profusion  of  de¬ 
tail,  that  the  progress  of  the  story  is 
sometimes  hurtfully  delayed,  its  pro¬ 
portions  are  obliterated,  its  outlines 
blurred.  Doubtless  when  one  knows 
the  book  better,  much  of  the  embel¬ 
lishment  which  seems  at  a  first  read¬ 
ing  to  smother  the  action  will  sink  into 
its  place,  but  there  will  always  remain 
enough  to  compromise  the  clarity  of 
what  might  have  been,  with  a  wiser 
parsimony  of  material,  a  very  notable 
achievement. 

“The  Wings  of  the  Dove’’  is  the  lat¬ 
est  of  Mr.  James’s  essays  in  the  art  of 
fiction,  but  in  postponing  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  his  shorter  stories,  one  has 
still  to  discuss  some  of  his  most  inter¬ 
esting  experiments. 

The  complexity  of  his  method,  the 
profusion  of  his  detail,  his  reticence, 
his  hesitations,  his  very  interest  in  his 
own  ignorance,  seem  to  declare  any 
form  of  compression  unfavorable  to  his 
genius.  Yet  one  would  be  forced  to 
include  several  of  his  tales  in  any  list 
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of  his  supreme  successes,  and  he  must 
be  counted  among  the  very  few  writ¬ 
ers  of  English  who  have  been  able  to 
fill  with  the  scent  of  character  that 
brief  flower  of  incident  which  is  the 
short  story.  He  has  for  the  most  part 
accepted  always  its  limitations,  and 
has  given  it  rather  less  than  more  of 
continuity  than  it  can  bear.  For  the 
short  story  is  essentially  no  carefully 
focussed  picture,  but  a  thing  of  instan¬ 
taneous  exposure,  a  smipshot  at  life. 
There  hangs  about  it  the  sense  of  ar¬ 
rested  motion  of  a  passing  show.  It 
leaps  suddenly  into  full  light,  and  Just 
as  suddenly  the  shutter  closes  over  it. 
You  must  make  what  you  can  of  the 
view  it  gives  you,  of  the  lifted  hand, 
tlie  averted  eye,  for  it  can  offer  you  no 
completer  portraiture,  no  manipulated 
arrangement  of  life.  Its  very  inade¬ 
quateness  is  its  charm,  its  triumph  lies 
in  the  very  frailty  of  its  material,  for 
with  so  little  to  use.  the  artist  must 
see  to  it  that  he  uses  everj'thing,  that 
every  movement  is  descriptive,  and 
that  a  secret  is  somehow  suggested  by 
ever}'  stillness.  There  must  be  work 
in  each  word,  each  sentence  must  be 
shaped  with  intention,  and  yet  Its  dim 
completeness,  its  air  of  distance,  must 
arise  not  from  what  is  written,  but 
from  what  has  been  left  out.  Doubt¬ 
less  because  it  must  be  wrought  so 
much  for  the  imagination,  tlie  short 
story  finds  few  able  either  to  write  or 
to  read  it,  and  precisely  also  for  that 
reason,  for  its  very  elusiveness,  its  ir¬ 
responsibility,  it  is  fitted  for  subjects 
which  would  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
solemn  machinery  of  a  novel.  To  that 
special  fitness  Mr.  James  has  always 
been  susceptible,  and  he  has  often 
realized  so  exactly  in  the  short  story 
what  one  may  call  the  extensibility  of 
his  material  that  it  would  be  as  diffi¬ 
cult  to  add  a  phrase  to  it  with  advan¬ 
tage  as  a  feather  to  a  bird’s  wing. 

But  though  Mr.  James  has  seldom 
misused  the  short  story,  only  in  his 


latest  period  does  he  completely  utilize 
its  peculiar  virtues.  In  his  earlier 
years  the  desire  to  be  master  of  his 
form,  to  achieve,  at  any  rate,  a  fine 
proportion,  may  have  limited  the  length 
of  his  work,  or  rather  have  inclined 
him  to  such  subjects  as  could  be  treat¬ 
ed  with  brevity.  But  the  years  which 
followed,  the  sixteen  years  which  we 
have  called  his  middle  period,  contain 
many  tales  which  are  rather  shortened 
than  short  stories.  “Daisy  Miller”  is 
frankly  a  study,  but  “Eugene  Picker¬ 
ing,”  “An  International  Episode,”  “The 
Siege  of  London,”  “Lady  Barbarina,” 
“A  New  England  Winter,”  “Impres¬ 
sions  of  a  Cousin,”  “Georgina’s  Rea¬ 
sons,”  and  “A  London  Life”  might, 
any  of  them,  have  been  expanded  to 
the  dignity  of  separate  covers  without 
any  alteration  of  character,  or  even 
without  suggestion  of  an  undue  infla¬ 
tion.  The  short  stories  of  an  inalter¬ 
able  completeness  in  those  years  are 
“Madame  de  Mauves,”  a  rare  and  deli¬ 
cate  piece  of  work,  “The  Madonna  of 
the  Future.”  “The  Author  of  Beltra^- 
flo,”  “The  Aspern  Papers,”  and  “The 
Patagonia.”  Not  so  completely  self- 
contained  are  “Louisa  Pallant,”  “The 
Liar,”  and  “Mrs.  Temperley.”  What 
remain  are  studies  such  as  “The  Pen¬ 
sion  Beaurepas”  in  the  manner  of 
“Daisy  Miller,”  and  other  shortened 
stories,  as  “Four  Meetings,”  “Long- 
staffe’s  Marriage,”  which  would  be  no 
better  and  no  worse  for  a  change  of 
length. 

But  only  when  one  has  passed  that 
landmark  “The  Tragic  Muse.”  and  en¬ 
tered  the  third  period,  can  one  esti¬ 
mate  Mr.  James’s  accomplishment  in 
the  short  story.  We  have  seen  already 
that  from  1891  to  1896  Mr.  James  did 
not  produce  a  single  novel,  and  we 
have  referred  the  absence  of  one  tot  his 
preoccupation  with  the  stage.  But  one 
needs  another  reason  for  the  five-and- 
twenty  short  stories,  containing  some 
of  his  finest  work,  which  sjiw  the  light 
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in  those  six  years:  and  it  seems  not 
unlikely  that,  with  the  sense  of  possi¬ 
bilities  still  before  him,  which,  ex¬ 
pressed  so  pathetically  in  “The  Middle 
Years,”  we  have  ventured  to  Interpret 
personally,  he  was  too  stirred  by  his 
widened  vision  to  undertake  anything 
that  w’us  not  in  measure  an  experiment. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  pick  out  from 
the  five  volumes  which  contain  those 
experiments  any  that  is  not  perfectly 
fitted  by  the  form  in  which  it  has  been 
cast,  and  few  which  do  not  speak  to 
something  fresh  in  their  maker’s  view. 
Each  shows  so  extraordinary  an  ac¬ 
cordance  betwen  the  thing  done  and 
the  way  of  its  doing,  that  one  can  with 
difficulty  imagine  its  being  done  other¬ 
wise.  Literature  obtains,  perhaps,  as 
a  subject,  too  large  a  share  of  atten¬ 
tion,  but  literature  is  something  to  Mr. 
James  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  life, 
and  he  can  be  as  dramatic  with  a  lit¬ 
erary  theme  as  with  any  other.  The 
shamed  revelation  by  Henry  St.  George 
of  the  failure  of  bis  success,  the  aban¬ 
donment  by  Peter  Baron  of  his  chance 
of  distinction,  and,  in  a  later  book,  the 
forbidding  presence  of  Ashton  Doyne, 
the  fine  fidelity  of  John  Delavoy’s  sis¬ 
ter,  what  are  these,  warm  with  the 
passion  and  aglow  with  the  splendor 
of  being,  but  proof,  lees  of  a  liking  for 
literary  subjects,  than  of  an  incapacity 
for  missing  under  however  unpromis¬ 
ing  an  exterior  the  throb  of  feeling  and 
the  grip  of  thought? 

The  recurrence  of  one  other  subject 
in  these  years  has  been  already  noted. 
Of  the  stories  which  deal  with  the 
supernatural,  nine  fall  within  this  pe¬ 
riod,  and  all  but  one  of  these  among 
his  short  stories.  So  large  a  propor¬ 
tion  showa^incontestably  an  increasing 
tendency  ol?  thought  towards  spiritual 
affairs,  which  cannot  be  attributed 
to  a  craving  for  effects  of  contrast, 
sin(%  it  is  contrasts  which  he  endeav¬ 
ors  most  carefully  to  avoid.  He  re¬ 
cords  indeed  the  reappearance  of  the 


dead  as  though  it  were  but  an  appear¬ 
ance  in  a  new  dress;  and  often  with 
an  easy  acceptance  which,  if  it  mini¬ 
mize  the  disorder  to  reality  which  in  a 
tale  is  the  very  mischief  of  the  super¬ 
natural,  tends  rather  to  over-emphasize 
the  immobility  of  those  who  can  so 
accept  it. 

Of  the  remainder,  “The  Private 
Life,”  though  mentioned  already  in 
its  connection  with  the  abnormal,  is 
rather  notable  by  its  simple  mastery 
of  means,  the  wonderful  economy  in 
its  construction;  it  is  built,  as  it  were, 
without  scaffolding:  a  contrast  to  such 
a  piece  of  humor  as  “The  Coxon 
Fund,”  where  the  scaffolding  is  really 
of  the  chief  interest.  One  must  men¬ 
tion  also  “The  Lesson  of  the  Master,” 
which  expounds  with  such  relentless 
lucidity  the  sacrifice  of  his  satisfaction, 
even  of  his  humanity,  which  must  be 
made  by  the  artist  for  his  art’s  sake. 
But  of  them  all,  “The  Altar  of  the 
Dead”  Is  at  once  the  most  particular 
and  the  most  perfect.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  it  apparently  but  a  man’s  melan¬ 
cholic  oddity,  who  has  outlived  every¬ 
thing  but  his  memories.  Yet,  into  the 
“mountain  of  fire”  which  he  has  made 
for  his  dead,  creep  the  living  colors  of 
love  and  bate,  of  implacable  anger,  and 
of  forgiveness.  It  is  most  wonderful¬ 
ly  wrought,  most  magically  colored, 
rich  and  vague  and  dim  as  though 
there  were  rather  a  mist  than  a  pig¬ 
ment  in  the  painter’s  brush. 

Here,  then,  closes  our  list  for  the 
present,  the  mere  descriptive  bibliog¬ 
raphy  which  has  been  here  attempted, 
of  work  to  which  each  addition  seems 
to  have  made  more  difficult  an  assess¬ 
ment  of  its  value.  It  is  so  various, 
yet  it  is  so  uniform;  it  covers  so  wide 
a  space  of  life,  and  yet  so  narrow  a 
space  of  manners;  it  is  so  communica¬ 
tive,  and  yet  it  is  so  reticent;  it  deals 
with  such  tremendous  issues,  and  yet 
seems  always  to  make  them  small. 
Often  only  the  intensity  of  one’s  adml- 
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ration  makes  deprecation  impossible; 
one’s  wonder  at  his  method  prevents 
a  challenge  of  his  mind.  He  has  done 
80  much,  so  amazingly  much,  and  yet 
be  makes  one  feel  so  acutely  his  omis¬ 
sions.  He  knows  so  intimately  the 
human  heart,  be  has  unravelled  such 
a  complexity  of  human  motive,  yet  he 
has  only  once  painted  in  woman  an 
overmastering  passion,  and  bis  analy¬ 
ses  of  motive  have  taught  us  chiefly 
how  much  we  do  not  know.  He  has 
shirked  no  segment  of  the  social  circle, 
be  has  painted  the  magniflcence  and 
the  pathetic  meagreness  of  existence, 
yet  he  has  scarcely  drawn  across  one 
of  his  pages  the  sense  of  its  struggle, 
that  endless  groan  of  labor  which  is 
the  ground  bass  cf  life. 

The  range  in  his  portraits  of  women 
is  so  wonderfully  wide  that  it  seems 
almost  querulous  to  be  conscious  of 
what  it  does  not  include.  And"  yet  their 
very  number  and  inclusiveness  make 
more  remarkable  what  has  been  left 
out.  Besides  Rose  Armiger,  there  is 
among  all  bis  women  not  one  who, 
save  incidentally  and  retrospectively, 
found  her  heart  too  strong  for  her; 
and  no  study,  even,  of  any  profound 
strife  between  the  passions  and  the 
will.  His  good  women  seem  to  win 
their  triumphs  too  easily,  the  bad  to 
accept  too  complacently  their  defeat. 
In  the  great  matters  of  conduct  our 
interest  is  scarcely  ever  enlisted  by 
either,  we  know  too  well  what  each 
will  do.  And  our  knowledge  comes, 
not  from  an  appreciation  of  their  moral 
qualities,  but  from  a  sense  of  their 
subjection  or  of  their  indifference  to 
the  social  code.  For  the  shadow  of 
convention  lies  somewhat  heavily  on 
Mr.  James’s  women;  it  usurps  oppres¬ 
sively  the  offices  of  virtue  and  of  duty. 
His  Puritans  retain  the  beauty,  the 
freedom  even,  of  an  accusing  con¬ 
science,  but  it  is  rather  respectability 
than  responsibility  which  seems  to  reg¬ 
ulate  the  actions  of  the  rest.  It  is  true 
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that  in  giving  so  large  a  place  to  so 
low  a  motive,  Mr.  James  can  plead  to 
have  but  followed  the  proportion  of 
things  as  they  are;  yet  to  have  fol¬ 
lowed  them  so  constantly,  to  have 
found  so  little  attraction  in  the  excep¬ 
tional,  to  have  celebrated  so  seldom 
the  great  conflicts  of  the  soul,  must 
indubitably  influence  one’s  estimate  of 
bis  achievement. 

How  great  that  achievement  is,  one 
is  profoundly  conscious  after  travers¬ 
ing,  for  such  an  article  as  this,  the 
entire  spread  of  it  without  any  sense 
of  satiety  or  of  iteration.  There  is  no 
more  genuine  proof  of  power,  of  orig¬ 
inality,  of  imagination,  than  this  un¬ 
fading  freshness,  delicacy,  and  variety 
in  remembered  work,  and  against  all 
that  has  been  written  of  those  quali¬ 
ties  in  these  pages,  one  can  but  set  a 
disinclination,  perhaps  a  disability  to 
handle  the  naked  issues  of  emotion, 
and  too  frequent  a  tendency  to  Im¬ 
merse  bis  drama  in  a  saturated  atmos¬ 
phere  of  convention.  That,  however, 
is  a  defect  of  his  qualities,  a  determi¬ 
nation  to  contrive  “an  Immense  corres¬ 
pondence  with  life,’’  and  he  has  so 
completely  succeeded  as  to  have  added 
a  new  conception  of  reality  to  the  art 
of  Action.  If  be  has  dropped  a  line  but 
rarely  into  the  deep  waters  of  life,  his 
soundings  have  so  added  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  its  shallows  that  no  student  of 
existence  can  afford  to  ignore  his 
charts.  He  has  lived,  as  it  were,  in 
the  chains  with  the  “lead”  in  his 
bands,  intent  on  deflnite  knowledge  of 
the  channels  and  shoals  of  the  human 
heart,  where  so  many  another  pilot  has 
been  content  to  steer  by  the  mere  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  surface  water.  And 
to  the  pleasure  he  has  given  us  by  his 
sketches  of  the  beauty  and  variety  of 
that  enchanting  coast  must  be  abided 
gratitude  for  such  a  diversity  of  en¬ 
lightenment  on  its  perilous  approaches 
as  he  alone,  of  those  who  have  studied 
it.  seems  able  to  supply. 
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Frank  T.  Bullen,  whose  sketches  of 
sea  life  have  been  widely  popular,  is 
busy  upon  an  historical  novel,  the  hero 
of  which  is  Admiral  Blake. 

An  English  version  of  the  Aeueid,  in 
the  Spenserian  stanza,  by  Fairfax  Tay¬ 
lor,  is  one  of  the  forthcoming  volumes 
in  the  Temple  Classics. 

A  recent  sale  of  drawings  and  letters 
by  Thackeray  in  liondon  realized  the 
considerable  sum  of  $6,800.  A  small, 
full-length  drawing  of  himself  lectur¬ 
ing,  brought  $390. 

The  inclusion  of  Fanny  Burney  in 
the  Macmillan  series  of  English  Men 
of  Letters,  seems  likely  to  stimulate 
reprints  of  her  books.  Already  new 
editions  of  “Evelina”  and  “Cecilia”, 
both  illustrated  and  both  edited  by 
Mr.  Brimley  Johnson,  have  been  pub¬ 
lished. 

A  Life  of  Robert  Buchanan  has  been 
\\Titten  by  his  sister-in-law.  Miss  Har¬ 
riet  Jay,  and  will  soon  be  published. 
The  volume  includes  correspondence 
with  Herbert  Spencer  and  other  well- 
known  men. 

Professor  Woodberry’s  Life  of  Poe, 
in  the  American  Men  of  Letters  series, 
is  to  be  published  in  a  new  edition  in 
May  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  The 
author  has  availed  himself  of  newly- 
discovered  material  In  the  preparation 
of  this  revision,  with  the  result  of  ex¬ 
panding  it  into  two  volumes. 

A  biography  of  the  late  Thomas 
Nast  is  to  be  written  by  Mr.  A.  B. 
Paine.  It  was  authorized  by  the  car¬ 


toonist  himself,  and  it  will  probably 
treat  of  the  public  events  with  which 
Nast  had  to  do  as  well  as  with  the  per¬ 
sonal  and  professional  career  of  the 
artist. 

It  is  surprising  to  learn  that  the  cult 
of  carved  coffers  and  armoires  of  the 
Middle  Ages  has  grown  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  as  to  justify  the  publication  of  an 
elaborately-printed  book  on  the  subject, 
in  which  many  fine  specimens,  hither¬ 
to  almost  unknown,  have  been  brought 
to  light  and  illustrated.  The  author  is 
Mr.  Fred  Roe,  who  describes  the  best 
examples  remaining  in  England,  either 
ecclesiastical,  knightly  or  domestic, 
with  references  to  certain  Continental 
types. 

The  “Academy”  notes  the  fact  that, 
in  writing  a  play  “Flodden  Field”  for 
Mr.  Tree,  Mr.  Austin  has  followed  the 
precedent  set  by  Poets  Laureate.  Ten¬ 
nyson  had  three  plays  produced  at  the 
Lyceum,  and  if  Wordsworth  was  un¬ 
known  as  a  dramatist,  all  the  earlier 
holders  of  the  offlee  were  play  wrights. 
from  Ben  Johnson,  Davenant  and  their 
obscure  successors  to  the  great  day  of 
Dryden  aad  the  less  Illustrious  reigns 
of  Shadwell,  Nahum  Tate  and  Colley 
Cibber. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  announce  for 
early  publication  “The  New  America: 
A  Study  of  the  Imperial  Republic.”  It 
is  written  by  Mr.  Beckles  Willson  who. 
as  a  Canadian  by  birth,  with  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  American  journalism,  and 
now  a  resident  of  England,  should  be 
able  to  treat  his  subject  from  several 
different  points  of  view. 
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